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ADVEETISEMENT. 


Since tlie publication of tbe preceding volumes 
of this work, the Editor has been favoured with 
some important communications, which call for his 
public and most grateful acknowledgements. 

Tbe Duke of Bedford kindly granted him the 
use of the valuable collection of letters at Woburn, 
left by his ancestor, John Duke of Bedford, from 
which he should have been less sparing in his ex- 
tracts, had not the publication of the concluding 
volume of that nobleman’s correspondence been 
expected in the course of the present year. 

The Editor’s inquiries have, in many instances, 
been materially assisted by the Journal and Cor- 
respondence of Sir Gilbert Elliot — the counsellor 
and intimate friend of Lord Bute, and one of 
the most accomplished statesmen of his day. His 
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jiajifTS nri> partiftilarly vaiuril>i**. a> litifiif, 

pcrliap*^, the only aiitlmrity v.liirh crui 1>‘- r--ii‘*4 
on for (In* of (In* {’onrt, n( :t (inn* that 

it lia*^ l>'-i<n ('liarif'*'! v, idj oriirinatij?^^ a ‘-y~t>-ni o( 
nnnon^'titntiona.l int‘‘rr«*r»*nnf witii tin* jn'Vt rniinnt 
of tin* {’onntry. Ainonic-'t tln-ni Inivi* In-nn pm- 
snrvt'il ^•omn very int'*m'tin^^ Inttnrs that pa''‘^<*fi 
lietsvenn Lord I»nto and Sir (.uibi-rt, during rriti- 
nal periods <d' tin* poiitinal earner of tin* fornn-r, 
wlnidi throw ron'^idorahle light ftu his rhara!'t**r 
and inlt'ntions. \Vhfili‘vnr imnelit may have hnen 
omiferrcd on this work hy the information thus 
placed at the IvlitorV dis})osal, is due to tin* 
liherality of the I'kirl of Minto, who rnadily eon- 
stmted to the Kditor’s consulting such of his gnuid- 
fatlicrs papers ns related to the early part of 
Ocorgo tlic Third’s reign, adding at the same time 
several exjdanations which, coming from a memher 
of Sir Gilbert's family, wore osjiecially valuahle. 

Through tho friendship of Lord Brough.am, to 
whom tlic Editor is also indebted for many valuahle 
suggestions, access was obtained to a collection of 
George the Third’s Letters to Lord Nortlu in 
tlio possession of that noldcman’s accomplished 
daughter, Lady Charlotte Lindsay, from which 
tho Editor lias made rather copious extracts, illus- 
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tratiiig, as lie conceives, very forcibly, the jiersonal 
character of the King, and its influence on the 
events of his reign. 

He has also to express his deep obligations to 
the Duke of Grafton, for placing in his hands, 
without reserve, the autobiograph)’^ of his grand- 
father (the Minister of George tlie Third), a work 
in itself of sufficient importance to deserve sepa- 
rate publication, and tlie appearance of which 
at an earlier period would have refuted many of 
the calumnies that have attached to the name of 
its noble writer. The extracts given in the Ap- 
pendix relate, almost exclusively, to his Grace’s 
public conduct during his own administration and 
that of Lord Rockingham. 

It had been the Editor’s intention to insert in 
the Appendix the biographies of some of tlie states- 
men noticed in these Memoirs, of whom less has 
hitherto been generally known than might have been 
expected from their connexion with the politics of 
the day. With this view he had prepared a life 
of Marshal Conway, and a selection from his cor- 
respondence, two volumes of which were kindly 
entrusted to him by the Right Honourable Sir 
Alexander Johnstone, from whom he also obtained 
much interesting information respecting the Mar- 
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alleged that a prerogative lawyer has pointed out 
to the Crown a way of getting possession.” The 
Attorney-General showed that, by the nature of a 
process in the courts of law, it was impossible for 
the King to recover his right by law, supposing the 
territory were his by his prerogative, or by the 
forfeiture of the Company. There must be an 
information of intrusion: a jury must be chosen 
where the lands lie, and yet where there is no 
sheriff. The sheriff must deliver the profits ; must 
appoint a receiver for the three provinces, who must 
give security for two years in a court of law to 
examine the necessary witnesses. The court would 
not order possession to be delivered. Then there 
must be a sequestration of the Company’s effects. 
Having thus exposed with much humour the fruit- 
lessness of a legal suit, he said if nobody else would, 
he would move for a bill to prevent the Company 
from making a dividend beyond such a sum without 
consent of Parliament. It was necessary to frighten 
them : he would not violate their charter, but as 
he thought they had no right to their territorial 
revenues, he would take the half of them. Wedder- 
burn replied, that an action might lie against the 
Company as a corporation : all he desired was to 
ascertain the right; the Legislature would settle 
the rest. Grenville declaimed against any violence, 
and said with passion, the view was not to vest 
money in the public, hut in the Grown ; and a pro- 
fuse Minister had been found who wanted to give 
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lour millions to llio Kinp;, :i year bcjfore llic j^cneral 
election. He sliould advise to take this jnoncy hy 
taxation. Conway said holdly, he should insist on 
security that this money, if taken, sluinld he vested 
in the j)nl)lie., not in the Crown. 'Paxation was like 
Mr. Grenville’s Morocco ])olitics. Hnrke ])lended 
that in the last charter the Ch'own had c^ranted the 
ComjKiny privileges as indemnification: what could 
that mean hut territory, revenue, and commerce? Yet 
he owned there was a prditical reserve in the charters. 

The debate lasted fill one in tlu; mornine: 
when the Opposition were hcaton by 2H1 to 157. 
After the division I told the Duke of Itichmond 
that, notwithstanding our victory, T Avas as ready as 
ever to unite Conway and his Grace’s friends on the 
American allairs. Tlie King Avas informed of Gren- 
ville’s apprehensions that the money to be taken 
from the Company Avas designed for his Majesty, 
and highly resented the insinuation — perhaps resent- 
ed Grenville’s dislike of such a disposition. There 
AA’anted no ncAV aggraA'ation of Grenville’s oflenccs. 
His tediousness in the closet had left a lasting im- 
pression ; and an ill-judged obstinacy of economy 
in an article of no great moment, but Avhich Avas 
ever before the King’s eyes, could not be forgotten. 
When his IMajesty took in a portion of the Green 
Park to form a neAv garden for Buckingham House, 
the fields on the opposite side of the road Avere to be 
sold ; the price tAventy thousand pounds. This sum 
Grenville refused to issue from the Treasury. The 
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ground was sold to builders, and a new row of 
houses, each of which overlooked the King in his 
private walks, was erected to his great annoyance. 

Wilkes had come over the last year, during the 
recess of Parliament, to try to obtain his jDardon, 
and by the Duke of Grafton’s desire wrote a very 
submissive letter to his Grace, to be shown to the 
King. The Duke then told him his pardon could 
not be obtained without the concurrence of Lord 
Chatham, and wished him to write to the latter too. 
Wilkes, who had been abandoned and stigmatized 
by Lord Chatham, though formerly intimate with 
and flattered by him, had too much spirit to throw 
himself at Chatham’s feet, and refused : but, irritated 
at his disappointment, he published an exaggerated 
account of that transaction, with unjust severity on 
the Dukeh — and returned to Paris. His Grace, 

1 The pamphlet alluded to was intituled “ A Letter to his Grace 
the Duke of Grafton, First Commissioner of his Majesty’s 
Treasury.” Editions were printed at London, Paris, and Berlin. 
It bears with less severity on the Duke than on Lord Chatham, 
who is held up to public ridicule and scorn as an apostate to the 
cause of liberty, and “ the abject crouching deputy of the proud 
Scot,” whom he is represented as having previously persecuted 
and insulted. This virulent and tedious invective concludes thus : 
— “ But I have done with Lord Chatham ; I leave him to the 
poor consolation of a place, a pension, and a peerage, for which 
he has sold the confidence of a great nation. Pity shall find and 
weep over him.” It is altogether a poor performance. The only 
part now of any interest, is the narrative it contains of Wilkes’s 
arrest and examination for the publication of the Nori/i Briton, 
in 1763. — (Almon’s Life of Wilkes, vol. iii. p. 184. — Biographical 
Anecdotes, vol. i. p. 6.) — E. 
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Lord Rockingham, and others of that connexion, 
had yearly contributed the sum of 1000?. or 1100?. 
to his support. Mr. Fitzherbert collected their 
donations. It ’was now the season of collection. 
In defiance of the Duke, Wilkes sent over a new 
abusive pamphlet against the Administration. 

March 16th. — The Houses adjourned for the 
holidays. 

At this period happened the sudden and total 
expulsion of the Jesuits from Spain, — a measure so 
unexpected by them, that they were made prisoners 
in their convents throughout the kingdom, without 
having had the least intimation of their intended 
ruin ; a moment of history that will ever be re- 
markable. The order, renowned for theif subtlety 
and art, dreaded for the empire they had obtained 
over the consciences of princes and private persons, 
and seated in the most bigoted country upon earth, 
had neither sagacity to surmise their impending 
destruction, nor one penitent so weak and devout 
as to give them intelligence of what, for a whole 
year, was in agitation against them. That fabric of 
human policy and wickedness fell to the ground in 
an instant. Not a murmur was heard against the 
rigour of the sentence, though they were conducted 
to the sea-coasts like exiled malefactors, thrust into 
ships, and sent like cargoes of damaged goods to 
their proprietor, the Pope. Clement XIII. though 
an enthusiast, could not receive them. They 
were at last dispatched to Corsica, one and all, after 
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being' aliont at. ?ea for fnonfhsj stowed 

ill the narrow coinpa‘^> of a few a fate 

severe, tliat the greatest enemy of C'atliolic iinpo- 
Fition nnisl eoimnifcrate the FtitVerers. IIoW(.»ver 
delcstabh* the maxima of tin' society, however 
criminal soiin* «»r the order might have been, the 
go'iX’tter jiart wc-ro ninhntbteflly innocent — m.any, per- 
haps. eonscientions men : who, trn‘;*ing to the e.'-tab- 

Jishment and la^^s of the conntrv. and Itelievirnr the 

* 

doctrines they ha.d bfa-ji taught, had entered into 
religdon. Let tlu' impartial mind veigh tln‘v/eight- 
of the calamity that fell like tlmmler f.n tho'-c goiir 
men ! ’i’orn from the irampiillity of their iM-nvents: 
too old or too ignorant to turn to new ju<jfe‘-‘-!onH ; 
delivered up to an i.dement. they were totally nnae- 
enstomed to. fiekening ivitli tin.* natural (.dfect r>f 
the waves, and with want <»f room and air; hanislnnl 
forever from their country, relations, ami friemN ; 

uncertain to v.diat clinn* (hcv were driven; lindintr; 

« > 

with diliieulty one (hat wonhl rec(.-ive th(-m, and 
that one in a state of war, and tin* mo.'.t nnwlnde- 
soinc spot in Eurojie; — v.-hat a state of lamentation 
and hojirdess misery i ^^‘hat, too, imist the parents 
and friends of those unhajipy men have felt ? Could 
no middle term bi? found ? ^Vha^ a horrilile post is 
that of a minister, when the benefit or policy of 


( Walpole imisl have meant weehs, 'I’ho Pope dt clined re- 
ceiving them on account of the <*xj)enhe.‘.- attending the supj)orl of 
so large a body. Suhsoiiuenlly tlie juiscrahle pillancc of a fraiie 
pel- diem \va« assigned to each of them. — li. 
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the State calls for such sacrifices ! No doubt was 
entertained but that the Court of Madrid had dis- 
covered that the Jesuits bad been the incendiaries 
of the late insurrection there ; and its ministers 
seemed to have learnt and imbibed the deep secrecy 
and resolute vigour of the Count D’Ocyras, the prime 
minister of Portugal, the profound est and most 
desperate politician of the age. From M. de hlello, 
the Portuguese minister in England,^ I received 
this account of the springs that first gave birth to 
that revolution. When D’Ocyras became all-power- 
ful at Lisbon, he found the Portuguese settlements 
in America, that bordered on the French, extremely 
neglected. Apprehending a rupture with France 
from that quarter, he sent his own brother to exa- 
mine the Portuguese possessions. At the same 
period Ferdinand’s Queen, who held the reins of the 
Spanish monarchy during the incapacity of her 
husband, had made a treaty with Portugal for an 
exchange of lands, in which Spain would have been 
gainer ; intending to involve the Court of Lisbon 
in a quarrel with the Jesuits of Paraguay, part of 
which country was to be ceded to the Portuguese. 

^ M de Mello afterwards became Minister of Marine in Portu- 
gal, under tbe Marquis of Pombal, and held that post several 
years with great reputation. His ability and experience in busi- 
ness, obliged the Court to retain him in the Government after the 
disgrace of Pombal, notwithstanding his connexions with that 
statesman, and the known liberality of his opinions. — (Dispatch 
from Mr. Walpole, minister at Lisbon, in Smith’s Life of Pombal, 
vol. ii. p. 301.) — E. 
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The event happened as she had foreseen ‘ the Jesuits 
refused the exchange ; and imputing the machination 
to D’Ocyras, endeavoured to excite the confessors of 
both Kings and Queens to attempt the ruin of that 
minister.^ This step drew upon them tlie wrath 


^ The exchange to which Walpole refers was not accomplished 
without serious difficulty, the Indian hlilitia raised by the Jesuits 
having long successfully resisted the Spanish and Portuguese forces 
employed to carry the treaty into effect. The transaction has 
generally been ascribed to the intrigues of the Dominicans, the 
ancient enemies of the Jesuits, and their competitors for spiritual 
dominion in the New World.. The conspiracy of Tavora quickly 
followed, and fumished Pombal with the ostensible pretext he so 
ardently desired, for the expulsion of the order from Portugal 
(in 1759), and it also shook their influence throughout Europe. 
They lingered on in France, proscribed by the Parliaments, and 
odious to the great majority of the people, until 17 6 4 -, when the 
edict against them was wrung from Louis XV. by the importu- 
nities of Choiseul. The same minister has been supposed to have 
determined the Court of Spain to pursue a similar course; and 
no doubt his influence and that of his master were used for that 
purpose. But the real author of the bold and statesmanlike mea- 
sure described in the text, was Don Pedro D’ Aranda, the Cap- 
tain-General, and President of the Council of Castile. During 
a lengthened absence from Spain, he had formed in the society 
of Montesquieu, D’Alembert, and Diderot, as well as of Frederic 
the Great, plans of national reform, which he knew to be incom- 
patible with the existence of the Jesuits; and from the moment of 
his accession to power he seems to have been bent on their de- 
struction. His manly and persuasive eloquence, a mind full of 
resources, and a character indomitably resolute, gained him an ex- 
traordinary sway over the divided councils of an ignorant and 
imbecile Court The Jesuits had irritated Charles by their in- 
trigues, both at Rome and Madrid, during the reign of his prede- 
cessor. Their interference with the various departments of the 
State had gradually identified them, in the opinion of the people, 
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of that vindictive man, who, possessing all the spirit 
of intrigue which seemed to have deserted the 
fathers, never stopped till he had accomplished the 
destruction of the order. Plad D’Ocyras ^ been a 
Jesuit instead of a statesman, the Jesuits might 
have subsisted till the Roman Clim-ch itself shall 
fall like other structures of human invention. So 

witli the grievous abuses under which the country suffered, and all 
the rising talent of Spain was secretly opposed to them. D’Aranda 
boldly arraigned them as the instigators of the insurrection against 
Squillaci, which, for some hours, had placed the royal family and 
the capital at the mercy of the mob. He availed himself of the 
influence he had acquired by quelling that insurrection to press the 
charge with his characteristic impetuosity. The alarm of the 
King, and the confidence of the accuser, supplied the deficiency of 
conclusive proofs, and D’Aranda prevailed. 

No sooner was the edict obtained, than it appeared that the 
most minute arrangements had been made throughout Spain for 
its immediate execution by Campomanes, then a young man, and 
lately appointed to the ministry ; and the skill with which this was 
accomplished is still cited by the native historians as the master- 
piece of that statesman, high as his reputation deservedly stands 
in his own country as an economist, a writer, and a ministei-. 
See the Supplementary Chapter by Muriel to the French trans- 
lation of Coxe’s History of the Spanish Bourbons, vol. v, p. 65 ; 
one of the most valuable of that work. — E. 

^ Sebastian Joseph de Carvalho a Mello Count D’Ocyras, and 
Marquis of Pombal, was born in 1699, and died in 1782, in his 
83rd year. He had been Minister and master of Portugal for 
twenty-seven years — a period rendered interesting by his vigorous 
efforts for the regeneration of his country. This was an undertaking, 
however, beyond the power of any individual, however eminent 
or able, to accomplish ; and the harsh and often unprincipled means 
he employed to attain his ends made his reforms odious to a large 
portion of the community, and precipitated their decline from the 
moment that he had fallen into disgrace. — E. 
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true it is, what I have more than once remarked in 
these pages, that great benefits are seldom conferred 
on mankind by good men. It is when the interests 
and passions of ambition, villany, and desperation 
clash, that, some general advantage is struck out. 

On the 28th, when the Houses re-assembled, no- 
thing was ready for their discussion. The Duke 
of Grafton had passed the holidays at Newmarket, 
and when he returned, could not obtain admission 
to Lord Chatham. The Directors of the East 
India Company, alarmed at the strength of the 
evidence against them, had determined to make a 
compromise or bargain with the Government ; and, 
fearing Lord Chatham would reject their 2 :)roposaI, 
had sent severally round to the members of the 
Cabinet, to desire to treat. At a Council held the 
evening before the meeting of the Parliament, 
Conway brought them all over to his opinion for a 
treaty; and he, with the Duke of Grafton, and 
Charles Townshend, were commissioned by the rest 
to negotiate. The last was grown a great advocate 
for the Company, and said, that now, on the death 
of his wife’s mother,^ the Duchess of Argyle, he 
himself was become a considerable • proprietor of 
India stock — all the truth was, that he intended to be 
so ; the Duchess had not had a shilling in that fund. 

1 Jane Warburton, wdow of John Duke of Argyle, and mother 
of Caroline Countess Dowager of Dalkeith, who had married for 
her second husband Charles Townshend, and inherited a great 
fortune on her mother’s death. 
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lie lijul acted with tlic same liglitnoss when, as 
Cl)nncellor of the Exclicfjiier, lie had been to open 
the lludget before the liolidays : he had caused 
OnsloM' to make liis excuse on pretence of illness, 
and then ajijicared there walking about the House. 
Two days after he did open it — but of that more 
hereafter, when I come to s])eak of his proposed taxes. 

IMarch 2.0th was the day appointed at the desire 
of the Op])osition for the call of the House, 
and Conway, had j)roposed they should go on the 
India business on that day, but Grenville had 
said he would insist on the House being called 
over. They now \vould have put oT the call for a 
^vcck to keep the members of their party in town, 
but Conway fixed them to their first proposal, and 
on a division carried it by a majority of fifty. 
Rigby then said, “ We will ])ut it off for a fort- 
night;” " No,” said Conway, “/ will do that, for 
the Indian business is in a more promising way 
than ever.” Grenville was thunderstruck : Con- 
way’s spirits showed how much he was pleased 
with his triumph — Grenville being the only man 
who had ever inspired him with animosity. 

The next morning he came to me early, and said, 
the Duke of Grafton had told him things could 
not go on as they were ; that Lord Chatham 
must either come forth, or quit; and he thought 
would do the latter. Conway therefore desired I 
would go to the Duke of Richmond, and say that 
I had persuaded him to let me come to his Grace 
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and tell him that if he and his friends would not 
join Grenville, he (Conway) would assist them in a 
new Administration, hut would take no civil place 
under any ; should like to be Secretary at War, and 
Minister of the House of Commons, if Townshend 
had his wish and was created a peer. His idea was, 
that he might be JMinister for the IMilitary Depart- 
ment, if Lord Granby could be removed. 

I said, all this was idle ; that neither the King nor 
the House of Commons would come into it. That 
if he would not be First Minister, Grenville must. 
That he (Conway) must take the Treasury, or 
nothing would last; Lord Rockingham’s Admin- 
istration had not lasted a year, though with the 
assistance of the Duke of Grafton and his friends, 
and with the hopes of acquiring- Lord Chatham; 
now would have neither of them. He could not 
be Minister of the House of Commons without 
power ; had Lord Rockingham imparted any to him 
before? He confessed he should like some share 
of power, and I thought would not be sorry to 
have the whole if Lord Rockingham could be 
brought to waive it. I told him I would carry no 
such message as he proposed, for should it after- 
wards prove necessary to place him at the head of 
the Treasury, the Duke of Richmond and Lord 
Rockingham might say I had given them false 
hopes and deceived them. Conway replied, all he 
meant was to keep them from Grenville, whom he 
feared they would join. I saw no occasion, I said, 
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for any message : Rockingham and his friends 
would be rejoiced to have him whenever he would 
go to them ; but I would propose nothing so ridi- 
culous as Rockingham and Dowdeswell over again. 
He said, I only refused because I wished him 
Minister in some other system, but he would iiever 
more be of any hut with his old friends. It was all, 
I replied, that I desired too ; our only difference 
was, that I chose they should act under him, not he 
under them, which would never do. In the mean- 
time I would positively carry no message. A few 
days after I gave him ray reasons in writing, and 
convinced him. He then proposed to be Secretary 
of State for America, which I approved. It was 
the sphere in which he might make the greatest 
figure. His application was indefatigable ; his tem- 
per, moderation, attention to the business of others 
when applied to, and the popularity he had already 
gained with the Colonies, adapted him peculiarly to 
that province. We agreed to adjust this plan with 
Lord Rockingham — ^but that project, like a thousand 
others of that season, was disappointed. 

The King asked Lord Hertford by what means any 
composition with the East India Company had been 
obtained ? He replied, that sensible of his Majesty’s 
difficulties, and fearing that, notwithstanding the right 
of the Company had been weakened by the exami- 
nation, the House would never be induced to vote it 
away ; he and his brother had prevailed on the rest 
of his Majesty’s servants to take the gentler me- 
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tliod of treaty. The King owned that lie was in- 
clined to keep Lord Chatham, if capable of remaining 
in place, having seen how much his Government had 
teen weakened hy frequent changes. He wished that 
things might remain as they were, at least till the 
end of the Session, when he might have time to 
make any necessary alterations. At his levee his 
Majesty asked James Grenville aloud, how Lord 
Chatham did ? he replied, “Better.” The King said, 
“ If he has lost his fever, I desire to be his physi- 
cian, and that he would not admit Dr. Addington 
any more into his house. He shall go into the 
country for four months ; not so far as Bath, but to 
Tunbridge.” He repeated the same words publicly 
to Lord Bristol; everybody understanding that his 
Majesty’s wish was to retain Lord Chatham.^ 

On the 1st of May Beckford was to have pro- 
posed his resolutions ; but Crabb Boulton,® an India 


* See Lord Bristol’s letter to Lord Chatham of the 5th of April, 
conveying the King’s kind message and the King’s own letter to 
Lord Chatham of the 30th of April, to the same effect. — Chat. 
Corresp. vol. iii. pp. 240. 252. His Majesty appears to have 
acted most considerately and handsomely towards Lord Chatham 
throughout his illness. — E. 

2 Henry Crahb Boulton, M.P. for Worcester, died in 1773. He 
was chairman of the East India Company, in the same year. He 
also presided over the Committee appointed by the General Court 
of Proprietors to oppose Lord North’s Bill for the better regulation 
of the Company, and exerted himself most actively to defeat that 
measure. It was at his instigation that the Corporation of the City 
of London, moved by the important consideration that 1000 free- 
men were interested in the question, made common cause with the 
Company,' and petitioned Parliament on its behalf. E. • 
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Director, informing tlie House tliat there was now a 
prospect of accommodation with the Ministry, and 
tliat a general court to ratify the terms could not 
be held till the next week, when he did not doubt 
but they would a2)])rove the jilan, which was only 
temporary, Beckford consented to postpone his mo- 
tions. >Sir W. ]\Ieredith called on him to read his 
questions. Bigby with much roughness said, he 
believed Beckford had no questions to propose ; yet 
he should have some hopes of the accommodation 
succeeding, if Mr. Townshend (who was the fittest to 
be at the head of that Administration) would, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, say he had hopes. 
Townshend, with great decency, declared he had. 
Grenville, •who had early in the session declared for a 
temporary accommodation, was much hampered and 
hurt : and having nothing to object, reverted to the 
former wrangle on Morocco politics, and said, that 
to take by violence was squeezing Jaws, as Malio- 
metan governments do ; but anything might be 
taken by legal taxation. Conway took this up with 
infinite humour, ridiculing legal tyranny ; and as 
Grenville had asked if Lord Chatham would come 
into this agreement, said, he hoped it would be no 
mortification to hear that the Council would be 
unanimous. He laughed too at Rigby, who had 
been on the point of saying that Charles Townshend 
was the fittest man to be at the head of any admin- 
istration ; but he had turned round in time and 
seen his friend Mr. Grenville, or it might have made 
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a Altai difference ! Grenville replied angrily, he did 
not envy any junction between Lord Chatham and 
Conway : he knew what attempts had been made to 
disunite him and the Bedfords. Rigby in a greater 
rage said, nothing should disunite tliem ; (he might 
have said, hut interest, which made Rigby leave 
Grenville in less than two years;) himself had always 
stuck by his friends — he did not abandon his family 
and friends. As this was levelled at Conway, it 
either meant his former separation from the Court 
when Lord Hertford remained with it, or his dis- 
union now with the Rockinghams, amongst w^hom 
was not one of his family but the Duke of Rich- 
mond, his wife’s son-in-law. Rose Fuller said 
properly, be did not understand such unparliamen- 
tary declarations, as of being actuated only by 
connexions. Conway protested he did not know 
what Rigby had meant, who called out contempt- 
uously, “ Oh ! I meant nothing.” The House was 
unanimous for waiting till that day sennight. 

When I went to the Duke of Richmond the next 
morning with Conway’s plan of being Secretary for 
America, I found him displeased at Conway’s attack 
on Grenville and Rigby. I urged, as was true, that 
they had given the provocation, and that Conway 
liad not said half enough in return. His Grace 
was hurt too, on thinking that Conway had declared 
an union with Lord Chatham. I said, I was come 
.a proof of tlie contrary; that Conway would oppose 
the Aincricau Bill, and was resolved to resign-— 

YOL. HI. n 
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tliougli ] would not be bound that he would ; tliat 
be declared be M’ould not talce the Treasury from 
Lord llockingbani. Ibit I. was come, I said, to ask, 
in case Lord Cliatbam’s bcaltli should not peianit 
him to go on, and the King sliould order Conway to 
form an Administration, wbetber bis Grace and bis 
friends would take on ? Tbe Duke insisted on 
Conway’s resigning before tbe end of tbe session. 
It was true, in bis discontent with Lord Cbatbam, 
Conway bad told tliem be would quit, tboiigb with 
no definite time marked ; and it was on that rasb 
promise tbe Rockingliams built all tbeir hopes of 
breaking up tlie Administration — a point I was as 
eager to prevent tbe accomplisbment of. I replied 
coldly, it bad been usual for ministers to send for 
opponents : it was new to hear an Opposition order 
a minister to come to them. “ But, my lord,” said I, 
“ to cut matters short, ]\Ir. Conway will not resign 
before tbe end of tbe session.” Tbe Duke said, 
Dowdeswell was reserved, and would not speak out 
while Mr. Conway remained in place. I laughed, 
and asked, what it signified what Mr. Dowdeswell 
would do ? My question was, what tbe party would 
do ? He said, they would insist on the dismission 
of two or three of Lord Bute’s friends. I asked, 

‘‘ Why?” He said, ‘"To weaken Bute, whose friends 
would desert him, if they j)erceived he could not 
protect them.” “ Then, my lord,” replied I, " either 
he will not let you come in, or will soon turn you 
out again to prevent that defection.” The Duke 
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was desirous that Grenville should he paymaster. I 
taxed him with leaning to Grenville. He said, 
neither he nor his party inclined to Grenville, 
though the Duke of Newcastle laboured for it 
daily. I. asked him why liis Grace himself, who 
liad acted so long with Lord Bute was now so 
averse to him? He said “Formerly Lord Holland had 
swayed him, and that Lord Bute had then followed 
the same measures as had been observed in the late 
reign.” I cried, “ Good God ! my lord, were gene- 
ral warrants the same measures !” He paused, and 
said it was true, they had been ill-conducted. 
The Duke added, his party, Conway and Grenville, 
would be too strong for Bute. I said, the whole 
nation united would certainly be too strong for 
him ; but that union would never happen, for there 
were not places enough to content all. The more 
his Grace and his friends were averse to Bute, the 
sooner Grenville would court him : the Tories and 
the Scotch would alwa3*s adhere to him. I said at 
last ; “ ]\Iy lord, I will not be unreasonable ; offer 
Grenville to be Paymaster.” Still the Duke reverted 
to the dismission of some of Bute’s friends. I said, 
“ Tf your Grace is in this mind, I will advise Mr. 
Conway to stay where he is, and not return to a 
weak and inefficient Opposition. All your Grace 
says, tends to or must end in making Grenville 
minister.” lie was alarmed, and said, if others 
would acquiesce, he would not be obstinate. 

Hcr<? lay the misfortune. The Cavendishes, inve- 
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terate to Bute for the affront put on their late 
brother, saw — would see — no other object of fear. 
Whereas, though Bute had been the prime source 
of the attacks made on liberty, his pusillanimity 
had defeated his own purpose. Grenville, still more 
arbitrary, was intrepid and inflexible ; and whether 
minister in concert with Bute, or independent of 
him, was a more formidable enemy to liberty, than 
an ignorant, trembling, exploded favourite. 

Conway was hurt at my report of the above 
conversation, as I intended he should be. My 
object was to make the Rockinghams submit to 
him, or prevent his resignation. He would not hear 
of Grenville. They stickled for the Bedfords, urg- 
ing that it would prevent Bute from turning them 
out again ; whereas, it was more likely to advance it, 
as Grenville would stoop to Bute rather than re- 
main subordinate to Rockingham and Conway. The 
intractable man of all was, as usual. Lord John 
Cavendish. The Duke of Portland himself, invete- 
rate as he was to Bute, had the sense to see that 
if they came into place before the new Parliament, 
it would secure all their elections. Nobody’s for- 
tune suffered like his Grace’s at that ensuing period, 
by yielding to the obstinacy of Lord John, and the 
ill-conducted ambition of Lord Rockingham. 

Mr. Conway having declared in Council against 
the intended plan for America, it was determined 
that Charles Townshend should conduct it through 
the House, and the fifth of May was settled for his 
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opBning it : but bis strange irresolution and versa- 
tility could not conceal itself, even on so public 
an occasion. That very morning be pretended to 
have fallen down stairs and cut bis eye dangerously. 
On this Lord North was deputed to execute tbe 
task, and was going to explain it to tbe House ; 
when Rigby, to deprive Lord North of tbe honour, 
or to embarrass Townsbend, who bad shuffled with 
them, or that Grenville had not determined what 
part to take, moved, with alFected compliments on 
Townsbend’s absence, to wait till be could appear, 
and it was agreed to. 

The next day, the Opposition, who, so often 
foiled, were alert in making a bussar-ldnd of war, 
moved by surprise in both Houses to know what 
bad been done on the affair of the blassachusets. 
In the Commons, tbe motion made by Grenville 
was rejected without a division. In tbe Lords, the 
majority against the motion was but nine, but with 
a great majority of proxies. 

The East India Company had offered, in con- 
sideration of certain new advantages granted to 
them in their tea-trade, to pay four hundred thou- 
sand pounds a-year for three years to tbe Govern- 
ment; and though this sum was far below Lord 
Chatham’s first sanguine wishes, tbe impossibility 
of their affording more, or the impracticability of 
persuading Parliament to extort more, had brought 
the bargain nigh to a conclusion; — when, on the 
6th of May, a general court of proprietors, where 
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faction and spcocli-making -wcro as rife as in tlie 
House of Commons itself, suddenly determined to 
treat tliemsclvos with the sweets of a dividend, be- 
fore their funds should bo tied up for the purposes of 
the treaty. The directors had foreseen and secretly 
insinuated this to the Ministers for ])rovontion ; but 
in the intemperance of the assembly, did not dare 
to avow the advice they had given. The dividend, 
so contrary to the faith of the treaty then j^ending 
with, and so contemptuous of, Parliament, was 
voted; and, as if themselves wore accountable to 
none, they dismissed, without a hearing, five of their 
own servants, against whom there were grievous 
charges. 

The indecency and insult of this proceeding raised 
high resentment in the House of Commons; and 
though Dempster and W. Burke, two of their own 
members, ventured to avow their own share of the 
criminality, justifying themselves as proprietors, 
(a character which surely, as judges, they ought to 
have aA^oided,) yet the moderation of Conway pre- 
vented the House from proceeding to rigour and 
censure, though he said with firmness, that if the 
Company should hang out the flag of defiance, he 
should be ready to meet it. The directors Avere 
ordered to give an account the next day of what 
had passed. 

On the eighth the directors appeared at the bar 
of the House, and owned that they had disapproved 
of making a dividend in the present situation of 
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their affairs, and pending the negotiation with Par- 
liament. Dyson, on this, moved for leave to bring 
in a bill for regulating the making of dividends. 

It was on that day, and on that occasion, that 
Charles Townshend disj^Iayed in a latitude beyond 
belief the amazing powers of his capacity, and the 
no less amazing incongruities of his character. He 
had taken on himself, early in the day, the ex- 
amination of the Company’s conduct ; and in a very 
cool sensible speech on that occasion, and with a 
becoming consciousness of his own levity, had told 
the House that he hoped he had atoned for the 
inconsideration of his past life by the care he had 
taken of that business. He had scarce uttered this 
speech, but, as if to atone for that (however false) 
atonement, he left the House and went home to 
dinner, not concerning himself with Dyson’s motion 
that was to follow. As that motion was, however, 
of a novel nature, it produced suspicion, objection 
and difficulties. Conway being pressed, and not 
caring to be the sole champion of an invidious 
measure, that was in reality not only in Townshend’s 
province, but which he had had a principal hand in 
framing, sent for him back to the House. He re- 
turned about eight in the evening, half-drank with 
champagne, and more intoxicated with spirits. He 
rose to speak without giving himself time to learn, 
and without caring what had been in agitation, 
except that the motion had given an alarm. The 
first thing he did, was to call God to witness that 
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he had not been consulted on the motion, — a con- 
fession implying that he was not consulted on a 
business in his own department ; and. the more 
marvellous, as the disgrace of which he seemed to 
complain or boast of, was absolutely false. There 
were sitting round him twelve persons who had 
been in consultation with him that very morning, 
and with his assistance had drawn up the motion 
on his own table, and who were petrified at his 
most unparalleled effrontery and causeless want of 
truth. When he sat down again, Conway asked him 
softly, how he could affirm so gross a falsehood? 
He replied carelessly, “ I thought it would be 
better to say so but before he sat down, he had 
poured forth a torrent of wit, parts, humour, 
knowledge, absurdity, vanity, and fiction, heightened 
by all the graces of comedy, the happiness of allu- 
sion and quotation, and the buffoonery of farce. To 
the purpose of the question he said not a syllable. 
It was a descant on the times, a picture of parties, 
of their leaders, of their hopes, and defects. It 
was an encomium and a satire on himself; and 
while he painted the pretensions of birth, riches, 
connexions, favour, titles ; while he affected to 
praise Lord Rockingham, and that faction, and yet 
insinuated that nothing but parts like his own were 
qualified to preside; and while he less covertly 
arraigned the wild incapacity of Lord Chatham,^ 

1 Mr. Townshend had not many months before entertained a 
very different opinion of this great man, as appears frona the fol- 
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he excited such muimiirs of wonder, admiration, 
applause, laughter, pity, and scorn, that nothing 
was so true as the sentence with which he con- 
cluded, when speaking of Goyei'nment ; he said, it 
was become what he himself had often been called, 
a weathercock. 

Such was the wit, abundance, and impropriety 
of this speech, that for some days men could talk 
or inquire of nothing else. “ Did you hear Charles 
Townshend’s champagne speech?” was tlie universal 
question. For myself, I protest it was the most 
singular pleasure of the kind I ever tasted. The 
bacchanalian enthusiasm of Pindar flowed in tor- 
rents less rapid and less eloquent, and inspires less 
delight, than To wnshend’s imagery, which conveyed 
meaning in every sentence. It was Garrick writing 
and acting extempore scenes of Congreve. A light 
circumstance increased the mirth of the audience. 
In the fervour of speaking Townshencl rubbed off 

lowing passage in the Duke of Grafton's MS. Memoirs. “ On the 
night preceding Lord Chatham’s first journey to Bath, Mr. 
Charles Townshend was for the first time summoned to the 
Cabinet. The business was on a general view and statement of 
the actual situation and interests of the various powers in Europe. 
Lord Chatham had taken the lead in this consideration in so 
masterly a manner, as to raise the admiration and desire of us all 
to co-operate with him in forwarding his views. Mr. Townshend 
was particnlarly astonished, and owned to me, as I was carrying 
him in my carriage home, that Lord Chatham had just shown 
to us what inferior animals we were, and that as much as he had 
seen of him before, he did not conceive till that night his 
superiority to be so very transcendant.” — E. 
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tlie patch from his eye, ■which he liad represented as 
grievously cut three days before : no mark was 
discernible, but to the nearest spectators a scratch 
so slight, that he might have made, and perhaps had 
made it himself ■adth a pin. ^ To me the entertain- 
ment of the day ■was complete. He went to supper 
■with us at Mr. Conway’s, where, the flood of his 
gaiety not being exhausted, he kept the table in a 
roar till two in the morning, by various sallies and 
pictures, the last of which was a scene in which he 
mimicked inimitably his own wife, and another 
great lady with whom he fancied himself in love, 
and both whose foibles and manner he counterfeited 

1 The following more friendly account of this singular scene is 
transcribed from Sir George Colebrooke’s Memoirs. 

“ Mr. Townshend loved good living, but had not a strong 
stomach. He committed therefore frequent excesses, considering 
his constitution, which would not have been intemperance in 
another. He was supposed,, for instance, to have made a speech 
in the heat of wine, when that was really not the case. It was a 
speech in which he treated with great levity, but with wonderful 
art, the characters of the Duke of Grafton and Lord Shelburne, 
whom, though his colleagues in office, he entertained a sovereign 
contempt for, and heartily wished to get rid of. He had a black 
ribbon over one of his eyes that day, having tumbled out of bed, 
probably in a fit of epilepsy, and this added to the impression 
made on his auditors that he was tipsy, whereas it was a speech 
he had meditated a great while upon, and it was only by accident 
that it found utterance that day. I write with certainty, because 
Sir George Yonge and I were the only persons who dined with 
him, and we had but one bottle of champagne after dinner. 
General Conway having repeatedly sent messengers to press his 
return to the House.” — E. 
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to the life. Meer lassitude closed his lips at last, 
not the want of wit and new ideas. 

To solve the contrast of such parts and absurdity 
in the same composition, one is almost tempted to 
have recourse to that system of fairy manicheism, 
wherein no sooner has one benevolent being en- 
dowed the hero of the tale with supernatural 
excellence, but a spiteful hag of equal omnipotence 
dashes the irrevocable gift with some counter qua- 
lification, which serves to render the accomplished 
prince a monster of contradictions. 

It was not less worth reflection, that, while this 
phenomenon of genius was, perniciously to himself, 
and uselessly to his country, lavishing an unexam- 
pled profusion of parts on wanton buffoonery, only 
to excite transient and barren applause ; the restorer 
of his country was lurking in darkness and shroud- 
ing a haughty sterility of talents from the public 
eye, under the veil of frenzy or untractable 
obstinacy. The simplicity of a great character was 
wanting both to Lord Chatham and Townshend. 
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Projrosal to Tax llio Colonics. — Debate on American Affairs. — 
Passing of the Resolutions. — The House comes to an Agreement 
with the East India Company. — Private Affairs of Lord Chat- 
ham. — Motion for Papers rel.ativc to Quebec in the House of 
Lords. — Slate of Catholicism in England. — Strength of the 
Opposition in the House of Lords. — Weakness of the Adminis- 
tration. — Attempts made to strengthen it. 
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Oil the loth of j\Iay came on at last the great 
American questions. Charles Tou-nshend had al- 
ready hinted, udien he opened the budget, at new 
taxes which ho proposed to lay on the Colonies. 
He now opened them ; and very inadequate indeed 
did they prove, even in calculation, to the loss of a 
shilling in the pound on laud, part of which defici- 
ency they were intended to supply. Being so 
inconsiderable, and estimated by himself as likely 
to produce but from 35,000/. to 40,000?. a-year, the 
House too lightly adopted his plan before it had 
been well weighed, and the fatal consequences of 
which did not break out till six years after. A 
concurrent cause weighed with many, and added 
weight to the arsaiments of more, for inflicting 
a kind of punishment on the refractory Colonies, 
some of which had stubbornly refused to comply 
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mth tlie late Act enjoining them to make provision 
for the army, with other parliamentary injunctions. 
Massachusets Bay had, as I have said, taken upon 
themselves to execute the Act in their own names, 
and on their own sole authority. This deed Towns- 
hend said the Privy Council had advised his Majesty 
to annul. That Colony contained a set of men 
disposed to inflame all the rest. He stated fully, 
clearly, and with both authority and moderation, 
these several topics; and concluded, he said, that 
many would think he proposed too little, others too 
much. The Mutiny Bill had been opposed almost 
everywhere ; hut Pennsylvania, and some few Colo- 
nies, had executed all our orders. He wished he 
could name any more instances. New Jersey had 
avoided the Act by appointing commissioners, with 
injunctions to act according to the custom of the 
provinces. New York was so opulent that he 
thought they ought to be kept in dependence. 
General Gage, accordingly, was sending troops thi- 
ther. Yet did the New Yorkists commend them- 
selves and boast that they could not remember the 
time when they had refused aid to Britain. They 
had resolved, that if they should grant the present 
demand, it might exceed their abilities. This was 
an extraordinary excuse. More contemptuously 
still, they promised aid on the requisition of the 
Crown, but said nothing of Parliament. Were 
these, he asked, the descendants of those men who 
had fled from prerogative to America ? Yet even 
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this gracious compliance they held themselves at 
liberty to refuse, if not in proportions to the other 
provinces: if unreasonable — nay, if inconvenient. 
They would insist, too, on his Majesty’s repaying 
what they should furnish to his troops, when he 
should think proper. He would not read, he said, 
the letters to their Governor, Sir Henry More, as 
too inflammatory. To comply, they alleged, would be 
very serious ; yet desired Sir Henry to represent 
their obedience favourably. The Massachusets term- 
ed our acts our ordinances, and asserted their own 
rights of taxation. Many they had discountenanced 
and frightened from their assembly. Governor 
Bernard, he believed, was a little heated against 
them yet the facts which he charged on them were 
true. In general, it did not become Parliament to 
engage in controversy with its Colonies, but by one 
act to assert its sovereignty. He warned the House 
to beware lest the provinces engaged in a common 
cause. Our right of taxation was indubitable ; yet 
himself had been for repealing the Stamp Act to 
prevent mischief. Should their disobedience return, 

1 Francis Bernard, Esq. He had been Governor of New Jer- 
sey from 1758 to 1760 when he was promoted to Massachusets. 
He is praised by the writers unfavourable to the Americans for 
his zeal in maintaining the authority of the mother country. 
— (Stedman’s History of the American War, vol. i. p. 58.) Un- 
happily this zeal was not tempered by judgment. He has been 
justly censured by Mr. Burke. He was made a Baronet in 1 7 69) 
died in 1779. The late benevolent Sir John Bernard was his 
second son. — E. 
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the autliority of Parliament had been weakened, 
and unless supported with spirit and dignity, must 
be destroyed. The salaries of governors and judges 
in that part of the world must be made independent 
of their assemblies ; but he advised the House to 
confine their resolutions to the offending provinces. 
Pennsylvania was an answer to New York. New 
Jersey had limited the sum, but had not said it 
would not comply. He thought it would be pru- 
dent to inflict censure on New York alone ; that 
some burthen ought to be lightened at home, and 
imposed on America. He had hinted at taxes ; he 
would name some, though not as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. They were duties on wine, oil, and 
fruits from Spain and Portugal as they come back ; 
on china ; and to take off the drawback on glass, 
paper, lead, and colours. A commissioner of the 


customs, too, would be necessary in America. Par- 
liament ought to exercise its authority; but not 
contrary to the constitution of the provinces. He 
then moved a resolution that New York had dis- 
obeyed the Act, and that, till they should comply, the 
Governor should be restrained from passing any act 
of their Assembly. This, he owned, some had said 
would be confounding the innocent and the guilty, 
and would dissolve their Assembly. On the contrary, 
others had advised to block up harbours and quarter 
soldiers, but himself could bear to hear of nothing 
military. Some were for a local tax; but that 
would be to accept penalty in lieu of obedience. 
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This speech, ^ so consonant to the character of a 
man of business, and so unlike the wanton sallies 
of the man of parts and pleasure, was (however 
modified) but too well calculated to inflame the 
passions of a legislature whose authority was called 
in question, and who are naturally not prone to 
weigh the effusions of men entitled to as much 
freedom as themselves, while in an apparent situ- 
ation of dependence. Authority never measures 

1 This speech will long he memorable, as it again opened the 
wounds scarce skinned over by the repeal of the Stamp Act. 
The loss of the land-tax occasioned this speech and the ensuing 
taxes ; those taxes produced opposition ; that opposition gave a 
handle to the friends of prerogative to attempt despotism in 
America ; and that attempt has caused a civil war in America, 
whence is just arrived notice of the first bloodshed, as I transcribe 
these Memoirs — in June, 1775. 

At this later period (when thirteen provinces are actually lost) 
the leading steps may be summed up thus ; Grenville (who had 
adopted from Lord Bute a plan of taxation formed by Jenkinson) 
had provoked America to resist. The Rockingham Adminis- 
tration had endeavoured to remedy that mischief by repealing the 
Stamp Act ; and perhaps might have prevented a farther breach, 
though ambitious leaders, and perhaps some true republican 
patriots, might have entertained hopes of separating the Colonies 
from Great Britain ; and France had certainly fomented those 
designs. The pernicious mischief of lowering the land-tax gave a 
handle to Charles Townshend to propose his new taxes (instigated, 
as was supposed, by the secret cabal at Court, or officiously to 
make his court there.) Thus the ambition of the Court began 
the quarrel ; Grenville was a second time, though then without 
foreseeing it, an instrument of renewing it ; and the Crown, that 
delighted in the mischief, ended with being the great sufierer, and 
America happily became perfectly free. — W. 

[It is not unlikely, as Sir George Colebrooke observes, “that as 
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liberty/ downwards. Barely is liberty supposed to 
mean the independence of those below us; it is 
our own freedom from the yoke of superiors. The 
Peer dreads the King, the Commoner the Peer; 
the Americans the Parliament. Each American 
trader thought himself a Brutus, a ITampden, while 
he wrestled with the House of Commons; yet his 
poor negroes felt that their master, Brutus, was a 
worse tyrant than Nero or Muley Ishmael. Had 
the Parliament of England presumed by one god- 
like act to declare all the slaves in our Colonies 
freemen, not a patriot in America but would have 


the Court had never intended to abandon the principle of taxation, 
Mr. Townshend was not sorry to have an opportunity of ingratiat- 
ing himself at St. James’s, by proposing taxes which, though 
levied in America, were not laid on American growth, or 
American industry, and so far he hoped they would find admit- 
tance into the Colonies.” — (Sir George Colebrooke’s MS. Me- 
moirs.) Many of the Americans attached to the British connexion 
were also of that opinion, and told Mr. Townshend Only let the 
tax hear the appearance of port duties, and it will not be objected 
to.” — (Cavendish’s Debates, vol. i, p. 2 1 3.) At home the measure 
was opposed by a very slender minority in Parliament represent- 
ing no powerful interests exclusive of the merchants engaged 
in the American trade, whose fears for the debts owing to them 
in the Colonies made them so tremblingly apprehensive, that 
their remonstrances carried less weight with the Government than 
would otherwise have been due to their intelligence and wealth. 
The country also had taken umbrage at the intemperate lan- 
guage of the Colonists, and I’egarded with some distrust the 
moderate policy of the Government; so that Mr. Townshend had 
to contend with the taunts of the Opposition, the popular , voice, 
and the wishes of the Court — a combination far too strong for a 
statesman of his temperament to resist.] — E. 
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clamoured against the •violation of property, and pro- 
tested that to abolish the po'wer of imposing chains 
was to impose them. 0 man ! man ! dare not to 
■\’aunt your virtue, while self-interest lurks in every 
jiore ! 

The above speech could but expand the narrow 
heart of Gren'ville with triumph. It is a prophet’s 
holiday when woes accomplish his prediction. As 
mortifying was it to Conway and Lord Rocking- 
ham’s party, who had served their American brethren 
to so little purpose : yet they contended still for 
moderate measures. Dowdeswell represented that 
the House was not acquainted with the state of the 
laws in the Colonies, and which of them it would 
he necessary to repeal : he said, he should rather 
incline to enforce and amend the late Act. Beckford 
pleaded for the Colonies, and affirmed that they had 
the better of Bernard in every argument. Whether 
he spoke as by birth an American, or whether by 
concert with Lord Chatham, that while the Ministers 
humbled the Colonies, his lordship might still be 
supposed favourable to them, is uncertain, — such a 
duplicity from his silence ran through the whole of 
that his second administration. He seemed to be 
playing the despot, and laying in at the same time 
for future patriotism. Burke roundly imputed the 
plan to him, and called it weak, as resolutions 
ought to be followed by deeds ; and therefore, he 
said, he should oppose both. He arraigned the idea 
of dissolving their Assemblies, at the same time that 
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tlie House seemed to allow tliem as a co-ordinate 
power, since tlie execution of the Act was to depend 
on their acquiescence. Yet the suspension of all 
their laws would fall heavier on the innocent, than 
the punishment could on the guilty ; and what effect 
would the penalty have ? Would not the turbulent 
he re-chosen ? He advised a new model of their 
police. 

Grenville opposed by outgoing the proposals of 
the ministry, and said, no moderation was to be 
suffered, when the authority of Parliament was re- 
sisted. He knew that when they saw the Stamp 
Act repealed, they would laugh at declarations. 
Lord Chatham had declared, should they still re- 
sist, he would fill their harbours with ships and 
their toums with soldiers. The declaration of tlie 
Lords had not been sent over. Bernard had 
stated the requisition in the words of both Houses — 
Mr. Conway had not ; whether it was that he saw 
the fire kindled, and chose to retire. Lord Shel- 
burne had power to control the impertinent repre- 
sentation of the Board of Trade. Lord Shelburne’s 
letter should be considered hereafter. Bernard 
had begged for instructions in case of rebellion ; no 
answer had been sent to him. He supposed the 
Secretaries of State would continue to represent the 
resolutions of Parliament as they had done. The 
encouragement the provinces had met with, had 
excited them to proceed in disobedience ; yet, 
could no better be obtained, himself would con- 
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cur even in these Tncmis of enforcing submission. 
If tlie Jrouse %vouhl support its magistrates there 
■\vitli no force, it M'erc better to pass no act. On 
tlie late sei/aires of corn, force liacl been cinj)lo}*cd 
at liomc. lie ■would advise the iinjiosing on the 
Assembly-nien an oath of acknowledging the 
sovereignty of Great Britain, and on all men in 
the Colonies. 'iPhe taxes ])rojiosed, he thought, 
would be subversive of the Act of Navigation. 
Ifc would lay a tax on paper currency. 

Conway rejdicd, that he had not followed j\Ir. 
Grenville from ofTice to oflicc to hunt out his 
faults or errors, nor had been employed in such 
mean revenge; while men, by his orders, were 
dragged out of their beds by general warrants. No 
order had been sent to himself from the House of 
Lords to bo transmitted to the Colonies ; yet, as 
appeared, that order had been transmitted. The 
Colonies were not mere corporations ; their charters 
gave them legislative power. On taxes they would 
always be tender. The measure proposed to be 
taken with the Assemblies, he thought, at once 
too violent and inefficient. Some provinces had 
actually done more than they had been required 
to do. 

Charles Townshend declared he could not approve 
a general oath or test that should comprehend all 
the Colonies. Of a tax on paper currency he had 
had some thoughts. Yorke said, he thought, though 
the Chief Justice Wilmot was of a different opinion, 
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that the Privy Council could and ought to annul 

the Act of the Massachusets. 

Righy dropped the question to satirize the Court. 

He wished he knew who it was that framed our 
ministries. He and his friends had been turned . 
out from that ignorance. Europe must take us foi 
a nation of ministries, while by our actions it must 
think we had no administration. Formerly we had 
annual parliaments; now annual ministries: yet, 
though so many ministries were dismissed, no crime 
was alleged against any. Let it be known who 
it was possessed that latent power. He told the 
House that, in the Congress at New York, it had 
been agreed to erect a statue to Lord Chatham. 
It had been afterwards proposed, to erect one to the 
I^ing ; no man had seconded the motion, 

Wedderburn said it was faction that had the 
ruling influence, and that Lord Bute must conse- 
quently have a large system. Conway declared 
himself for a local tax on the disobedient. 

To Townshend’s third resolution, Grenville pro- 
])osed an amendment for bringing in a bill to amend 
the late Act.^ On this the House divided at one 
in the morning, when the Court party rejected the 
amendment by 180 to 98; Conway voting mtii 
Grenville and the Rockinghams in opposition to 

J The third resolution was, That until provision shall have 
been made by the Assembly for furnishing ’the King's troops 
with all the necessaries required by the said Act (of 5 Geo HI 1 
the Government, and Council, and Assembly be restrained and 
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38 :\ii:moius or tiik hkign of 

'J’owhsIicikVs quc.stion, tliougli ivitli dinbrcnt views, 
— the former wishing to add rigour to the Act, the 
others to iicw-modcl it. It will be seen in the 
votes what taxes were laid. Tlie harsher in- 
tentions were dropped, hut the taxes jiroduced 
sufficient evil. The violence of Rigby’s invective 
against Lord Bute was imputed to the latter’s re- 
jection of new overtures from the Bedford faction. 
'VVedderburn’s outrage was still more remarkable ; 
when he, who had been a creature of the Favourite, 
pointed out his influence, who could doubt its 
existence? Yet the accusation was more odious 
from a tool than the crime of the accused. Con- 
way was not at all supported by his old friends, 
when attacked by Grenville. They were offended 
at his agreeing with 'Wedderburn in imputing all 
the late changes to faction ; yet had he added that 
if there was a secret influence, nobody lamented 
it more than he did. Charles Townshend, at the 
same time, not only threatened to resign, but falsely 
affirmed he had. offered his resignation to the King, 
who would not accept it. Conway dreaded its being 
said that be remained in place with all denomina- 

pvolnbited from passing or assenting to any act of Assembly, iS:c." 
It was opposed at considerable length by Mr. Pownall, late Gover- 
nor of Massaebusets, on tbe ground that tbe provisions of the 
Act v;ere incompatible with tbe nature of tbe people and tbe cir- 
cumstances of many parts of the country, and that its object might 
be effectually obtained by a colonial act, such as tbe Assembly of 
Massaebusets had passed at his recommendation some time before. 
Govei’nor Pownall’s speech is reported, probably by himself, m 
Pari. yist. vol. xvi. p. 331. — E. 
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tions of men. I satisfied him (and so it proved) that 
Townshend spoke not a word of truth ; and I showed 
him how incumhent it was on him to carry through 
the East Indian business, which nothing but his tem- 
per could bring to an accommodation. In this I ren- 
dered an essential service to my country. Conway 
did perfect the agreement ; and the Parliament at 
last accepted 400,000Z. a- 3 ’^ear for two years.^ 

On the report of the American resolutions agreed 
to by the committee, Grenville, Conway, and the 
opponents proposed to recommit them, but were 
oveiTuled ; Charles Townshend making an admira- 

1 The previous discussions of the East India question are 
noticed in the Second Volume pp. 394, 427, 449. They convey no 
exalted notion of the sagacity or virtue of the parties concerned in 
them. The sole object of the Ministers appears to have been to 
extort the largest possible sum of money from the Company, 
without regard to the prosperity of our commercial relations with 
India, the proper administration of the territories of the Company, 
or the welfare of the Indian population. The Company in like 
manner, directors and proprietors, displayed an utter unfitness 
for the discharge of the vast jurisdiction to which they laid claim. 
The venality and rapacity of their officers in India almost 
found a parallel in the disgraceful trafficking for votes and 
patronage in the Court of Proprietors, and the speculations 
and maladministration of the directors. Their affairs had fallen 
into great disorder, — the natural result of these practices on 
such a vicious system as the annual election of the directors and 
the low amount of the franchise of the proprietors. It was no 
wonder that all sought to escape any interference or control on 
the part of the Government. Strange to say, these crying evils 
were regarded with indifference by the public, and every effort made 
by Government to repress them met with determined resistance 
from the great mercantile interests of the City of London. Indeed 
the cause of the Company became so popular that many of the 
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in trutli at that time persuaded me of the re- 
ality of Lord Chatham’s madness. When he in- 
herited Sir William Pynsent’s estate, he remoYed 
to it and sold his house and grounds at Hayes, a 
place on which he had wasted prodigious sums, 
and which yet retained small traces of expense, 
great part having been consumed in purchasing 
contiguous tenements to free himself from all 
neig'hbourhood. Much had gone in doing and 
undoing, and not a little portion in planting by 
torch-light, as his peremptory and impatient tem- 
per could brook no delay. Nor were these the 
sole circumstances that marked his caprice. His 
children he could not bear under the same roof, 
nor communications from room to room, nor what- 
ever he thought promoted noise. A winding 
passage between his house and children was built 
with the same view. When at the beginning of 
this his second administration, he fixed at North 
End by Hampstead, he took four or five houses suc- 
cessively, as fast as Mr. Dingley, his landlord, went 
into them, still, as he said, to ward off the noises 
of neighbourhood. His inconsiderate promptitude 
was not less remarkable at Pynsent. A bleak hill 
bounded his view ; he ordered his gardener to 
have it planted with evergreens; the man asked. 
With what sorts?’ He replied, “With cedars and 
cypresses.” “Bless me, my lord!” replied the gardener, 
“ all the nurseries in this county (Somersetshire) 
would not furnish a hundredth-part.” “ No matter ; 
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send for them from London and they were 
fetched by land-carriage. Yet were these follies com- 
mitted when no suspicion was had of his disorder. 
But by these and other caprices he had already 
consumed more than half of the legacy of Pynsent. 
His very domestic and abstemious privacy bore 
a considerable article in his housekeeping. His 
sickly and uncertain appetite was never regular, 
and his temper could put up with no defect. 
Thence a succession of chickens were boiling and 
roasting at every hour to be ready whenever he 
should call. He now, as if his attention to busi- 
ness demanded his vicinity to town, bent his fancy 
to the repossession of Hayes, which he had sold 
to my cousin, Mr. Thomas Walpole. The latter, 
under great inquietude, showed me letters he had 
received from Lady Chatham, begging in the most 
pathetic terms that he would sell them Hayes again. 
She urged that it would save her children from 
destruction ; and that her children’s children would 
be bound to pray for him; requesting that he would 
take some days to consider before he refused. He 
did ; and then wrote to her that he was very averse 
from parting with the place, on which he had 
laid out much money; but if the air of Hayes 
was the object. Lord Chatham was welcome to go 
thither directly for a month, or for the whole sum- 
mer ; that he would immediately remove his 
family, who were there, and Lord Chatham would 
find it well aired. This she declined accepting. 
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Mr. Walpole then sent NutbalP to lier. She, who 
had never appeared to have a will or thought of 
her own, but to act with submission at her lord s 
nod, now received Nuthall alone, and besought him 
not to own to her lord that she had yet received 


any letter from Mr. Walpole, but to deliver it as 
just arrived, if Lord Chatham should ask for the 
answer, and then carried him to her lord. He 
seemed in health and reasonable ; but asking if 


Nuthall knew anything about Hayes, and being told 
the contents of the letter, he said, with a sigh, 


“That might have saved me.” Lady Chatham, 
seeming to be alarmed, said, “My lord, I was 
talking to Mr. Nuthall on that subject ; we will go 


and finish our discourse;” and carried him out of 


the room. She then told him they had agreed to 


sell the Wiltshire estate (part of Pynsent’s), and 
with part of the produce re-purchase Hayes, which, 
however, they must mortgage, for they owed .as 
much as the sale would amount to. Mr. Walpole, 
distressed between unwillingness to part Avith 
Hayes, and , apprehension that Lord Chatham’s 
ill-health Avould be imputed to him, as that air 
might have been a remedy, consulted the Chan- 
cellor. The latter, on hearing the story, said. 


Ihomas Nuthall, appointed Solicitor of the Treasuiy, through 
Lord Chatham's interest, and his lordship’s intimate friend and 
law adviser. Many letters to and from him are contained in the 
Chatham Correspondence. He was shot by a highwayman on 

Ho^unslow Heath, and expired a few hom-s afterwards, in March, 
1775. — E. ’ 
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“ Then ■ lie is mad,” and sent for James Grenville. 
Asking when he had seen Lord Chatham, Gren- 
ville replied, “ The daj before, and had found him 
much better.” Lord Camden said, “ Bid he men- 
tion Hayes?” “Yes,” said Grenville, “and then 
his discoiu’se grew very ferocious.” No doubt there 
was something in these words of Grenville that had 
the air of a part acted ; one can scarce believe a 
brother-in-law would have been so frank, had there 
been no concerted plan in the phrenzy ; yet what 
wonder if anything seemed more credible than the 
fictitious madness of a first minister in no difficult 
situation ? From this period the few reports of the 
few who had access to him, concurred in repre- 
senting him as sedate, conversable, even cheerful, 
till any mention was made of politics : then he 
started, fell into tremblings, and the conversation 
was broken off. When the session was closed, 
these reports wore away ; and as he remained above 
a year in close confinement at Hayes, unconsulting, 
and by degrees unconsulted, he and his lunacy were 
totally forgotten, till new interests threatened his 
re-appearance, which after many delays at length 
happened, though Avith no solution given by any 
friend of so long a suspension of sense or common 
sense. Mr. Walpole had yielded Hayes. 

On the ISth the General Court of India Proprietors 
imitating and actuated by members of Parliament, 
took a violent step, and at eleven at night when all 
were retired but one hundred and fifty, balloted for 
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a petition against tlie Bill to regulate dividends , and 
so impetuous were they, that they ordered the ballot 
should be closed at midnight. Two persons protest- 
ed against that measure. Such indecent behaviour 
being stated to the House of Commons the next day, 
the petition was rejected : but new proposals made 
by the directors were well accepted, and the accom- 
modation was voted on the 22nd. 

On the 21st the Duke of Richmond moved the 
Lords for papers relating to a plan for a Civil 
Government at Quebec. It had been drawn by the 
last ministers, and delivered to Lord Northington 
for his opinion, who had never thought more on the 
subject. The motion was levelled at him ; and to 
please the Rockinghams, the Bedfords consulted 
with them at Richmond-House previous to the 
motion: but it was baffled by giving them the 
papers, after Lord Sandwich had been personally 
offensive in his speech to the Duke of Grafton. 
Lord Gower the next day renewed the question on 
the Act of the Assembly of Massachusets. It had 
been set aside by the Privy Council, but not declared 
void ab initio, as Lord Mansfield urged it ought tp 
be, and as Lord Chief Justice lAilmot now main- 
tained too, though he had twice given his opinion 
to the contrary ; yet, though preferred by the Chan- 
cellor, he had now been gained by Mansfield. It 
was a day of much expectation. The Opposition 
had even hopes of success, having moved for papers 
which would resolve the House into a committee, in 
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'svliicli proxies are never counted; and in proxies 
lay tlie material strength of the Court, "who, if 
heaten, could only have recovered the question on 
the report. Lord Mansfield, to interpose solemnity, 
proposed, as his way was, that the Judges should be 
consulted, and spoke with singular art and subtlety, 
disclaiming a spirit of opposition. The Chancellor 
and Lord Northington treated him most severely, 
the foianer taxing him directly with faction, and 
telling him the motion was complicated, involved, 
irregular, and yet betraying the marks of a lawyer. 
He quoted, too, a case in point in which the late 
Lord Hardwicke had been of a contrary opinion. 
The House sat till near ten, a late hour for that 
assembly, when the motion was rejected by only 62 
to 56. The day was made memorable by the 
Duke of York, who spoke, and very poorly, against 
the Court, but did not stay to vote. The two other 
Princes voted with their brother’s Administration. 
Seven bishops were in the minority, — the conse- 
quence of the Crown permitting great lords to 
nominate to bishopricks : the reverend fathers some- 
times having at least gratitude, or farther expecta- 
tions, if they have no patriotism. The Judges said 
afterwards that they would have excused them- 
selves from delivering their opinions, as the matter 
might come before them in the Courts below. 

The same day the Earl of Radnor proposed that 
the bishops should give in the numbers of Papists 
in tlieir several dioceses, which was ordered, and 
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mucli Gvad-Gd by thG Catholics. Iii fact, tliGiG was no 
singular incrGasG of that sGct. Many Josuits had 
fled hither on the demolition of their order ; but it 
was not a moment to make Popery formidable. It 
was wearing’ out in England by the loss of their 
chief patrons, the Catholic Peers, ivhose number 
was considerably diminished. The Duchess of or- 
folk,^ a zealous, though not a religious woman, 
of a very confused understanding, and who believed 
herself more artful than she was, contributed, almost 
singly, to conversions, by bribes and liberality to 
the poor. But Rome was reduced to be defensive ; 
and unless, as I apprehend, the Methodists are 
secret Papists, and no doubt they copy, build on, 
and extend their rites towards that model. Popery 
will not revive here, when it is falling to decay in 
its favourite regions. 

Another motion being made on the Massachuset’s 
Act on the 26th, Lord Denbigh treated Lord 
Mansfield in still harsher terms than he had expe- 
rienced the last day. Lord Egmont spoke well 


^ Mary, wife of Edward Duke of Norfolk, one of the daughters 
and co-heiresses of Edward Blount of Blagden, in Devonshire. 
The biographer of the Blount family states that “ she graced her 
high station by the beauty and dignity of her person, and the 
splendour of her wit and talents.” She had lived with her hus- 
band in the South of Erance, until he succeeded to the dukedom 
on the death of his elder brother, without issue, in 1732. She 
died without issue in 1773. The Duke survived her and died at 
the advanced age of 92, in 1777._(Hi8tory of the Cvoke and Le 
Blount Family, vol. ii. p. 150.)— E. 
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against the same person. The Bedford 

complained much of secret influenc® (Lord Bute’s), 
and so assiduous had the Oppositio/^ been, that the 
Court had a majority but of three vo^®®® ^ 

The Duke of York Avas absent, as ^7 ^^® 

interposition of the Princess, his ni®^^®^’» 
accompanied lier reprimand with ’'^®^'7 bitter re- 
proaches. 

Ill the Commons much heat pas^®^^ Divi- 

dend Bill, on which Dyson, as man,^o®^'> — ^^4 now 
become a very forward manager, — ^gi’ew most obnox- 
ious to the Opposition, and the s:®^J®®^ many 
libels : but his abilities and the strer/S'^^i ^^® Oourt 
carried the Bill through, though e''^®^ ^^® Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and Conv'^^7» Secretary of 
State, were inclined to show moir favour to the 
projirietors. Another proof of whiff Lord Chatham 
might have done, when so subordiP^f® ^ placeman 

^ The debate was hot and personal, Lor^ Denbigh threw out 
indirect reflections on Chief Justice Wilmot, being stopped 

as disorderly, he turned upon Lord Mansfir^*^’ went so far 
as to give his lordship the lie. Eventually h® obliged to ask 

pardon, which Lord Mansfield seems to have rather unbe- 
coming alacrity. — (Duke of Bedford’s Journ,^^^ Deb., 

Yol. i. Appendix.) On the following day, the Giafton com- 

municated the result of the division by lettef Lord Chatham, 
and earnestly entreated an interview to conP^®^ 
done. Lord Chatham, as before, begged allowed to de- 

cline the honour of the visit, finding hiraseP fi™*® unable for a 
conversation which he should be otherwi®® pioud and happy 
to embrace,” — (Chatham Correspondence’’ PP* 

256.)— E. 
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as Dyson could lead the House of Commons against 
the chief ministers there, when they disagreed witli 

the measures of the Court. 

These circumstances, however, the small majority 
in the Lords, the variations of Townshend and 
Conway, and the want of dignity in wanting a 
leader of the House of Commons, seemed to call 
for some speedy change. I even feared that Con- 
way would go into Opposition. He would not, he 
said, resemble Lord Granby, and serve by turns 
under everybody. Yet was he ill content with his old 
friends, who persisted in a junction with Grenville 
for fear of Bute. The Duke of Grafton himself, 

■ who could not penetrate to Lord Chatham, thought 
some change necessary. Lord Northington, alarmed 
for himself by the attack on the Canada papers, and 
apt to scent decay in a ministry, told Lord Hertford 
the present system -could not hold. I engaged Lord 
Hertford to warn the King not to open his closet 
precipitately on Lord Northington’s alarm. But I 
was not without apprehension myself on meeting 
the Duke of Grafton returning very privately from 
Richmond, — nothing being so unusual as his Majes- 
ty’s seeing any ministers there. The King had sent 
for him and insisted on his seeing Lord Chatham 
the next day. The Duke was very inquisitive to 
know how Lord Chatham was : I told the Duke he 
would find him much disordered. The Duke said 
to me, “ If we can beat them well in the House of 
Lords next Tuesday, perhaps we may get the Bed- 

VOL. III. 
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fords.” I was struck, and concluded that Lord 
Bute was terrified at the Duke of Bedford’s and 
Bigby’s late attacks; or that Lord Northington 
had alarmed both him and the King; but Lord 
Hertford assured me that the Duke’s own propensity 
lay towards the Bedfords. 

On the 1st of June, Mr. Conway moved the 
House to grant 11,000^. to Prince Ferdinand. The 
Prince had expended so much of his own money 
for the immediate necessities of the army, intending 
to pay himself out of the chest of contributions, 
with which the late Iling had solely entrusted him : 
a German, who had the care of it, had run away and 
left no money. The debt to the Prince had been 
delivered in with the general accounts ; and when 
the debts were liquidated with the Hanoverian 
Chancery, both sides pretended to a balance in their 
own favour. Grenville had given notice to have all 
debts brought in within a year. So many disputes 
had arisen after the account was closed, that the 
Treasury informed Prince Ferdinand they could not 
pay him, he must apply to Parliament. Dowdesvvell 
had prevented Mr. Conway from applying for the 
debt the last year, and now, with Grenville and 
Rigby, opposed the reimbursement of the Prince, 
insisting the money had been paid to the Hanoverian 
Chancery, and that he must get it thence. Lord 
Granby was violent against this refusal, but the 
House was as much averse to paying the money. 
Samuel Martin, who by order of Grenville’s Trea- 
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smy, as their Secretary, had wi’itten to Prince 
Ferdinand an approbation of his accounts, being 
called upon, said very impertinently, he had emptied 
his head of all that trash and trumpery— and went 
out of the House. Conway and even Grenville, took 
severe notice of that expression, which Hyson 
defended ; he and Martin either resenting Conway’s 
opposition to the Dividend Bill, or obeying the 
secret ill-will of the Court to the House of Bruns- 
wick. Dowdeswell calling for some necessary 
papers, 'the business was put off for some days. 

The Duke of Grafton found Lord Chatham, as he 
thought, incurably nervous, and so unfit to continue 
minister, that the Duke himself talked of quitting 
too.^ He told Mr. Conway and me that he had never 

^ The Duke says in his MS. Memoirs — 

“ Though I expected to find Lord Chatham very ill indeed, his 
situation was different from what I had imagined : his nerves and 
spirits were affected to a dreadful degree, and the sight of his 
great mind, bowed down and thus weakened by disorder, would 
have filled me with grief and concern even if I had not long borne 
a sincere attachment tp his person and character. The confidence 
he reposed in me, demanded every return on my part, and it 
appeared like cruelty in me to have been urged by any necessity 
to put a man I valued to so great suffering. The interview was 
long and painful : I had to run over the many difficulties of the 
session, for his lordship, I believe, had not once attended the 
House since his last return from Bath. I bad to relate the 
struggles we had experienced in carrying some points, especially 
in the House of Lords ; the opposition, also, we had encountered 
in the East India business, from Mr. Conway as well as Mr. 
Townshend, together with the unaccountable conduct of the latter 
gentleman, who had suffered himself to be led to pledge himself 
at last, contrary to the known decision of every member of the 
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seen the King so much agitated ; that his Majesty 
was not disinclined to take Lord Rockingham, hut 
protested he had almost rather resign his crown 
than consent to receive George Grenville again. I 
was much more surprised when the Duke proposed 
to call in Lord Rockingham and his friends as a 
support to the then Administration ; and to make 
Mr. Yorke President of the Council, in the room of 
Lord Northington. I told his Grace that Lord 
Rockingham and his party would listen to no junc- 

Cabinet, to draw a certain revenue from the Colonies, without 
offence to the Americans themselves ; and I was sorry to inform 
Lord Chatham, that Mr. Townshend’s flippant boasting was re- 
ceived with strong marks of a blind and greedy approbation from 
the body of the House ; and I endeavoured to lay everything 
before his lordship as plainly as I was able, and assured him 
that Lords Northington and Camden had both empowered me 
to declare how earnestly they desired to receive his advice as to 
assisting and strengthening the system he had etablished by some 
adequate accession, without which they were satisfied it could not 
nor ought to proceed. 

“ It was with difficulty that I brought Lord Chatham to be 
sensible of the weakness of his Administration, or the power of 
the united faction against us, though we received every mark we 
could desire of his Majesty's support. At last, after much 
discourse and some arguing, he proceeded to entreat me to remain 
in my present station, taking that method to strengthen the 
Ministry which should appear to me to be the most eligible ; and 
he assured me that if Lords Northington and Camden, as well as 
myself, did not retain our high places, there would be an end to 
all his hopes of being ever serviceable again as a public man.” 

Eventually Lord Chatham acquiesced in the Duke entering into 
a negotiation with the Bedford or Rockingham party — though he 
preferred the former, — a preference which explains the Duke s 
remark in the text of p 49. — E. 
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tion with Lord Chatham. The Duke was of the 
same opinion, and seemed to have thrown it out 
only to mark his fidelity to the latter, whom, he 
said, he could not propose to dismiss, Lord Chatham 
having told him that morning he would not retire 
but by his Majesty’s command. I asked the Duke 
whether, if Lord Chatham continued, his Grace 
would not remain in place, rather than throw all 
ao'ain to the hazard ? He seemed to allow he 

o 

would : yet said. Lord Rockingham and his friends 
would not be sufllcient addition. I replied, “My 
Lord, that is what they say themselves, and there- 
fore would bring Grenville and the Bedfords : but 
the fact is not so. They would now be so much 
stronger than last year, as the King would not now 
have an option to make between them and Lord 
Chatham ; and therefore Lord Bute would be obliged 
to support them now, as what he hates most is the 
connection of Grenville and the Bedfords.” I earn- 
estly begged the Duke to make no overtures to 
Lord Rockingham till the session was closed, a? th-: 
distance of six or seven months to another sessirr 
would make him and his followers .more Tzaem ■%.. 


The Duke was desirous of getting rie c'- I t^" 

Shelburne; and it was plain would iurrem-rerj-r' : ' 

they could wish to the 

hand Lord Chatham end 

the other Lord Bute’? iriende. ; 

to remain in their ^ 

In the mean tlrze . r 
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all their forces for another battle in the House of 
Lords. In such inanceuvres Sandwich and Rigby 
were excellent; and Lord Rockingham, himself, 
who had been so indolent a minister, was become 
as industrious a partisan as either of them. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 2nd of June the Duke of Rich- 
mond made three motions; one, a resolution that 
there ought to bo a civil government established 
in Canada ; the others implied censure on the neg- 
lect, and were aimed at Lord Northington. The 
latter denied his having thrice refused to attend the 
Council on that business; but the Duke of Rich- 
mond proved upon him that ho had even written 
that refusal to Lord Wincholsea, the then President 
of the Council. Lord iMansheld did not appear in 
the debate, so deeply had ho felt his late treatment. 
The jMinisters rejected the motions by 73 to 61. 
This was reckoned a great victory after the Court 
had been so hard run in the last division. Both 
sides agreed to adjourn for ten days, considering 
the heat and lateness of the season. 

The King, who, to please the Duke of Grafton, 
had seemed to give in to the measure of sending 
for Lord Rockingham, now wrote to Lord Chat- 
ham to press him to continue in place. To Mr. 
Conway his Majesty was profuse of his favour, — 
told him he knew his intention of resignation was 
from a point of honour and adherence to a rash 
promise, — begged Conway not to distress him by 
quitting before the end of the session, — offered 
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him any military boons-and owned he wished 
Lord Edgcnmbe had not been turned out. Con- 
way replied, he hoped another time his Majesty 
would follow his own excellent judgment. To 
Lord Hertford the King declared he would submit 
to neither faction ; would tahe some of Lord Rocic- 
ingham’s friends, if they would be reasonable ; but 
GrenYille he would never forgive ; and at last said, 
emphatically, “ My lord, you will see a strange 
scene !” Conway was touched with the King’s 
behaviour, and said that, as soon as he had re- 
signed, he would tell Lord Rockingham that he 
had acquitted his promises to them, and should 
have no farther connection with them. I told 
him there were many independent men who would 
not sit still and see the closet taken by storm. No, 
he replied, it was what he himself and the Rock- 
inghams had come in two years before to prevent. 

Finding how unacceptable the motion in Prince 
Ferdinand’s favour had been to the House, Conw^ay 
dropped it, and the King gave the Prince a pension 
of two thousand pounds a-year. It had been sus- 
pected that his Highness had made great advantage 
by the war ; but he had pressed so earnestly for 
this money, that Conway believed him not rich, and 
was afraid of his being disgusted and gained by 

France, from which Court he had rejected the most 
shining offers.^ 

1 Conway was right — Prince Ferdinand realized very little 
propeny during the war, and died poor. The vast sums drawn 
rom England fell into the hands of subordinate agents. E. 
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Aitor tliu recess at AVhitsuntide, the lords of 
tiiu Opposition engaged warmly against the Dividend 
Bill, and had lre(]uent and late sittings, Avhich still 
protracted the session. The Duke of Richmond 
was the cliiel manager, and oven moved for a 
conlerence with the Commons, to know why the 
latter had passed the bill, but was beaten by 98 to 
51, the Duke of York voting in the minority: but 
tlio Bedfords were much cooled. The Duchess 
and Lord Gower perceiving the Court much at a loss 
to recruit or prop up the Administration, thought 
the o})portunity fair for making their peace, and 
Lord Gower even wont during the holidays to the 
Duke of Grafton, at Wakefield-lodge. The Duke 
provoked at the Duke of Richmond, and already hos- 
tile to him by the rivalship of age and relationship,^ 
ollercd Lord Gower any terras for himself and his 
friends, only with the exclusion of Grenville. Rigby 
would not abandon Grenville, and prevailed on the 
Duke of Bedford to say they would not come in to 
he turned out again in six months, and therefore 
should previously insist on the dismission of Lord 
Bute’s creatures. The Duke of Grafton desired 
Lord Gower to reconsider his offers — if refused, 
the Rockinghanis would accept. Mr. Conway and 
I saw the bad policy of this conduct, and that the 
Bedfords Avould plead merit to the Rockinghams in 
their refusal, and would encourage the latter to 


^ They were both descendants of Charles II. 
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Stipulate too, which they were enough inclined to 
do for the same dismission of Lord Bute s people. 

The Dividend Bill was carried in the committee 
hy 60 to 41. Lord Mansfield had returned to that 
contest, and with Lord Lyttelton and Lord Temple 
combated the bill eagerly. ^ In the course of it, a 
favourable account arrived from India of the Com- 
pany's alfairs ; yet the Duke of Grafton would not 
relinquish the bill. Some few lords signed a 
protest drawn by Burke, and corrected by Lord 
Mansfield. 

' A brief report of the debate is given from Lord Hardsvicke’s 
Notes in the “ Parliamentary Plistory,” vol. xvi. p. 350, by which it 
appears that Lord Mansfield’s opposition was most decided and 
effective. He treated it as an unprecedented exertion of absolute 
power to set aside a legal act of private men legally empowered to 
dispose of their own property — they having neither violated the 
general principles of justice nor the bye-laws of the Company ; 
their circumstances being amply adequate to the payment of the 
dividend: and he also insisted that stock-jobbing would he pro- 
moted by the hill, and left no doubt of his own impression that 
such was its sole object. ' These arguments ai*e reproduced with 
great ability in the Protest, and have never been satisfactorily 
refuted. The insolvency of the Company — a ground afterwards 
abandoned hy the Government — seems to be the only legitimate 

defence that could have been alleged for such an arbitrary 
act— E. ■ ^ 
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CHAPTER III. 

Account of the Negotiations between the Duke of Grafton’s Ad- 
ministration and Lord Hockingham, Mr. Grenville, and tbe 
Bedford Party ; and their final Failure. 

1767. 

The negotiation with the Bedfords continuing, 
Lord Northingtou thrust himself into it, 'and pre- 
vailed on the King to allow a place to Grenville, 
provided it was not the Treasury; and Grenville 
had acquiesced. Lord Temple put off his journey 
into the country. Alarmed at this, I went to Lord 
Holland, where finding Mr. Mackenzie, I communi- 
cated my suspicions to both, knowing how much 
Lord Bute would dread such a coalition ; but it 
came to nothing. Lord Gower said there must be 
great alterations : Grenville would support without 
a place, but Lord Temple must have a considerable 
one, (though acquiescing in Grafton’s retaining the 
Treasury,) and an equal share of power as he had 
demanded from Lord Chatham. The Duke of 
Grafton said, he would have nothing to do with such 
conditions ; yet he was exasperated against Lord 
Chatham, who would neither resign nor come forth, 
yet was continually sending Dr. Addington privately 
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to tlie King to assure his Majesty he should he able 
to appear in a month or two. The King offered the 
Duke to nominate to all places, if he would remain , 
hut he refused, and said he had sacrificed himself 
for Lord Chatham, who had given him such a dose 
that nothing should prevail on him to he minister 
longer. He was not less enraged at Charles Towns- 
hend, with whom he declared he would not sit in 
Council- He made the same declaration against the 
Duke of Richmond. This increased Conway’s 
difficulties. The Rockinghams offended him as 
deeply, hy meditating to place Lord Albemarle, a 
younger general, at the head of the army. Conway 
complained too of the King’s acquiescing to re-adrait 
Grenville ; he had been told at Court, he said, that 
he must stay to exclude Grenville ; now even to 
Grenville the door was open. However, the alarm 
I had given remedied much : Lord Bute came to 
town, and Mackenzie put off his journey to Scot- 
land. Lord Northington pressing the Bedfords on 
the King, received so sharp a reprimand, that 
he left Court, nor would stay to read the King’s 
speech to the Council, which Conway was obliged 
to do. 

Amidst this confusion the Parliament rose on the 
2nd of July, after one of the longest sessions that was 
almost ever known. The City bestowed its freedom 
oil Charles Townshend for his behaviour on the 
East India business and the Dividend Bill, for 
which in truth he had deserved nothing but censure. 
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Somebody, a little more sagacious, inserted in the 
papers the following epigram : — 

The joke of Townshend’s box is little known ; 

Great judgment in the thing the cits have shown. 

This compliment was an expedient clever 
To rid them of the like expense for ever. 

Of so burlesque a choice th’ example sure 
For cit}’ -boxes must all longing cure. 

The honour’d ostracism at Athens fell 
Soon as Hyperbolus had got the shell. 

As times show men, the fluctuation and difllcul- 
ties of those I am describing brought forth some 
symptoms, though not so fully as it appeared after- 
wards, of the singular cast of the Duke of Grafton^s 
mind. Hitherto he had passed for a man of much 
obstinacy and firmness, of strict honour, devoid of 
ambition, and though reserved, more diffident than 
designing. He retained so much of this character, 
as to justify those who had mistaken the rest. If 
he precipitated himself into the most sudden and 
inextricable contradictions, at least he pursued the 
object of the moment with inflexible ardour. If 
he abandoned himself to total negligence of business 
in pursuit of his sports and pleasures, the love of 
power never quitted him ; and when his will was 
disputed, no man was more imperiously arbitrary. 

If his designs were not deeply laid, at least they 
were conducted in profound silence. He rarely 
pardoned those who did not guess his inclination : 
it was necessary to guess, so rare was any instance 
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of his unhosoming’ himself to either friends or con- 
fidants. Why his honour had been so highly rated, 

I can less account ; except that he had advertised 
it, and that obstinate young men are apt to have 
high notions before they have practised the world 
and essayed their own virtue. 

Mr. Conway telling the Duke that Lord Rocking- 
ham desired to treat with his Grace, he commissioned 
Conway to bring them together. In the mean time 
Lord Gower reproaching the Duke with negotiating 
at once with the Bedfords and Rockinghams, as 
Conway had foreseen, the Duke denied even to 
Conway the having authorized him to settle a 
meeting. We were struck with this, and recollect- 
ed how easily his Grace had been engaged by Lord 
Chatham to accept the Treasury, after the most 
vehement protestations against it; and how often 
and how lightly of late he had refused, and then 
consented to remain there. Now, on having seen 
the King at Richmond, his Grace protested against 
holding the Treasury if Lord Temple was to be 
associated to equal power. 

On the 5th of July the King sent likewise for 
Conway to Richmond, and showed him all Lord 
Chatham’s letters. ^ His Majesty had sent for the 
latter ; Lady Chatham wrote to the King that it 
was impossible for her lord even to write. In the 
evening the King had offered to go to him. Lord 


1 Many, if not all of these, are to be found in the third volume 
of Lord Chatham’s Correspondence. E. 
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Chatham himself then wrote to decline that honour, 
pleading his health was worse than ever. His Majesty 
then asked Conway’s advice. The latter proposed 
taking Lord Rockingham’s party. The King listen- 
ed, but asking' what the Marquis himself would ex- 
pect, and Conway replying, the Treasury, the King 
seemed surprised, protested he had heard no men- 
tion of that, and asked, what was then to become of 
the Duke of Grafton ? There seemed some mystery 
in this behaviour. Either Grafton had kept his eye 
on the Treasury, or the King had suffered him to 
allure Lord Rockingham with false hopes. The 
King and the Duke had misunderstood or deceived 
each other ; which was the more likely, the characters 
of both will tell. One point, however, was clear, that 
the King had had the shrewdness to penetrate the 
Duke’s character earlier than anybody else had, 
and had found that of all the various ministers he 
had tried, no man would be more pliant in the closet 
or give him less trouble. In truth the Duke was 
the reverse of Grenville; acquiesced in whatever 
his Majesty proposed, and ever was as ready to 
leave the room as the King was desirous he should. 
He was just the minister whose facility and indo- 
lence suited the views of the King, the Princess, 
and the Favourite. 

His Majesty next commissioned Conway to treat 
with Lord Rockingham, with no restrictions but 
that the Duke of Grafton and the Chancellor should 
be retained in the Administration, though the 
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Treasury should be ceded to Eockingbain, Whether 
the King forgot having allowed this last condition 
to be offered, or hoped to evade it, the following 
negotiations made it plain that he had never in- 
tended to fulfil it, if he could form any system 
without being reduced to that necessity. Two rea- 
sons combined to rivet in his Majesty an aversion 
to having Lord Eockingham for his First Minister j 
the one general and permanent, the other tem- 
porary : the Marquis and his party had and did 
persist in the exclusion of Lord Bute and his con- 
nection. If possessed of power at the eve of a 
new Parliament, he would be able to influence the 
elections to the exclusion of that connection. Tire 
King was not desirous of giving himself a mi- 
nister who would thus be master both of him 
and the Parliament. 

Mr. Conway having sent for the Duke of Eich- 
mond back to London, I was desired to meet him 
on the subject. I was averse, as having no opinion 
. of the abilities of that party ; yet yielded, as it was 
thought I had most weight of any man with that 
Duke ; but though I loved and esteemed him, I 
knew how much he was swayed by the intemperate 
and inconsiderate folly of the Cavendishes ; and 
I accordingly declared that, should the negotiation 
succeed, I would have nothing farther to do with* 
that set. When Mr. Conway had opened the pro- 
posal to the Duke, the first difiiculty that started 
was on Lord Camden. The Duke said, they would 
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not put a negative on him, hut he would he the 
King’s man. I asked if they expected that every 
man should depend on King Rockingham, and no- 
body on King George ? “ But,” said the Duke, 

“ he will he Lord Bute’s man, as Lord Northingfcon 
had been.” I said, “ If Lord Bute desires to make 
another breach, will he ever want a tool ?” “ Oh ! 

but they must have a permanency.” “I know 
none,” I said, “ but holding the Government for 
life by patent.” The Duke said, a junction with 
the Bedfords would secure it. “How,” said I, 
“ my lord, will their coming under you make them 
less impatient to be above you ? But have they in 
their negotiation stipulated anything for your 
friends? Ask them; if they cannot say they did, 
it will be proof they did not. You have insisted 
on Mr. Conway’s resigning : here he is, on the point 
of doing so ; and now you do not know what to do 
with him. Will you refuse the Government now 
when it is offered, and yet continue to oppose and 
impede it ?” The Duke said, he had not opposed 
everything last session more than Mr. Conway. 

“ No ! ” said Conway, eagerly and with warmth ; 

“ what does your Grace think of the land-tax ?” In 
short, we could come to no agi’eement. Conway 
was much hurt, yet persisted in his intention of 
resigming, though his brother and I painted to him 
his obligations to the Duke of Grafton, and the 
unreasonableness of those who claimed his promise, 
though they knew not to what end ; and who ad- 
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hered to their resolution of proposing to the Bed- 
fords to join them, though Conway declared against 
that junction, and though they had no reason to 
expect the King would admit them on these 


terms. 

As we had not been able to settle even prelimi- 
naries, the King again pressed the Duke of Grafton 
to undertake the whole, and remain at the head of 
the Treasury, promising him his fullest support. 
The Duke replied, with vehemence, that if his 
Majesty proposed his being minister, he would take 
his horse, ride out of England, and never return. 
This peremptory, and, as the King thought, in- 
vincible repugnance, suggested a new plan to his 
Majesty, at which Mr. Conway and I were more 
disturbed than at all the other difficulties. It was 
to make Lord Hertford minister, who, we knew, 
was too fond of his interest, to be proper for that 
post. Fortunately Lord Hertford, sensible of his 
own unfitness, started, and said it was impossible. 
The King said, “ You all give me advice, but none 
of you will serve me in my necessity,” Lord 
Hertford recommended Lord Egmont. “ He will 
never accept the Treasury,” said the King, “ but 
you may confer with him; I give you full power 
to do what you please.” Lord Hertford said, he 
himself never spoke in Parliament, and conse- 
quently could not be proper for his Majesty’s 
service. Yet he feared losing the King’s favour by 
refusing; and by expressions, which his son Lord 

VOL. III. 
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Beaucliamp dropped, we feared lie would consent to 
take the Treasury for a time, on the grant of a 
ducal title. I told him there were but three 
options : to take the Rockinghams, and get rid of 
them again as soon as possible; to engage Mr. 
Conway to accept the Treasury, which I could 
scarce think practicable ; or to place the Duke of 
Northumberland there, since, if Lord Bute would 
govern, he and his friends ought to stand in the 
front of the battle, instead of exposing others to 
danger for him. It would, besides, encourage others 
to list,, as marking certainly that the King’s favour 
would accompany the Administration. Lord Hert- 
ford said, the King would not take that step before 
the new elections, lest the unpopularity should affect 
them ; though no doubt he would willingly make the 
Duke of Northumberland minister afterwards. 

I went at night to Lord Holland. He ranted 
for an hour ; said the King might make a page^ first 
minister, and could maintain him so; that Mr. 
Conway, when turned out, ought never to have 
been replaced ; that it had been wrong to restore 

1 Lord Holland had long vented this maxim, though he him- 
self and Lord Chatham had proved the futility of it in the last 
reign, when they had successfully attacked the Duke of New- 
castle’s Administration, on his setting Sir Thomas Robinson to 
lead the House of Commons. Lord Bute at the same instigation 
had erected himself into Minister, with Sir Francis Dashwood for 
his substitute, and though it is true the nation bore it for one 
session, it was so ridiculous an Administration, that the Earl 
took fright, resigned himself, and deposed his deputy. The King 
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General A’Court and others; and that a king of 
England could always make what ministry he 
pleased;— he had forgotten that himself had tried 
for six weeks in the last reign with all the influence 
of the Crown, and could not succeed. All I could 
get from him was, that Lord Bute had not seen the 
King in private for two years — an assertion I 

believed as much as the rest. 

In the meantime Lord Rockingham, on the 
strength of the overtures made to him, had sent 
a formal message to Woburn to invite the Bed- 
fords to enter into the Administration with him. 
The Duke of Bedford returned for answer, that he 
was not averse to Lord Rockingham having the 
Treasury ; for the rest, he would consult his 
friends. 

If Lord Rockingham thus exceeded the offers 
made to him, the King laboured no less to prevent 
their taking place. The Queen asked Colonel 
Fitzroy if he had any weight with his brother, and 
whether the Duke of Grafton would leave the King 
in that distress? The King told Fitzroy he had 

not having courage to repeat the system, though he liked it, had 
recourse to an artful expedient, which answered his purpose— which 
was to set up an ostensible Minister, but govern by his secret' 
junto. Lord Rockingham had really been Minister for one year, 
but found he could not gain the King's confidence without sub- 
mitting to the junto, and he was removed for Lord Chatham 
another real I\Iinister, whose madness or mad conduct left the 
King at liberty to revert to his own system, and then the Duke 
of Gradou and Lord North submitted to be ostensible Ministers. 
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lather see the devil in his closet than Mr. Gren- 
ville. 

Lord Rockingham himself then went to Woburn, 
whence Rigby had been despatched to settle mea- 
sures with Mr. Grenville. The answer given to the 
Marquis was, that Lord Temple and Mr. Grenville 
desired nothing’ for themselves ; would support the 
future Administration, and hoped their friends 
would be taken care of ; but could give no further 
answer, till they knew if the bottom was to be wide 
enough.^ This oracular and evasive reply did not 
yet open the eyes of the Marquis, who had so fixed 
it in his idea that Bute would betray him, and, 
indeed, had made it so natural he should, that the 
most flimsy veil could hide from him what no art 
ought to have been able to conceal. What imagina- 
ble reason ought to have persuaded Rockingham 
that Grenville was willing to be his substitute ? 

This negotiation, and these general terms. Lord 
Rockingham communicated to the Duke of Grafton; 
who, whether oflended at the indecency to the King, 
or affronted at the slight put on himself by their 
treating through him for his own place, grew much 

1 This was not exactly the purport of the message : see infra pp. 
87, SS, ? 20 te. The Duke of Bedford’s construction of it may he 
seen from the following passage in his Journal Mr. Rigby 
informed us of the good temper of mind in which he found Mr. 
Grenville with regard to any Administration which could be 
formed to defeat the secret influence of Lord Bute, and whose 
measures should be pursued conformable to his sentiments about 
America, &c. — (Duke of Bedford’s Journal, 11th of July.} E. 
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reconciled to keeping it iiimself. Tiie Duke said 
to Lord Eockingliam “ Your Lordsliip would not 
leave his Majesty one iioniination. Ho had ex- 
cepted nobody but the Chancellor, and I told \our 
Lordship he ordered me to except myself too; but 
I told you from myself I would give up the '^Ireasury 
to you. By the terms you now ask, you certainly 
do not mean to come in.” Lord Kockingham had 
sense or irresolution enough almost to own he ilid 
not. On tlie report of this conference, the King 
said he would be at liberty to alter, accept, or reject 
any part of their plan as he should see cause. 

The negotiation having gone so far, it was neces- 
sary to proceed till it should produce either agree- 
ment or rupture. The Duke of Grafton and Mr. 
Conway accordingly were empowered by his .Ma- 
jesty to treat in form with the I^Iarcjuis. On the 
15th of July they asked his terms. He si)oke vaguely, 
but highly. At night, Lord Hertford showetl me 
the following notes of a letter, which ho, his brother, 
and the Duke had drawm to send in the Duke’s 
name to the Marquis : — 

“ My dear Lord, — After having delivered to his 
Majesty the answer which your Lordship communi- 
cated to General Conway and myself this morning, 
I was commanded to acquaint your Lordship that 
the King will expect to receive from your Lordship 
the plan on which you and your friends would pro- 
pose to come in, in order to extend and strengthen 
his Administration, that his Majesty may be enabled 
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to judge how far the same shall appear consistent 
with his Majesty’s honour and the public service.” 

I by no means liked this letter. Grenville and 
Bigby I knew wished to prevent Bockingham’s 
acceptance, as they must come in under him, or 
remain out of place. If he declined, they would 
become more united, and Grenville would attain 
the ascendant. A list I could not imagine they 
would deliver, which would disgust all that were 
to be proscribed; nor could they easily agree to 
form a list. All they could wish was, an opportunity 
to break off the treaty, and impute the rupture to 
the King’s defence of Lord Bute’s tools. Tins letter 
furnished every one of these opportunities. To 
extend and strengthen, implied a resolution of retain- 
ing the present system, of which both the Bocking- 
hams and the Bedfords complained. Consistent with 
his honour, bespoke fidelity to Lord Bute’s friends ; 
and expect, sounded harsh and peremptory. Mr, 
Conway had already objected to that word. I 
wished to have the letter so expressed that the 
King’s friends might be able to show it, and exas- 
perate mankind against the unreasonableness of the 
Opposition. I accordingly altered it thus : — 

"‘My dear Lord, — After having delivered to his 
Majesty the answer vvhich your Lordship communi- 
cated to General Conway and myself this morning, 

I was commanded to acquaint your Lordship that 
the King ivishes pour Lordship tvould specify to hmi 
the plan on which you and your friends would pro- 
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})<)3e to come in, in order io form an eniensive and 
^olid Admlnidralion ; that his jMajesty may he 
enahled to judge how far the same may ho advan- 
tmjeoH-'i to his Majestfs and the public service. 

These corrections were approved by the Duke, 
Lord Hertford, and ^Ir. Conway; yet the Duke 
came and told me the next day that he had restored 
the words twiend and sirenythen the Administration. 
Tin’s liud been done no doubt by his Majesty’s 
order; but though I wished, as much as his Ma- 
jesty, to break off the negotiation, I saw how 
improper the method was: it was treating for a 
ciiange and refusing to make it at the same time. 
Accordingly Lord Rockingham returned an answer 
as understanding it in that manner ; but, withal, 
notljing could surpass the insolence of that answer. 


It was long, and, in our hurry, I forgot to keep a 
copy of it; but it concluded with hoping his Grace 
had explained to the King that ho (Rockingham) 
hail lai<l down for a principle that this Administra- 
tion was at an end ; and, therefore, if his Majesty 
liked hv should form a new one, he desired pre- 
viuusly to havu an interview with his Majesty. 

Imperlinem. as the body of the letter and the 
•.r-snuptiou to himself of forming an Administration 


•>u re, it seemed but re:isonable that the King should 
M e liu* man whom he had sent for to be his niinis- 


d to have refu^ed him an audience on the 


Ust»J 


nee id hi- -tyle. Wuiild, pnubably, be falling 
in- they hud laid for breaking off the 
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treaty. Under this dilemma, the Duke of Grafton 
desired me to draw up an answer. I did, and was 
so lucky as not only to please all the persons con- 
cerned — the King, the Duke, and Mr. Conway, but 
to embarrass Lord Rockingham and his Council so 
entirely, that they could neither answer it nor get 
out of the perplexity with tolerable honour or con- 
duct. Here is the letter : — 

“ My dear Lord, — I have laid your Lordship’s 
letter before his Majesty, and have the satisfaction 
of acquainting your Lordship that his Majesty’s 
gracious sentiments concur with your Lordship’s in 
regard to the forming a comprehensive plan of 
administration ; and that his Majesty, desirous of 
uniting the hearts of all his subjects, is ready and 
willing to appoint such a comprehensive Adminis- 
tration as may exclude no denomination of men 
attached to his person and government. When 
your Lordship is prepared to offer a plan of admin- 
istration formed on these views, his Majesty is 
willing your Lordship should yourself lay the same 
before him for his consideration.” 

Lord Rockingham having received this letter, 
owned to the Duke of Grafton and Mr. Conway 
that it was the most artful letter he ever saw, and 
would puzzle him and his friends to answer. The 
Chancellor told Lord Hertford he never saw any- 
thing so ably drawn ; not a word could be mended. 
As it passed for the Duke of Grafton’s composition, 

I allowed for what quantity of applause might be 
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attributed to that belief. Tbe letter, however, re- 
mained unanswered ; Lord Rockingham only press- 
ing the Duke for an audience of a quarter of an 
hour with the King j but the Duke told him it 
could not be obtained. 

At night, Mr. Conway and I going home with 
Lord Hertford to supper, the latter found a most 
pathetic letter from the King, which said the Duke 
of Grafton had just been with him, and had peremp- 
torily declared he would not go on without jMr. 
Conway ; and therefore his Majesty called upon Mr. 
Conway, in the most earnest manner, not to leave 
him exposed to Lord Rockingham, who had insulted 
him so much. The Duke of Grafton, the latter 
said too, had promised the King to desire Mr. Wal- 
pole . would use all his interest with Mr. Conway ; 
to whom his Majesty engaged to give the Blues on 
Lord Ligonier’s death, and any civil place, if he did 
not like that of Secretary of State. Mr. Conway 
cried out at once, it was impossible, I immediately 
saw that if I persuaded him then to stay, he would 
dispute, and thence would confirm himself in his 
resolution. I determined, therefore, to let the first 
burst of his feeling pass over without contradiction, 
that 1 might work on him another way. I walked 
about the room with as melancholy an air as I could 
put on, only dropping now and then, that it was the 
most serious crisis I ever knew. At supper I spoke 
not a word. When the servants were retired, his 
brother, Lady Hertford, and his own wife. Lady 
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Ailesbury, attacked him in the most .eag’er manner, 
pressing* him to comply with the King. He resisted 
as firmly; I jogged Lord Plertford privately, who 
understood me, and said no more : but the two 
ladies were out of patience, thinking me on Mr. 
Conway’s side. Still I would not speak, but seemed 
to be lost in thought, though I attended to every 
word he said, to learn \vhere his principal objection 
lay, and soon found it was to Lord Chatham. When 
we rose u^d to go away, the ladies pressed me to 
give my opinion, which I had expected, and in- 
tended to bring them to do. I then spoke with 
tears in my eyes ; said I was sensible of the honour 
the King had done me ; but, for the King nor any- 
body, would I give Mr. Conway any advice in so 
important a moment, till I had considered the ques- 
tion most cooly and thoroughly. He was much 
pleased, and said that was very fair, I then knew I 
should do what I would; Lord Hertford proposed 
that he and his brother should go early the next 
morning to the Duke of Grafton, but I shifted that 
off, and winked to Lord Hertford, who then said, 
he would go first, and Mr. Conway should come to 
me in the morning to talk the matter over. The 
moment I got home, I wrote back to Lord Hertford 
to explain my meaning, and desired he would not 
come to me till an hour after the time appointed 
for meeting his brother at my house. 

The next day (the 18th), Mr. Conway came to me. 

I told him he had convinced me that while the treaty 
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was going on, he could not • with honour engap to 
the King to undertake a share of the Administra- 
tion, which would encourage the King to break olf 
the treaty : but if Lord Rockingham and his friends 
continued unreasonable, I thought him bound in 
honour to extricate the King from the difficulties 
in which he had, by his promise .of resignation, in- 
volved him. That if he (Conway) refused, his 
Majesty, rather than give up all Lord Bute’s friends, 
would certainly set up some one of them : such a 
step would drive the Opposition into the last 'vio- 
lences, and might end in a civil war. That the 
nation was now quiet and satisfied; and that all 
sober men, not ranked in any faction, would not 
bear to see the King taken prisoner. That all men 
saw through the pretences of the several factions ; 
that all danger of arbitrary power was over, when 
the most Lord Bute pretended was, to save a few 


of his friends from being displaced : but that an- 
other danger was growing upon us, a danger I had 
always feared as much as the power of the Crown, — 
danger from aristocracy, and from those confedera- 
cies of great lords. I showed him that the present 
dissatisfactions were nothing but combinations of 
interested and ambitious men; that Lord- Rocking- 
ham and his party had deserted their principles by 
adopting Grenville and the Bedfords, who had been 
the instruments of Lord Bute’s bad measures, 
besides having been criminal in other excesses 
without his participation. I dwelt on the out- 
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rageous behaviour of the Duke of Richmond the 
day before, who had told me that if Conway should 
refuse to act with Grenville when united with them 
(the Rockinghams), they would bid him go about his 
business ; and that he himself would tell Conway so 
to his face (the greatest excess, in truth, of which 
I ever knew the Duke of Richmond guilty ; whose 
friendly heart was uncommonly unaccustomed to 
resent a difference of opinion in those he loved, 
and who in a few days after this heat gave a clear 
proof of his firm attachment to Conway). I con- 
tinued to say to the latter, that I saw he must do 
something, though I did not well know what : if 
anything, 1 thought that, to show he did not act 
from interest, and to strike a great stroke in charac- 
ter, he must resume the seals of Secretary of State, 
but refuse the salary. The Rockinghams might 
then say what they pleased; that I myself had 
always defied all parties on the strength of my 
disinterestedness : and I then offered him half my 
fortune, which he generously refused, but he was 
exceedingly struck — as I knew he would be — by a 
proposal that would place his virtue in so fair a 
light. How well soever I knew the method of draw- 
ing him to my opinion, it is but justice to say that, 
had I been so inclined, I never could have swayed 
him to any wrong act ; nor had I so often occasion 
to lead him towards my sentiments as to fix his 
irresolution, which Avandered constantly from one 
doubt to another, and paid too much deference to 
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what men would say of Mm.’ This was the case in 
the transaction I am relating. Lord Rockingham 
and his friends did not weigh a moment what Mr. 
Conway owed to the King, to the Duke of Griafton, 
to his country, or to himself. They availed them- 
selves of what had heen more a threat than a 
promise, in order to blow up the Administiation 
and create confusion. To Conway they had not 


paid the least deference, acquiesced in nothing he 
proposed to them or for them, and most arrogantly 
pretended to involve him, against his repeated 
declaration, in a system composed for their own 
convenience, and by their own wilful blindness 
with his and their country’s most grievous enemies. 
Could I employ too much art to set him above such, 
treatment'? He told me he had had some such 
thought as I mentioned, and would certainly follow 
my advice ; but he would resign first on the next 
Wednesday (this was Friday), and then he should 
be able to talk with more authority to the Rocking- 
hams. We agreed to keep this a secret from all 
the world ; and I was only to give the Duke of 
Grafton and Lord Hertford hopes. I said, he might 
be sure I would keep the secret for my own sake ; 
circumstances might change, and I would not pledge 
myself to the King, and be reproached afterwards if 
he was disappointed. I said, too, that I would not 
go to Court (as I ought to have done after the 
King s letter), that I might give no jealousy ; but 
would let the King know the reason of my absent- 
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ing myself. “I like policy,” said I, “but I will always 
speak truth, which I think the best policy.” Conway 
grew impatient at his brother’s not coming, and 
went to the Duke of Richmond. Lord Hertford 
arrived the next moment. I bade him be satisfied, ' 
but would not tell him on what grounds. He did 
not approve his brother’s resigning, but I convinced 
him it was necessary to yield that point in order to 
carry the greater. We agreed, indeed, that to his 
brother he should not give it up^ that his brother 
might not suspect our being too much in concert. 
We then went to him. The Duke of Richmond 
told him that they had sent for the Bedfords to 
town. Lord Hertford and I disputed about the 
resignation before Mr. Conway ; and as I wanted to 
prepare the Duke of Grafton, I said I was sure I 
could convince the last. Lord Hertford said I 
could not. “ Well,” said I, two or three times, “you 
shall see I can. I will go to him — shall I ?” Conway 
said, “Well, go.” Lord Hertford kept his brother in 
dispute. I went, gave the Duke hopes ; told him, 
he himself must retain his place, but must let 
Mr. Conway resign. He said, if it would satisfy 
Mr. Conway’s delicacy, he would. I thus carried all 
my points, and knew I was doing right. At the 
same time I must confess there was a moment in 
which, reflecting on my success, and on the impor- 
tant service I had rendered to the King in so 
distressful and critical an hour, I was tempted to 
think of myself I saw I might have written to 
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the King, or asked an audience, or made any terms 
I pleased for myself. My brother had just been at 
the point of death, and presented me .with the near 
prospect of losing half my income. What would 
remain, would depend on the will of every succeed- 
ing First Lord of the Treasury; and it was deter- 
mined in my own breast that I would pay court to 
none. I resisted, however ; and in this favourable 
shining hour, resolved to make no one advantage for 
myself. I scorned to tell either my friend or myself, 
and sat down contented with having done the best 
for him, and with shutting the door against a crew 
I hated or despised : yet I had one more struggle 
to come before the victoiy was complete. 

At night the two brothers and I saw the Duke 
of Grafton again. Our intelligence agreed that 
Grenville had said to his friends that he had reserv- 
ed himself at liberty to oppose. This showed 
what headlong voluntary dupes Lord Rockingham 
and his friends had made themselves. 

On the 20th, a meeting was held at the Duke 
of Newcastle’s, of Lord Rockingham, the Duke of 
Richmond and Dowdeswell, with Newcastle himself, 
on one part ; and of the Duke of Ledford, Lord 
Weymouth, and Rigby on the other. The Duke of 
Bedford had powers from Grenville to act for him, 
but did not seem to like Lord Rockinghanfs taking 
on himself to name to places. On the latter asking 
what friends they wished to prefer, Rigby said, with 
his cavalier bluntness, “ Take the Court Calendar 
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and give them one, two, three thousand pounds 
a-year.” Bedford observed that they had said nothing 
on measures : Mr. Grenville would insist on the 
sovereignty of this country over America being 
asserted. Lord Bockingham replied, he would 
never allow it to be a question whether he had 
given up this country : he never had. The Duke 
insisted on a declaration. The Duke of Bichmoiid 
said, “ We may as well demand one from you, that 
you never'will disturb that country again.” Neither 
would yield. However, though they could not 
agree on measures, as the distribution of places 
was more the object of their thoughts and of their 
meeting, they reverted to that topic. Lord Rock- 
ingham named Mr. Conway; Bedford started ; said, 
he had no notion of Conway ; had tliought he was 
to return to the military line. The Duke of 
Richmond said, it was true Mr. Conway did not 
desire a civil place; did not know whether he 
would bo persuaded to accept one ; but they were 
so bound to him for his resignation, and thought 
him so able, they must insist. The Duke of Bed- 
ford said, Conway was an olliccr sa/is tachc, but not 
a minister sans tacke. Rigby said, not one of tiic 
present Cabinet should be saved. Dowdeswell asked, 
“What! not one?” — “No” — “What! not Charles 
Townshcnd ?” “ Oii !” said Rigby, “ that is dillerent ; 
besides, lie has been in opposition.” “.S<i has (^ui- 
way,”.said Dowdeswell ; “ lie has voted twice against 
the Court, Townsheud but once.” “ But," said Rigby. 
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« Conway is Bute’s man.” “Pray ” said Dowdeswell, 

“ is not Charles Townshend Bute’s ?” “ Ay, but Con- 
way is governed by bis brother Hertford, who is 
Bute’s.” “ So is Charles Townshend by his brother,^ 
who is Bute’s.” “ But Lady Ailesbury" is a Scotch- 
woman.” “ So is Lady Dalkeith.^ From this dia- 
logue the assembly fell to wrangle, and broke up 
quarrelling. So high did the heats go, that the 
Cavendishes ran about the towm, publishing the 
issue of the conference, and taxing the Bedfords 
with treachery. 

Notwithstanding this, the same evening the 
Duke of Bedford sent to desire another interview, 
to which Lord Bockinghara yielded ; but the Duke 
of Richmond refused to be present. So much, how- 
ever, were the minds on both sides ulcerated by 
former and recent disputes, and so incompatible 
were their views, that the second meeting broke 
up ill a final quarrel ; and Lord Rockingham re- 
leased the other party from all their engagements. 
The Duke of Bedford desired they might still con- 
tinue friends — that was, at least, agree to oppose 
together. Lord Rockingham said, No they were 
broken for ever.‘‘ 

^ George Lord Townshend. 

® Lady Caroline Campbell, wife of General Conway. 

Lady Caroline Campbell', wife of Charles Townshend. 
These two ladies were daughters of two Johns Dukes of Argyll, 
and were widows of the Earls of Ailesbury and Dalkeith. 

According to the Duke of Bedford’s Journal, this meeting 
originated with the Duke of Kewcastle : it took place at New- 
VOL. III. 
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H v.as at llii^ incctini,' tijat thi? Duke of New- 
fa>llr ajijicariMl lor lla: hrst tiinu ‘ in a political 
li’^kt. Am* ainl lVtji»lciu-5s uL Imi/th wore out that 

w 

iai>y pa>-.ion tor intrigue, which power had not 
lii t-n aide to >atiate. nor dhygrace correct. He lan- 
UMii^hod ahove a Year longer, Init wa-S heard of no 
more on the i^ceue of affairs. 

Chance and folly having thus disjicrsed those 
cloinis that were tuilv forinidahle hv their asseinblai^o, 
the ta."!; grew easier tt» re-estal)lish some serenity; 
yet the principal actor could not help di>tingui.s)iing 
his Miperifir absurdity before the act was closed. 

'flu; Duke of itichmond actjualnted me, outlie 
li'Jnd, that Lord Iiockingham was going to the 
King to lliank his Majesty for his gracious oilers, 
to ask pardon for having dealt with Grenville and 
the Bedfords, and to .acquaint him that he could not 

ca.stliJ Huiist! on ihc gist, .at 9 o’clock iu the ovcuiiiy. Tlie two 
Diikc.s, the Manjui.s, ami Rigby ami Dowticswell wore 

the only jior.sons present, 'i’lic point on which they linally dis- 
agreed was Mr. Conway’s continuing Secretary of State with the 
lead in the Commons. “ 'rhis,” says the Duke, “ necessarily put 
an end to any further possibility of going on, and wo broke up 
with our declaring ourselves free from all engagements to one 
another, ami to be as before this negotiation began.” — Caven- 
disifs Debates, vol. i. .Appendix, p. GOG. — E, 

> At the beginning of the ensuing year, being iu great danger, 
ami recovering to some degree, lie resolved to give over politics ; 
he was then seventy-four. 'Phis determination ho notified by 
letter to Princess Amelie, Lord Rockingham, and others; for 
he could not (piit folly but iu a foolish manner. He languished 
near ten months, and died November 17, I7fi8. 
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undertake the Administration. One should rather 
have expected that when he confessed his error in 
applying to them, he would propose to accept without 
them. I said, not with much ardour, that I hoped 
they -Avould now accept alone j and I asked what 
was to become of Conway? Tiic Duke replied, 
They had told Mm ho mmt go or, “ Well, my hm\" 
said I, “ but then you cannot continue to oppose.” 

“ No,” replied the Duke, “ if the King should oiler ns 
full power, he might bo sure now that wc could not 
make use of it against his friends ; yet .1 do not 
know whether wc should undertake. I think wc 
must at least allow our friends to take on with the 
Court.” I commended this noble behaviour, and 
approved the admission of their friends; but their 
first thoughts had been too right to last. 

Lord Eockingham went to Court, and asked an 
audience; but instead of the decent part he had 
meditated, he sillily entered into former complaints 
against Lord Bute. The King, as unnecessarily 
frank, owned that he had never intended to ‘'^ivo 

a 

him the Treasury, but to keep the Duke of Grafton. 
Thus they parted, each more soured than they had 
met. The King complained that Lord Eockingham 
had taxed him with breach of his word, and that 
he had not offered to accept without Grenville, &c. 
Lord Eockingham, that the King had not asked him 
to undertake — as if the language he had held, had 
been conciliatory. His party resented highly what 
they called the King’s insincerity; and the Duke 
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of Richmond, dining’ with Conway and me, ex- 
jjressed the utmost warmth, declaring they would 
accept nothing under as full powers as had been 
granted to Lord Chatham. Conway endeavoured 
to moderate ; but as I could go farther than it was 
proper for Conway to do, I ridiculed the ascribing 
as much importance to Lord Rockingham as to 
Lord Chatham ; and said the former could only 
compose an Administration in dumb show, so few 
of the party being speakers, and none of any rank 
among them, but his Grace, having any parts. I 
asked how they could treat Mr. Conway so ill? 
They had called on him to resign; had that very 
morning acknowledged he must stay, and had ad- 
vised him to stay ; and now the Duke said, they had 
only meant he should stay just for the present mo- 
ment. But there was no allaying the Duke’s heat ; 
and indeed, unless they would have acquiesced in the 
only rational plan, a junction with the Administration, 
without insisting on the pre-eminence of Rocking- 
ham, it was indifferent to me whether they were 
pacified or not. The difficulty, however, was in- 
creased to Conway by the regard they had paid to 
him, and which had widened their breach with the 
Bedfords. But besides their having allowed the 
necessity of his staying in place, their struggle for 
him was not only what he had deserved at their 
hands, but had much the appearance of having been 
but a decent tribute, since they had owned toAb© 
Bedfords that they doubted his accession ; and what 
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n ' .-.IrlPfl for Wm, 

„as yet not only averae to, 

riiey Avei-e morally cei ^ coalition witt Gren- 
but would not ‘‘“"miscan-iagehad flowed from 
,me. Every part o ^ ^ t thei^ 

their own fand. ^ wthout ask- 

plan without the Kmo offered; 

ing it, bad refused on f^^ee; 

and had concluded for opposing any 

had owned they bar Conway should 

sr ti »-»;•>- -« - r.?: 

. 1 „ tUeir having made use of bis name 
out by then o great, 

„, 1“ » ™ ‘“f ■“" 

that his Majesty should once more 0^“ 
ministration in form to Lord Boeking . , • 
nothing but the positive refusal of "™'.‘ 

induce Mr. Conway to go on. I Lie'b - > 
was not very civil to his Grace to Mse lim to 
propose again a successor to biwself; but uij con- 
fidence that Rockingham would agam refuse, ml 
the lienefits resulting thence, eocournged me to pi ess 
that advice. The Duke, tbougb disiiiclined to the 

measure, ivas persuaded. I sent Lord Hertford to 
the King with the same counsel ; said, I was sure 
they would refuse; if they did, I besought his ISla- 
jesty to express no resentment, but to soothe th^yo, 
and say, that though they would not ■ 
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Administration, he yet hoped they would support it, 
and suffer their friends to enlist, which at least 
would jjroduce a defection from their party. 

The Duke acquainted the King with my advice, 
who expressed extreme repugnance to it, yet con- 
sented to follow it, though it was very grievous, he 
said, to humble himself again to Lord Rockingham, 
who, hut the preceding day, had taxed him with 
an ancient breach of promise. To Lord Plertford 
his Majesty observed, that it was very extraordinary 
advice to come from me. Lord Hertford explained 
that my reasons were founded upon the hopes of 
carrying Mr. Conway clearly from Lord Rocking- 
ham, on a new refusal of the latter; and for fear 
his Majesty should be reduced, if Conway wavered, 
again to deliver himself up to Mr. Grenville. The 
King replied, he would sooner meet Grenville at 
the end of his sword than let him into his closet ; 
and that there must be men in England who would 
form an Administration for him, and not let him be 
reduced to that mortification. His Majesty would 
not yield to send for Lord Rockingham, but allowed 
the offer to be once more renewed, — a consent from 
which I drew a remarkable observation : as his 
Majesty yielded on the first proposal (for he saw 
the Duke before the conversation with Lord Hert- 
ford), it was plain he did not always consult the 
Princess or Lord Bute, having now allowed the 
Duke to make the offer, before the latter quitted 
the closet. 
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The Duke, Mr. Conway, and I, consulted on the 
best method of delivering the message. Conway 
thought it was best to do it, as I had advised, in a 
free, friendly way, exhorting the Marquis to let 
them all re-unite in their old system ; and Conway 
added, “ If they refuse, your Grace and I must then 
do the best we can.” 

At night, the Duke, Conway, and Lord Rocking- 
ham met. The Duke, in the King’s name, oifcred 
him the Treasury, in the amicable way agreed on. 
Lord Rockingham was all reserve, and Avould only 
say, this was no message. The Duke offended, and 
naturally cold and shy, would not repeat positively 
that it was *, and thus the meeting broke off.^ 

1 Many of the letters that passed between the Opposition 
leaders during this negotiation are preserved among the Bedford 
MSS. They confirm substantially the narrative in the text. 
The Grenvilles appear from first to last to have been the real 
obstacles to any satisfactory arrangement. The Duke of Bed- 
ford would probably have been satisfied with such a share of 
power as would (to use his own words) “ rescue the King and the 
country out of the hands of Lord Bute, and restore strength and 
energy to the Government upon a constitutional fooling, free from 
favouritism and the guidance of a Minister not in a responsible 
employment.” — (MS. Letter to the Marquis of Rockingham, July 
16.) He thought less of measures than of men, and his bold, 
sanguine turn of mind made him underrate the difficulties in- 
separable from a coalition. Mr. Grenville looked much further 
than the exclusion of Lord Bute. He concurred in the idea of 
an extended and comprehensive administration on the ostensible 
ground that such an administration was likeliest to he a perma- 
nent one, but his concurrence hinged on the condition « that a plan 
of measures should be adopted to the satisfaction of Lord Temple 
and himself, and particularly the capital measure of asserting and 
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Having engaged the King and Duke in so bold 
and hazardous a step, I trembled lest it should take 
another turn than I expected : and though my 
advice had not been completely followed, yet as it 
sufficed to disgust Conway, I rejoiced that it had 
ended so fortunately, especially as I doubted from 
recollecting circumstances and from Lord Eocking- 
ham"s demand of a precise message, whether he 
would not have accepted ; in which case the King 

establishing the sovereignty of Great Britain over the Colonies,” 
which he insinuates had been purposely kept back by Lord Rock- 
ingham. This was the purport of the message brought from him 
by Mr. Rigby to Woburn. — (MS, Letter from Mr. Grenville to 
Mr. Rigby, July 16.) From the moment that his determination 
was made known, all hopes of union between the parties in Oppo- 
sition were at an end. 

The heartiness and warmth with which Lord Rockinsrham's 
overtures were in the first instance received at Woburn, gave his 
disappointment additional bitterness. (Letter from Lord Albe- 
raai-le to Mr. Rigby, July 23, Bedford MSS.) The unpleasant 
truth was thus also revealed to him, that his destiny was rather 
to correct and to advise than to administer the Government. Mr. 
Burke must have strangely deceived himself when he compli- 
mented the Marquis on his magnanimity in refusing office at the 
price of the abandonment of his friends. It was the union of the 
Bedford and Grenville parties that had broken up his administra- 
tion and now alone prevented his reconstructing it, with the addi- 
tional injury of almost destroying the Opposition. Indeed Lord 
Rockingham felt no little embarrassment how to give an osten- 
sible explanation of his conduct, or to state the principles on 
which the Opposition ought to be conducted in future. (See his. 
Letters to Mr. Dowdeswell. — Cavendish Debates, vol. i. Appen- 
dix 2, p. 583.) He had no feelings in common with his new 
allies beyond a distrust of the King, and hatred of Lord Bute. 
Hi^ political sympathies, and in some degree his personal friend- 
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would probably have flown off, and Conway have 
been offended the other way, if the terms, ^vhen 
offered and accepted, had not been granted. That 
Rockingham fluctuated between ambition and dis- 
trust was evident, for late that very night the Duke 
of Richmond came to Lord Hertford’s door and sent 
for me down to his chariot, when, though ashamed 
of the silly message imposed upon him, he made me 
this frantic and impertinent proposal from Lord 
Rockingham, which I was desired to deliver to Mr, 

ships were with the Ministers. Thus he was brought into a false 
position, which made his course most difficult, and fully explains 
the following passage in one of his letters : — “ You know I never 
disguised to my friends that I considered them as a forlorn hope> 
but that the maintenance of character and credit was in honour 
incumbent upon them, and would in the first place be a comfort 
to their own minds, and though it might appear improbable at 
present, yet it was not impossible that such conduct might ulti- 
mately prove the best policy.” The Duke of Richmond had strongly 
recommended the Marquis to come in without the Grenvilles and 
Bedfords (see the Duke’s Letter to Burke, in Burke, Coll. Corresp. 
vol. ]. p. 139); and it would seem that the party afterwards 
regretted that this advice had not been followed, though as long 
as the King continued unfavourable to them, it surely is more 
than doubtful that they would have succeeded better than in the 
preceding year. 

Of the various accounts which have been published of these 
negotiations, Walpole’s is the most clear and impartial, as well as 
interesting. It is confirmed in all essential points both by Mr. 
Dowdeswoll s narrative in his life of his father, and the Duke of 
Bedfords Private Journal, — authorities of equal authenticity, 
though proceeding from opposite political sources. Almon’s 
(Political Register, vol. i. pp, 201_208,) is justly condemed by 
Lord Rockmgham as luost unfair, and that nobleman is probably 
riglit 111 ascribing it to Lord Temple.— E. ^ 
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Conway, — that the latter would engage the King to 
allow the Marquis to try again to get the Bedfords 
— the Bedfords whom, two days before, Rockingham 
and all his party had absolutely broken with, and 
published as the most treacherous of men, and who 
had proscribed Conway himself. Should the Bed- 
fords again refuse, the Marquis notified that he 
would then deign to accept the Administration. I 
neither wished his acceptance, nor chose to run any 
farther risks of it. Conway, to whom I communi- 
cated it, treated this senseless proposal as it de- 
served ; and the Duke of Richmond did not attempt 
to defend it.^ 

^ It appears from the Duke of Bedford’s Journal that he had a 
long interview with Lord Rockingham on the 23rd, in which the 
latter behaved very politely and cordially to him, and it was pro- 
bably out of that interview that the Duke of Richmond’s commu- 
nication originated. Lord Rockingham subsequently considered 
that nothing but the interference of the Grenvilles prevented the 
Duke's concurrence with him in forming a Ministry. The Duke 
of Grafton seems to have been of the same opinion. — (Bedford 
MSS.)--E. 
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General Observations. — Attempt to procure an Earldom for 
Lord Holland. — Reconstruction of the Administration. — • 
Death of Charles Townshend — Of the Comte de Gucrchy. 
— Of the Duke of York. — Characters of the Royal Dukes. — 
French Travellers in England and Ireland. — Genius of Con- 
way.— Conduct of Lord Townshend in Ireland, — Meeting of 
Parliament. — Debates on the Address. — 'Fresh Negotiations 
with the Bedford Party. 
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Nothing now remained but to resettle tbe 
Administration as we could on its old bottom, no 

• t 

new forces being to be had. But, I must make a 
few observations. 

In all my experience of tbe King or knowledge 
of bis measures, be never interfered with bis Minis- 
ters, scarce took any part in bis own business (I 
speak of tbe past years of bis reign), unless when 
be was to undo an Administration. Wbetber bating 
or liking tbe persons be employed, tbe moment he 
took them, be seemed to resign himself entirely to 
their conduct for tbe time. If what they proposed 
was very disagreeable to him, at most he avoided it 
by delay. How far he bad entered into bis mother’s 
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and Lord Bute’s plans while they were all-powerful 
at the beginning of his reign, cannot be known. 
Afterwards he had, undoubtedly, confidence in none 
of his Ministers ; which according with his extreme 
indolence and indilference to all men, his Ministers 
found little obstruction to their views from the 
closet, till the greater indolence of the Duke of 
Grafton and Lord North taught his Majesty to act 
on bis own judgment, assisted by the secret junto of 
the creatures of Lord Bute. The sensible disgrace 
that fell -on the Crown from so frequent a change of 
Ministries, had, at last, alarmed the King, and made 
a lasting impression. And yet the ruling principle 
of the reign, which had been, by breaking aiid 
dividing all parties, to draw attention and depend- 
ance only to the King himself, had succeeded so 
happily, that even these storms tended to strengthen 
the unbounded influence at which the King aspired, 
and which he pursued invariably on every returning 
calm. The ductility and congenial indolence of the 
Duke of Grafton, accompanied with' much respect 
and good breeding, fixed his Majesty in preferring 
him to all the men whom he cozdd employ : and 
though the Duke not long afterwards fell into a 
connection of very ill-odour at Court, the te- 
dious tyranny of Grenville, and the inveteracy of 
Rockingham to Bute, were so much more dreaded, 
that Grafton did not cease to be almost a favourite ; 
with the additional comfort to the King, that if 
forced to sacrifice him, it would be the loss of an 
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useful tool, rather than of a Minister for whom he 
had any fondness. 

Another observation is, that during the whole 
preceding negotiation the names of Loid Chatham 
and Charles Townshend were scarce mentioned, so 
insignificant had both rendered themselves to the 
nation and to every faction in it. . 

I cannot help reflecting, too, that had the Duke 
of Cumberland or the Duke of Devonshire lived, 
men in the prime of their age, many of the follies I 
have been recounting had probably been avoided. 
The excellent sense of the former would have 
kept Lord Rockingham and the Cavendishes within 
bounds; and the deference of his Royal Highness 
for the Crown would have restrained them from 
the excesses into which they fell against the King, 
the Princess, and the Favourite ; for though nobody 
had less partiality to the two latter, he would not 
have encouraged a useless inveteracy, when himself 
would have enjoyed so much credit in the Govern- 
ment. The Duke of Devonshire, though inferior in 
parts even to Lord Rockingham, must have had the 
precedence of him in Administration; and being 
diffident, timid, decent, and fond of court, no man 
would have been more alarmed at the violent and 
obnoxious counsels of his brother John. The latter 
would undoubtedly have enjoyed much credit with 
the Duke; but as men govern others by humourino- 
their tempers, not by driving them into contrary 
extremes, I question whether Devonshire would not 
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oftener Iiave checked than have been impelled by 
Lord John’s visions. As either the Prince or the 
Duke would probably have prevented many scenes 
that I have related, so both, I am persuaded, would 
have obstructed and discountenanced the frenzy 
into which their friends were hurried in the subse- 
quent Parliament. 

The share I had liad in these transactions could 
not be totally a secret, especially to those who 
looked narrowly into or had connections with the 
Court ; yet it did surprise me, I own, when the first 
person I beheld at my feet was Lord Holland. He 
sent for me, and weakly pretending that it was to 
gratify his wife, of all women the most indifferent 
to grandeur, he supplicated me in the most flatter- 
ing terms to obtain him an earldom from the Duke 
of Grafton. In a long intimacy, and during every 
period of his power, he had barely once, and that 
when he foresaw I should not accept it,^ offered me 
a faint attemj)t to serve me conditionally. I had 
the strongest presumption for believing that he had 
afterwards essentially injured me for declining to 
assist his bad measures. I was not at all sorry to 

1 It was after Mr. Pelham’s death, when he had joined the 
Duke of Newcastle, and was made Secretary of State. He came 
to me and told me he believed that he could procure for my 
own life the place I held during ray brother’s, if I would be 
well with the Duke of Newcastle. I replied warmly and peremp- 
torily, “ Mr. Fox, do you think that, after laughing' at the 
Duke of Newcastle all my life, I will stoop to accept a favour 
from him ? ” 
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have this opportunity of repaying both debts by 
forgiving both, and by endeavouring to obtain what 
he desired. The King had declined his request, 
pleading the state of his affairs. I told Lord 
Holland I would use all my interest mth the Duke 
of Grafton to oblige him, but that I was not so vain 
as to think I could obtain the earldom .for him, if 
his own importance could not. I did earnestly 
labour it, and really believe the Duke of Grafton 
did too, as he promised me he would : but the King 
could not be persuaded to grant it : I know not 
why. Lord Holland had well earned it. He read 
to me at the same time a long letter from Lord 
Bute, dated September 1st, 1766, in which in the 
strongest terms the Favourite disclaimed having 
been made acquainted with the last promotion of 
Lord Chatham, and the restoration of his own brother 


Mackenzie ; adding that a great lady, to whom he 
(the Earl) often paid his court, had been as igno- 
rant and incredulous of those steps as himself ; and 
protesting that himself had not seen the King since 
the preceding July. I knew not how to give entire 
credit to this epistle: however, as it owned the 
continuation of his visits to the Princess, it imported 
little what embargo it was thought prudent to lay 
on his actual commerce with , the King, nor by what 
channels the intercourse was kept up. The credit 
which Mackenzie soon gained with the Duke of 
Grafton spoke the duration of favour ; and as no 
symptoms appeared of the Queen having acquired 
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uuy piiiuit'ul ust'i-iniuni i>v»t in.'r hu^baml, the ohl 
cotuit'i’tinu-’ ju'uhalily .itili, thuu^'li thu 

t'Iam<)ur> ni tiuif.s in-'|>irui} great caution in 

ounlucting iln-ui. ’ 

On till' I.onl Ht-rtfuni. .\fr. Conway, and f 
Mjj'ju'd with tiu* fit' (IiiUton, when ho and Con- 
way Wfr«r to tal,*' tlicir final r. -'ointiuns, and to iix 
tiu'ir tutiu'f' Aiiinini>tralion. Conway appeared by 
far the more flctiM mined ; yet iioth agreed tt) go on, 
though the Onke laid in a .sjieeious .salvo, tiiat it 
•shfiulfi finly he till Lonl Chatham ^hou!d recover. 
Fnun th.-’.t nnunent there was no further question 
of him. Conway, svijo tle.-^ired Ids own liberty, 
willingly .‘•nb.'jcribetl tf) th.at Cfuiditiun. Thu list 
was next to he adjusted. 1 ju’uposeil thu Duke of 
N’orthumherlami .sliouhl hu President of thu Coun- 
eii. as an indic.'ition that tlie King intended this 
Atlminist ration .should last, ilotli thu Duke and 
Conway objected as .savouring too much of Bute; 
for, however Higby had charged Conway with being 
subservient to the Favourite, no man living was less 
propensu to 1dm, nor hud less eumiection with him. 


* A distiiicl coiiliniKUion of Lord hate’s statement may ha 
f'oaml in tfie Memoirs of Mr. Dntens, the Secretary to Mr. 
Mackenzie. His Lordshi{> assured tiiat gentleman “ that since 
the year 17UG he never interfered, directly or indirectly, with 
public alTairs, nor had privately seen the King during that period, 
He coutiuued to visit regularly the Princess of Wales ; but when 
the King came to see his mother, ho always retired by a back 
staircase.” — (Memoirs of a Traveller now iu Retirement, vol. iv. 
p. 183.)— E. 
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I myself, who wished the Administration should 
have his support, had never been within his doors 
after he had been First Lord of the Treasury ; and 
when 1 wished he should traverse any counsels of any 
faction, I was reduced to drop notices accidentally 
to such of his friends as I happened to have a 
common acquaintance with. Even Lord Hertford, 
though connected with him by his son’s marriage,^ 
had not the slightest intercourse with him — not from 
disinclination, but from the shy, uncommunicative, 
and now timid disposition of that unpopular man. 
A greater difficulty presented itself, — the Chancellor* 
of Ireland was dying. Lord Chatham, wishing to 
gain the support of Norton, had wanted to purchase 
and appoint the latter to succeed to those Seals. 
Conway had already strongly objected to Norton 
on the flagrancy of his character, and renewed his 
opposition now, fearing abuse from the Rocking- 
haras. I said, When they had adopted even Sand- 
wich, could they reproach him with taking Norton ? 

^ Lord Beauchamp and Lord Mountstewart, sons of tho Earls 
_ of Hertford and Bute, had married the two daughters of the late 
Lord Windsor. 

. 2 Lord Chancellor Bowes ; he was an Englishman who had 
practised at the Irish Bar, where he had successively filled the 
offices of Solicitor and Attorney General. He was afterwards 
Lord Chief Baron, and on the death of . Lord Jocelyn obtained 
the Great Seal with an Irish Peerage. He died in 1767 without 
male issue. He is said to have been learned and eloquent, and to 
have presided in the House of Lords with great dignity. Some 
interesting letters from him to Mr. Dodington are printed in 
the Appendix to Adolphus’s History of George the Third.—E. 

VOL. HI. 
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If Norton was not for the Ministers, he would he 
against them, and was too able to let it be in- 
diliercnt on which side he acted. I proposed the 
Duke should take the deed on himself. Conway 
finding the Duke would not go on, unless this was 
done, gave it up. We then sketched out other 
arrangements; and it was settled that Conway 
should he cither Cabinet-Counsellor and Lieuten- 
ant-General of the Ordnance, or third Secretary of 
State for America. 

The Lieutenancy of the Ordnance was pitched 
upon, as Lord Townshend, to please his brother 
Charles, was destined to be Viceroy of Ireland in 
the room of Lord Bristol. The last, whose stately 
manners and delicate form were ill-adapted to 
2)lease so rude and turbulent a people as the Irish, 
and who was now deprived of the support of his pa- 
tron, Lord Chatham, had been alarmed at the rough 
reception that he heard was preparing for him ; and 
fearing he should be turned out if Lord Rocking- 
ham or Grenville became Minister, had declared he 
would resign his government. He now wrote to 
the Duke of Grafton, that if his Majesty still laid 
his commands on him, he would go and take posses- 
sion, but should not be sorry to be excused. He 
was taken at his word, and Lord Townshend 
appointed his successor.. The latter yielded the 
Ordnance handsomely to Conway, who was obliged 
to retain his old Seals, it having been observed that 
a third Secretary of State being a new office could 
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not sit in the House of Commons. The Duke of 
Grafton persisted in not dismissing Lord Northing- 
ton, being desirous of keeping some post in his 
power that could facilitate his introducing the Bed- 
fords. Thus no room was left for Lord Egmont 
or Lord Edgecumbe, with whom we were all willing 
to strengthen the Administration. Its recovering 
its permanency at all was a signal disappointment 
to Grenville and Rockingham, who had flattered 
themselves that Grafton and Conway could not be 
induced to go on, and who had certainly quarrelled 
upon the presumption that either the one or the 
other must succeed. Conway was indeed most 
averse to accept the Ordnance and retain the Seals, 
and wished heartily to give up the latter ; and when 
compelled to keep both, would not accept the very 
lucrative emoluments of Secretary, as I had sug- 
gested ; but of that hereafter. 

Having thus contributed once more to a settle- 
ment agreeable to my wishes, fatigued with so long 
anxiety and suspense, torn from all the amuse- 
ments I loved, and detesting details after my point 
was accomplished, nor more inclined than formerly 
to profit of the consideration I had acquired, I once 
more broke from politics, and set out for Paris,, 
where I staid six weeks. In that little interval an 
unexpected event happened, which both shook and 
prevented a shock to the Administration. 

On the 4th of September died. Charles Towns- 
hend, of a neglected fever, in, I think, the forty- 
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socon<l year of his age. He met his approaching 
foe «•. h a good humour that never (Zok him! 
Mci 'Util an equanimity that he had never sho™ on 
tlic most trifling occasions. Though cut off so im- 
maturely, it is a question whether he had not lived 
long enough for his character. His genius could 
have received no accession of brightness; his faults 
only promised multiplication. He had almost every 
Sroat talent, and every little quality. His vanity 
exceeded even his abilities, and his suspicions 
seemed to make him doubt whether he had any. 
"With such a capacity be must have been the great- 
est man of this age, and perhaps inferior to no man 
in any age, had his faults been only in a moderate 
proportion — in short, if he had had but common 
truth, common sincerity, common honesty, common 
modesty, common steadiness, common courage, and 
common sense.' 


■ ^ This portrait has the broad lines of truth, and is more to be 
depended upon than Mr. Burke’s splendid and affectionate pane- 
gyric, (Speech on American Taxation ;) and yet who can blame 
the warmtii with which this great man claims admiration for a 
genius which in some points resembled his own ? It is to be re- 
gretted that of the many eminent literary men who enjoyed Mr. 
Townshend’s intimacy, none should have left behind any memo- 
rial by which bis wonderful qualities might be justly appreciated. 
In the absence of all biographical information, the following loose 
memoranda from Sir George Colebrooke’s Memoirs are not with- 
out value. 

« The ambition of Mr. Townshend would not have been grati- 
fied but by being Minister; and doubtless, had he lived to see the 
Duke of Grafton resign, he must have bad the offer which w^ 
made to Lord North, who succeeded him as Chancellor o e 
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A month before he died, he told Rigby he would 
resign, and would never rest till he brought him and 
his friends into place ; and asked how he should do 
it. On the very day his wife kissed hands for a 


Exchequer. But he never would have remained Premier as long 
as Lord North did. Though much his superior in eloquence and 
abilities, he wanted the nerve necessary to conduct business 
with steadiness ; and instead of engaging in hostilities with Ame- 
rica, he would have been the first to flinch from them, had he 
lived and been allowed to guide. So far, therefore, his death 
may be considered as a public loss. As a private man, his friends 
had used to say that they should not see his like again. Though 
they were often the butts of his wit, they always returned to his 
company with fresh delight, which they would not have done had 
there been either malice or rancour in what he said. He loved 
society, and in his choice of friends preferred those over whom 
he had a decided superiority in talent. He was satisfied when ho 
put the table in a roar, and he did not like to see it done by an- 
other. When Garrick and Poote were present, he took the lead, 
and hardly allowed them an opportunity of showing their talents 
of mimicry, because he could excel them in their own art. He 
shone particularly in taking off the principal members of the 
House of Commons. Vanity was his ruling passion, and he sa- 
crificed, even before his wife and daughter, all sense of decorum 
to a joke: I have seen instances of this which would have 
shocked Lord Rochester. Among the few he feared was Mr. 


Selwyn ; and at a dinner at Lord Gower’s they had a trial of 
skill, in which Mr. Selwyn prevailed. When the company broke 
up, Mr. Townshend, to show he had no animosity, carried him in 
his carriage to White’s; and as they parted, Mr. Selwyn could not 
help saying, < Remember, this is the first set-down you have given 
me to-day.’ As Mr. Townshend lived at considerable expense 
and had little paternal fortune, he speculated occasionally both in 
the Free* and English fends. With regard to the first, ho had 
a conceinj.th me m cmirati sur le cuir, in which wo lost, and ho 
gave me h.s bond for his share of the difference, which ms ptdd 
after hr. death. When he was Chancellor of the Eachetiuer^he 
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second year of his age. He met his approaching 
fate with a good humour that never forsook him, 
and with an equanimity that he had never shown on 
the most trifling occasions. Though cut off so im- 
maturely, it is a question whether he had not lived 
long enough for his character. His genius could 
have received no accession of brightness ; his faults 
only promised multiplication. He had almost every 
great talent, and every little quality. His vanity 
exceeded even his abilities, and his suspicions 
seemed to make him doubt whether he had any. 
With such a capacity he must have been the great- 
est man of this age, and perhaps inferior to no man 
in any age, had his faults been only in a moderate 
proportion — in short, if he had had but common 
truth, common sincerity, common honesty, common 
modesty, common steadiness, common courage, and 
common sense. ‘ 

^ This portrait has the broad lines of truth, and is more to be 
depended upon than Mr. Burke’s splendid and affectionate pane- 
gyric, (Speech on American Taxation;) and yet who can blame 
the warmth with which this great man claims admiration for a 
genius which in some points resembled his own ? It is to be re- 
gretted that of the many eminent literary men who enjoyed Mr. 
Townshend’s intimacy, none should have left behind any memo- 
rial by which his wonderful qualities might be justly appreciated. 
In the absence of all biographical information, the following loose 
memoranda from Sir George Colebrooke’s Memoirs are not with- 
out value. 

“ The ambition of Mr. Townshend would not have been grati- 
fied but by being Minister ; and doubtless, had he lived to see the 
Duke of Grafton resign, he must have had the offer which was 
made to Lord North, who succeeded him as Chancellor of the 
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Ilus he had -hca ;nd the — 
neglect and ill-usage bs 

SL' Ster s sister, who, aspiring at rank, had 

1 Gnerehy he, without considering that 
Monsieur de Gueiony, ne, wi ^ ^ 

Per resolution was prohahly taken myeighed wrth 
too much sincerity against the choice of so con- 
temptible a man, and was never foigiven. Certain 
it is that, his embassy being finished, he foun 
nothing but coldness at home, and no hopes ot 
reward or recompense for his services or mortifica- 
tions. This cruelty being censured, pensions were 

granted to his widow and son. 

On the ’very same day departed, at Monaco, 
Edward Duke of York, next brother of the King. 
His immoderate pursuit of pleasure and unremitted 
fatigues in travelling beyond his strength, succeeded 
without iuterruptiou by halls and entertainments, 


had thrown his blood, naturally distempered and full 
of humours, into a state that brought on a putrid 
and irresistible fever. He suffered considerably, 
hut with a heroism becoming a great Prince. Be- 
fore he died, he wrote a penitential letter to the 
King (though, in truth, he had no faults but what 
his youth made very pardonable), and tenderly 
recommended his servants to him. The Prince of 
Monaco, though his favourite child was then under 
inoculation at Paris, remained with and waited on 
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barony/ Townshend had threatened Conway to resign 
unless the peerage was granted. The very next day 
he told Conway that the peerage had been offered by 
the King. As soon as he was dead, Lord Mansfield 
owned that Townshend had assured him he would 
blow up the newly resettled Administration. His 
brother, the Viscount, who shared nothing with him 
but his duplicity, repaired to Rigby and desired to 
be directed by him in his Irish Administration, 
Rigby having much weight there through his friend 
the Provost,^ 

On the 17th of the same month died at Paris, 
the Comte de Guerchy, their Ambassador to Eng- 
land. His death was occasioned by a former ill- 
cured complaint, but hastened by the various morti- 

Duke of Grafton gave a dinner to several of the principal men in 
the City to settle the loan, Mr. Townshend came in his night- 
gown, and after dinner, when the terms were settled, and every- 
body present wished to introduce some friend on the list of sub- 
scribers, he pretended to cast up the sums already admitted, said 
the loan was full, huddled up his papers, got into a chair and 
returned home, reserving to himself by this manoeuvre a large 
share in the loan. Where he was really a great man was in Par- 
liament. Nobody, excepting Mr. Pitt, possessed a style of oratory 
so perfectly suited to the House. He read sermons, particularly 
Shei-lock, as models of eloquence and argumentation.” — E. 

^ Of Greenwich ; a title that had been borne by her father, 
John Duke of Argyle. 

2 Mr. Andrews, Provost of the University of Dublin, M.P. for 
Derry, a man of talent and accomplishments, which he disgraced 
by his subserviency to the Castle and the Ministerial leadeis. 
His agreeable conversation and conviviality made him very influ- 
ential in Irish society. He died suddenly at Shrewsbury in 
1774 (Hardy’s Life of Lord Charlemont, vol. i. p. MO.)— E. 
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fications lie had received from D’Eon, and the recent 
neglect and ill-usage of his own Court. He had 
been a lover of the Duchesse de Oi’ammont, the 
Prime Minister's sister, who, aspiring at rank, had 
fixed on the Due de Grammont as a man suited to 
her purposes. It was said that having consulted 
Monsieur de Guerchy, he, without considering that 
her resolution was probably taken, inveighed with 
too much sincerity against the choice of so con- 
temptible a man, and was never forgiven. Certain 
it is that, his embassy being finished, he found 
nothing but coldness at home, and no hopes of 
reward or recompense for his services or mortifica- 
tions. This cruelty being censured, pensions were 
granted to his widow and son. 

On the very same day departed, at Monaco, 
Edward Duke of York, next brother of the Kins' 
His immoderate pursuit of pleasure and unremitted 
fatigues in travelling beyond his strength, succeeded 
without interruption by balls and entertainments, 
had thrown his blood, naturally distempered and full 
of humours, into a state that brought on a putrid 
and irresistible fever. He suffered considerably, 
but with a heroism becoming a great Prince. Be- 
foze he died, he wrote a penitential letter to the 
King (though, in truth, he had no faults but what 
his youth made very pardonable), and tenderly 
recommended his seiwants to him. The Prince of 
Monaco, though his favourite child was then under 
inoculation at Paris, remained with and waited on 
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him to his last breath, omitting nothing that ten- 
derness could supply or his royal birth demand. 
The Duke of York had lately passed some time in 
the French Court, and by the quickness of his re- 
plies, by his easy frankness, and (in him) unusual 
propriety of conduct, had won much on the aifection 
of the King of France, and on the rest of the Court, 
though his loose and perpetually rolling eyes, his 
short sight, and the singular whiteness of his hair, 
which the French said resembled feathers, by no 
means bespoke prejudice in his favour. His temper 
was good, his generosity royal, and his parts not 
defective: but his inarticulate loquacity and the 
levity of his conduct, unsupported by any counte- 
nance from the King, his brother, had conspired to 
place him but low in the estimation of his country- 
men. As he could obtain no credit from the King’s 
unfeeling nature, he was in a situation to do little 
good ; as he bad been gained by the Opposition, he , 
might have done hurt — at least so much to the 
King that his death was little lamented. Nor can 
we judge whether more years and experience would 
have corrected his understanding or corrupted his 
heart, nor whether, which is most probable, they 
would not have done both.^ 

1 A more detailed account of the Duke of York is given in 
George Selwyn and his Contemporaries, vol. ii. p. 195. He 
seems to have been a frivolous, dissipated youth, in all respects 
unlike the King, whose disapprobation of his conduct deserves 
praise rather than censure. — E. 
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Tho Duke of Gloucester, of as fair complexion, as 
short sighted, of worse health, hut of a more manly 
form, was a Prince of a very different disposition. 
"Reserved, serious, pious, of the most decent and 
sober deportment, and possessing a plain under- 
standing, though of no brilliancy, he was of all his 
family the King's favourite, though admitted to no 
confidence, intimacy, or credit. An honourable 
amour which totally engrossed him, and of which 
I shall have occasion to speak hereafter, preserved 
him from the irregularities into which his brothers 
Edward and Henry fell, and which the severity of 
confinement in which they were held by their 
mother until they attained the age of twenty-one, 
did much excuse. 

Henry Duke of Cumberland, though not tall, did 
not want beauty, but with the babbling disposition 
of his brother York, he had neither the parts nor 
the condescension of the latter ; familiarizing him- 
self with bad company, and yet presuming on a rank 
which he degraded, and, notwithstanding, made an 
annoyance. His youth had all its faults, and gave 
no better promises. 

In the room of Charles Townshend, Lord North, 
son of the Earl of Guilford, was appointed Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. He had sound parts, wit, 
and, it was thought, industry ; an ungracious man- 
ner, a voice untmieable, and a total want of polish 
in his behaviour. Pie had been an active and ready 
agent in the whole cause against Wilkes, and was 
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not a man that the friends of the Constitution 
could regard with partiality : but there were so few 
upright, that it was become almost eligible to select 
the exceptionable, in order to lessen confederacies 
amongst those whose union would be formidable 
should they return to power in a body. Lord 
North s (supposed) application and facility of access 
repaired in some degree the negligence and disgust- 
ing coldness of the Duke of Grafton.^ 

At my return from France, where I had per- 
ceived how much it behoved us to be on our guard 
against the designed hostilities of that Court, as 
soon as their finances should enable them to renew 
the war, I laboured to infuse attention to our situa- 
tion. We not only had little intelligence, but 
scarce suspicion. Our safety rested alone upon our 
fleet. No care was observed in watching the inter- 
course between the two kingdoms. The French, 

1 Lord North at first refused the Exchequer from a distrust of 
his ability to encounter Mr. George Grenville on financial questions. 
Lord Barrington was then applied to, and had consented, when 
Lord North agreed to accept. — (Lord Barrington's Life, pp, 105 — 
112.) The latter proved perfectly equal to his office, and had he 
risen no higher would have left a considerable name as a states- 
man of extensive “ knowledge, of a versatile understanding fitted 
for all sorts of business, and a most accomplished debater.” Un- 
happily for himself and his country he wanted firmness to resist 
the solicitations of his Sovereign, and submitted to be the instru- 
ment of carrying into effect measures which have stamped his 
Administration with indelible disgrace. — An interesting account 
of Lord North is given in Lord Brougham’s Statesmen of the 
Time of George the Third, vol. i. pp. 1 — 49, and above all in Lady 
Charlotte Lindsay's Letter in the Appendix, pp. 391—7.—E. 
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under pretence of curiosity, grown fashionable 
amongst them for the first time, resorted, hither in 
considerable numbers. They visited the counties j 
and, under colour of studying commerce and manu- 
factures, familiarized themselves with our weakness. 
Except Portsmouth and Plymouth, we had not a 
fortification in South Britain that could afford us 


time to recover from the panic of the first successful 
invasion. A few of the new travellers even visited 


Ireland — ^no subject of curiosity, if political reasons 
were out of the question. It was there, I did not 
doubt, but the first storm would burst. In vain I 


painted over and over this our defenceless situa- 
tion ; I could raise no attention, or at most was told 


we were not in a condition to do anything great. 


Methought it was just the position in which a great 
man would have attempted to exert genius — it was 


more true that we had no great man. 

We had small bickerings with both France and 
Spain ; but as we made no hurry to amend our 
circumstances, they took the leisure we afforded to 


recruit theirs. In the mean time the busy ambition 
of the Due de Choiseul was preparing from a dis- 
tance a general conflagration. France having re- 
fused the title of Imperial Majesty to the Czarina, 
her Ambassador, Prince Gallitzin, received orders 
to quit Paris in a fortnight. As she intermeddled 
in the affairs of Poland (which come not within my 
plan), the Due de Choiseul intrigued at Constanti- 
nople till he poured an army of Turks into Russia ; 
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bufc that scene was not yet opened. Portugal and 
Spain quarrelling about some American possessions, 
the former seized Bio Grande. This was thought a 
desperate act of Ocyras to involve us in their pro- 
tection ; or, if we abandoned them, as an excuse for 
leaning towards the family compact. His subse- 
quent conduct was so little favourable to our trade, 
that the conjecture seemed not Unfounded.^ 

Mr. Conway grew impatient to give up the 
profits of the Seals. The Duke of Grafton and 
Lord Hertford disapi^roved it ; but I drew them 
into consent by asking theni, before him, whether, 
if he got a regiment, he would keep the salary of 
Secretary of State, of the Ordnance, and of Colonel, 
at once ? He said. Certainly not ; nor could they en- 
courage him to keep all three. On this it was agreed 
he should immediately sacrifice the income of his 
place : he did ; generously begging the King to 
bestow five hundred pounds out of it on the clerks 
of the office, which was granted. Such noble dis- 
interestedness shut the mouths of Opposition, but 
did not open any in commendation, — an indication, 
that, however corruption was censured in this age, it 

1 The differences between Portugal and Spain were subse- 
quently adjusted by an agreement that each nation should main- 
tain the undisputed enjoyment of the country in its possession on 
the 28 th of May, 1767 . The plans of Pombal for the encourage- 
ment of the domestic trade of Portugal, such as his establishing the 
Oporto and other great companies, were necessarily most injurious 
to the interests of foreigners, and especially of the English, many 
of whose merchants were utterly ruined. Mr. Lyttelton was 
employed to obtain redress of these grievances without success. E. 
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■was en-vy, not disapprobation of the practice, that 
raised clamour. 

Lord Townshend, the new Lord-Lieutenant, was 
favourably received in Ireland. He carried with 
him the consent of the King that the Judges there 
should hold their places, as in England, quamdiu se 
bene gesserint. Impatient to acquire popularity, he 
notified this grace in his speech to that Parliament, 
though he had been positively instructed not to 
mention it in that place, only to promise it in pri- 
vate. Lord Mansfield and the lawyers here cen- 
sured this conduct warmly, as a direct breach of 
Poyning’s law. The Chancellor being dead, and no 
successor appointed, (for Sewelh the Master of the 
Polls refused it, nor would any great lawyer here 
accept the post without an additional pension, which 
Conway and others opposed,) the Irish Speaker, 
Lord Shannon,® and TisdalP the Attorney- General, 
who aspired to that great seal, all acquainted Lord 
Townshend that there would be a motion of com- 

1 Sir Thomas Sewell, formerly M.P. for Winchelsea, en- 
joyed most extensive practice at the Bar, and has left the repu- 
tation of a sound and acute judge. His decisions, however, are 
only known from the reports of them in Ambler’s collection, 
which unfortunately are very brief. The late Chief Baron Alex- 
ander, himself an excellent lawyer, used to mention him with great 
respect. He died in 1784, leaving an only son, Thomas Bailey 
Heath Sewell, who settled on an estate which his father had 
purchased in Surrey, in the neighbourhood of Chertsey, and died 
without issue in 1803. — E 

- See for an account of Lord Shannon, vol. i. p. 1 E. 

3 Mr. Tisdall never obtmned the object of his ambition ; pro- 
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plaint that no Chancellor was appointed. Lord 
Townshend represented the indecency of such a 
step, and exciting the King’s servants to oppose it, 
the others promised to stop what they had secretly 
instigated. The alarm, however, caused the Go- 
vernment at home to send over for Chancellor 
Judge Hewet, an able lawyer, but much desj)ised 
for his deficiency of parliamentary talents. Trifliag 
as this first success was, it was the greatest service 
which the Lord-Lieutenant rendered to the Govern- 
ment. Obstinate against advice, thirsting for low 
popularity, and void even of decorum, he soon lost 
all consideration. Drunkenness and buffoonery, 
unsupported by parts or policy, rendered him the 
scorn even of the populace. That he might exempt 
himself from the reproach of whatever in his in- 
structions was disagreeable to the Irish, he spoke of 
himself as entrusted with no power; and giving a 
loose to his own turn for caricature, he drew ridicu- 
lous pictures of himself in ignominious attitudes 
with his hands tied behind him; thus shunning 
opposition by meriting contempt.^ 

bably because the Government would not venture to promote an 
Irishman to such a post. He represented the University of 
Dublin for nearly thirty years, was a successful lawyer, and could 
hardly be termed an unsuccessful politician, for he steered a steady 
course through the tumults of his day, maintaining amidst occa- 
sional fluctuations of popularity great personal influence to the 
last. It is said of him that his countenance was never gay, his 
mind never gloomy. He died in 1777. — (Hardy’s Life of Lord 
Charlemont, vol. i. p. 153.) — E. 

^ Far from interfering, as Walpole states, to defeat the intrigues 
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At home there appeared no symptoms of dissatis- 
faction among the people. The patrons of general 
warrants were still the only ohnoxious persons. 
The Court, profiting of that disposition, exerted 
a little authority, the. King dismissing the Earls of 
Buckingham^ and Eglinton, who were devoted to 


of Tisdall and the Irish Council, Lord Tov/nshend wholly lent him- 
self to them, and nearly prevailed bn the Cabinet to raise that 
ambitious lawyer to the Chancellorship. (Duke of Grafton s 
MSS.) He afterwards yielded other points with equal facility, 
and indeed seldom showed any vigour throughout his Administra- 
tion, except in his disputes with his colleagues in England. He 
enjoyed advantages which had been denied to his predecessors ; 
for the English Government were at length beginning to feel “ that 
the time must come when a different plan of government ought 
to take place in Ireland. Lord Chatham had intended to begin 
it ; and, to enable himself to contend with the powerful connexions 
there, proposed to establish himself upon the basis of a just 
popularity, by shortening the duration of Parliament, and grant- 
ing other measures which the Irish appeared to have most at 
heart. These views went far beyond the reach of Lord Towns- 
hend.” (MS, Letter from Lord Camden to the Duke of Graf- 
ton.) Instructions were accordingly given to Lord Townshend 
in a spirit of great liberality for that day ; but he frittered away 
their effect by the indiscretion with which he executed them. The 
firmness, consistency, and judgment — the constant exercise of 
perseverance and self denial, requisite for contending with the 
factions that stood between the Crown and the people, did not 
belong to him. If he could only enjoy his ease and his plea- 
sures, and receive the homage usually paid to his station, he was 
content ; the patronage of the Castle continued to be applied to 
the same unworthy purposes as before, and the interests of the 
people to be equally neglected. If neither harsh nor oppressive, 
he held the reins of Government with too careless a hand for its 
course to be attended with real benefit to the country E. 

^ John Hobart, third Earl of Buckinghamshire; he had al- 
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the Grenvilles, from his bedchamber. They were 
succeeded by the Duke of Roxburgh^ and Lord 
Bottetort. 

On the 24th of November the Parliament met. 
I he Duke of Bedford and Lord Lyttelton talked 
muoh against the Ministers and the outrages of the 
Americans. In the other Plouse Dowdeswell ob- 
served that the King in his speech the last session 

^cady been Ambassador in Russia, and in 1777 succeeded Lord 
Harcourt as Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. His Administration 
partook of the weakness of Lord North’s Government, as was too 
plainly shown by the embodying of the Irish volunteers, and the 
concessions made to Irish trade ; the latter, however just, beiDg 
too evidently extorted from the Government to obtain any lasting 
gratitude. Lord Buckinghamshire was an amiable nobleman of 
fair intentions and pleasing manners. He died in 1783, without 
male issue. — E. 

^ John thii’d Duke of Roxburgh, born in 1740, succeeded his 
father in 1755. He was one of the handsomest men of his day, 
and not less remarkable for the grace and nobleness of his 
manners. In early life, during his travels he visited the small 
court of Mecklenburgh, where he is said to have gained the 
affections of the Princess Christiana, the Duke’s eldest daughter. 
Indeed, their marriage was believed to have been prevented only 
by the application of George the Third for the hand of her younger 
sister. This belief was strengthened by the Princess and the 
Duke remaining unmarried through life. Notwithstanding this 
incident, the Duke became a favourite companion of George 
the Third. His name is now best known as an eminent collector 
of books. He died in 1804, and was succeeded by his cousin. 
Lord Bellenden, on whose death the title was claimed by Sir 
James Innes, and, after a long process, the House of Lords 
pronounced him the fifth Duke of Roxburgh in 1812 .— (Woods 
Peerage of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 456.) — E. 
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had mentioned the encouragement of commerce, 
but took no notice now of having given any. He 
proposed to add to the address words that should 
give that encouragement. He asked, too, if the 
Ministers had any plan for lowering provisions, the 
dearness of which were become a capital grievance. 
Conway answered, No : he could not find that any 
man could point out .such a method of reduction. 
The Manilla ransom having been mentioned, he 
wished, as the affair was pending, the House would 
not meddle with it. He had already, he said, re- 
ceived favourable answers on that subject. Himself 
was now accused of neglecting that business; for- 
merly he had heard a minister (Grenville) pleading 
for Spain against the captors. Burke spoke with 
great and deserved applause, chiefly on the dearness 
of provisions ; to remedy which, he said, if Minis- 
ters could form no plan, it would teach the people 
to undervalue Parliament.^ He dwelt, too, on’- the 
discontents of the- noUlity — a new topic in a popular 
assembly! Wedderburn spoke well, too, and with 


1 Mr. Burke’s speech may be found in the Parliamentary His- 
tory, vol. xvi. p. 386, where it is stated to be the first of his speeches 
of which a report has been preserved. The • opinions he enter- 
tained on the dearness of provisions are stated with more force 
and perspicuity in his celebrated “ Thoughts on Scarcity.” (Works, 
vol. vii, p. 375.) A petition from the City was presented on the 
first day of the session, in which, after soliciting the continuance of 
the temporary acts passed in the preceding session, prohibiting the 
exportation of corn, and allowing its free importation, the peti- 
tioners ascribe the high price of meat in a great degree to the 
VOL. III. T 
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greater acrimony. Conway, lie said, when in Oppo- 
sition, had been one. of the loudest to censure the 
neglect of recovering the Manilla ransom, now 
had done nothing* in it. Had been violent on 
being turned out ; now Lord Buckingham and 
Lord Eglinton, very respectable men, had been dis- 
missed. This philippic was coldly received, and the 
amendment rejected without a division. Grenville 
then, to mark that he had not and would not sup- 
port Dowdeswell’s motion, rose with affected cool- 
ness, but betraying how much he was hurt. He 
had declared, he said, in the summer, that he de- 
sired no place ; his friends knew he desired none. 
The King, he thought, had better keep the present 
Ministry than change so often. That the whole 
state of our affairs was not laid before Parliament : 
himself had in his pocket a Boston Gazette inciting 
the people to rebel. The governor there had no 
power to punish the printer. Himself had been 
much misrepresented in libels. Conway, too, had 
misrepresented him ; he supposed, if by forgetful- 

recent increase in the breeding of horses, owing partly to the grow- 
ing practice of employing them instead of oxen in tillage, and part- 
ly to the exportations to the Continent ; whereby the number of 
cattle for slaughter was necessarily diminished ; secondly, to the 
unlimited consumption of ewe lambs and cow calves in all seasons 
of the year, merely to gratify the unreasonable appetites of the 
rich and luxurious. The consolidation of small farms was also 
deprecated in the strongest terms. — The Duke of Grafton was 
opposed to unlimited importation of corn, on the ground that it 
would encourage smuggling. — (Bedford MSS.) — E. 
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ness, would recant. It was but six months after 
the peace when Conway had attacked him on the 
affiur of Manilla; now three or four yeai-s had 
elapsed. Ho offered to read the Spanish answer, 
but if he did, desired not to be called an advocate 
for SjDain. He would appeal to the Spanish Ambas- 
sador if ho had ever given up that ransom. 

Nothing could be less justly founded than Gren- 
ville’s complaint of libels. Himself wrote one on 
American affairs, in which Lord Rockingham and 
Conway were treated with contempt and bitterness. 
His friend, the Dean of Norwich,^ Thomas Pitt, and 
Rigby, not to mention his brother Lord Temple, 
dabbled continually in that way. Rigby had even 
revised Almon’s last political register, in which was 
an account of the conference between the Duke of 
Bedford and Lord Chatham at Bath. 

Conway answered that he had been struck at the 
time with the idea that Grenville was pleading in 
behalf of Spain : himself might have been too w'arm 
then ; was not ashamed to recant and ask his par- 
don, if he had misrepresented him. He had heard, 
ho said, that jMr. Grenville desired no place ; but 
wondered ho was so much wounded by libels. He 
himself was abused by one Almon once a-month 
tor being avaricious ; ho believed it was pretty w'ell 
known ho\%* unjustly. He always bought the pam- 
phlet, — the only hurt he did to the printer. Almon 


> Dr. Loyd, Doau of Norwich, who had been tutor to Mr. 
Grenville's sons. 
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bad lately been so modest, as so solicit him for a 
patent for printing a book ; be bad spoken to the 
King and obtained it. Everybody must live by 
their trade ; abuse was Almon’s trade. He himself 
sometimes differed with the other Ministers; he 
was pinned on no great man’s sleeve. He now 
warned his colleagues that he should differ with 
them whenever he was of a different opinion. 

The conduct of Grenville in this debate was 
extremely remarkable. He not only seemed trans- 
ported into very impolitic separation from the 
Rockinghams by his violence against the Americans, 
but even by personal resentment against the for- 
mer : while at the same time his affected modera- 
tion had the appearance of having taken a new 
part, that of standing* detached and waiting to see 
whether he could not penetrate with more facility 
into the closet when standing alone, than by the 
joint effort of two discordant factions. Whatever 
were his motives, he soon fell a sacrifice to this 
very conduct. 

On the report of the address, Grenville engaged 
in a hot altercation with Dowdeswell and Burke on 
their different ideas of what ought to be done with 
respect to America. Rigby, provoked at Gren- 
ville’s unseasonable disputation, and perhaps not 
sorry to offend him, could not. help saying he saw 
no use in that contest unless it were to tranquillize 
the Administration, who might have apprehended 
the union of the two Oppositions. The younger 
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Onslow diverted the House with proposing, in imita- 
tion of the Eomans, who used to send senators to 
inquire into the state of their provinces, to dispatch 
Grenville to America on that errand. Two days 
after Grenville complaining in form of the Boston 
Gazette, the elder Onslow moved to put off the 
consideration for six months, which the House, with 
a laugh, approved. 

On the 27th, Lord Weymouth, observing invidi- 
ously that the Ministers were only in the House of 
Lords, moved to inquire into the state ot the nation 
on the Tuesday sennight. 

Thomas Townshend, the younger, succeeded Lord 
North as half-pay master; and Jenkinson in Towns- 
hend’s room was appointed a Lord of the Treasury. 

On the 29th opened another new scene. Mr. 
Conway told me, as the greatest secret, that the 
Bedford faction had offered themselves to the Duke 
of Grafton on these limited, though few, conditions, 

■ — that Lord Gower should be President of the 
Council ; that Rigby should have a place, and that 
Lord Weymouth should divide the Secretary’s place 
with Lord Shelburne, taking either the European 
or American department. Conway added that he 
could not object to so considerable an accession of 
strength to the Government, but had pressed the 
Duke of Giafton to suffer him to resign. He was 
unwilling to expose himself to more abuse from the 
Rockinghams, though they would not speak to him, 
and all except Richmond and the Cavendishes cen- 
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sured him in all places. I warned him to puma 
Duke of Grafton on his guai-d : and advised that In 
Grace should demand from the Bedfords a specific 
renunciation of Grenville, lest their view sh M 
he to introduce him afterwards, as they might 
hope Conway would quit and leave the Sea^ 

■R f truth I did too much honoui both 

« and p’olicy. I saw 

establish the Government, would tomiji C ^ 
trouble if he staid in employment, or 

r *!■ '» -f ■; - 

making him take the first part, had pert y 

, ! T was weary of sacrificing myself foi 

died me. i was wea.y withdraw 

others, and wished as much as he d 

ftom politics. At elves as 

that the Bedfoids mig * x-q„ The motives 

nmchasmightbeinthistrausac^on. The 

to their new conduct weie ^ j^opes of 

Bigby had passed over 

obtaining to have bis plae^^^ establishing the 

there “ufii^d J 3„,„eeded. This dis- 

Judges for life, b Rochingliawis, 

». -r; ; “1: ».». .. »-«' 

and the precarious sta 

health, who was breaking, l,t 

totally blind,* had suggested to E.„hy 

1 He was couched during this nCoO^ He 

liule or no part, though „.„„t into pubUc ami 
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of abandoning Grenville, whose tedious gravity 
mixed ill with sa bacchanalian a junto; and, which 
was more important, was so obnoxious to the King’. 
It was not difficult to infuse these ideas into his 
associates, Rigby being the only one who had pre- 
vented their deserting Grenville long’ before. Gren- 
ville’s Aniencan phrenzy, and liis absurd breach 
with Dowdesvvell and that party on the opening of 
the session, and his avoidance of hostilities towards 
the Court, which alarmed the Bedfords lest he 
should anticipate them and make his peace first, 
drove Rigby into immediate negotiation, which the 
unpromising state of their Opposition could but 
make desirable. Lord Temple was not come to 
town ; and as Grenville told Rigby, would not come 
before Christmas, unless the Duke of Bedford sent 
for him : but that Court were not desirous of laying 
their chief under such an obligation. The Duke of 
Newcastle had in vain tried to renew the negotia- 
tion between the two opposing factious. Grenville’s 
wrong’-headedness, and many civil professions to- 
wards the Duke of Bedford dropped by the Duke 
of Grafton the first day of the session, encouraged 
Rigby to make the overtures above mentioned. 
They were conveyed by Vernon and Meynell,^ 

1 Mr. Meynell was M.P. for Stafford, and the Duke’s inti- 
mate friend, as appears in his Grace’s Memoirs. He was a man 
of high fashion, in which service he spent a large portion of a 
noble estate on the turf and other expensive amusements and 
vices so popular with the aristocracy of that day. Captain Mey- 
nell, M.P. for Lisburn, is his grandson and lineal representative. 
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jockeys and gamesters of Grafton’s society ; the 
latter his intimate in private, the other, brother-in- 
law of the Duchess of Bedford.^ 

* I cau find nothing among the Bedford papers to show how the 
negotiation of the Bedford party with the Government originated, 
or how it was conducted. The following are the last letters that 
passed between the Duke and Mr. Grenville previous to their- 
political separation. Some unimportant matter only is omitted. 

Duke of Bedford to Mr. Grenville. 

Woburn Abbey, Nov. 5th, 1767. 

“ I should have been very glad to have had an opportunity of 
talking to you fully on the present state of political affairs, and of 
the steps it may be proper to take at the beginning of the ensuing 
session. If such a coalition as to unite in Opposition all those 
who are adverse to the present Administration could be obtained, 
it would at least have this one good effect — to render the Ministers 
incapable of carrying on the business of this session, though I 
fear a further coalition of what would be advisable to be done in 
future would be impracticable. You see I am readier to pull 
down than to set up ; that is owing to the unfortunate crisis of 
the times. So far as to what relates to the general plan of 
politics.” 

Mr. Grenville to the Duke of Bedford. 

“Weston, November 6th, 1767- 
“I shall always be happy in any opportunity of explaining 
to your Grace my ideas upon the public business, and of im- 
proving myself by learning your opinion, which nobody can 
more highly regard than I do. I purpose being in London on 
the Saturday before the meeting of Parliament, when my first care 
will be to wait upon your Grace, if you are then arrived. In the 
mean time, as you wish to know my thoughts on the present state 
of political affairs, I can only say that they continue to be the 
same that you have long known them. I think that public mea- 
sures must be the great object of every honest man s attention, 
and that from them we must derive our security, or shortly meet 
with our destruction. By public' measures, I mean the maintain- 
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Among the various and precipitate changes of the 
Duke of Grafton at which I have hinted, and which 
afterwards constituted so capital a part of his cha- 


ing the peace abroad with the utmost vigilauce, by the firmest as 
well as the most temperate conduct, both of which I look on as 
equally necessary for that purpose; — I mean a settled, moderate, 
and frugal Government at home, to heal the grievous wounds 
which contrary principles have inflicted upon us ; — I mean the 
availing ourselves of every resource to save, if possible, our 
sinking public credit, to restore our declining trade, and to 
strengthen us in time of peace against that day of danger which 
the first war we are engaged in must bring upon us;' — I mean the 
asserting and establishing the lawful authority of the King and 
Parliament over every part of our dominions in every part of 
the world : these, my dear lord, I am sensible arc general ex- 
pressions, which few gentlemen in words will venture directly to 
contradict ; but I, as well as your Grace, mean the reality and not 
the words, and can therefore only give an assent to a system of 
measures conformable to them. I shall readily support these 
principles, whoever shall propose them ; and I never can support 
any Ministry which act in contradiction to them. The steps to 
be taken at the beginning of the ensuing session must necessarily 
depend on the plan to be opened by the Ministry, if any is 
formed, and on the dispositions of mankind. I am entirely 
ignorant of the former ; but as to the latter, it appears to me that 
there is a general listlessness and supineness in all degrees of 
men, from which I fear nothing but the stroke of calamity will 
rouse them. The present Ministry may probably be overturned 
by many events, and from their own weakness and inability, if no 
other cause co-operates. But the difficulty in the present unhappy 
crisis, as your Grace truly observes, is how to set up what is right ; 
and I must fairly own that I do not see any means of it, until the 
King s mind shall be possessed with a serious conviction of the 
danger, or the people be brought to open their eyes on the brink 
of a precipice before they fall into it. My course, however, will be, 
at all events, to acquit myself of what I owe to them and to my 
friends, as well as to my own character and opinions ; but I believe 
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racter, it was not the least astonishing the par- 
tiality he had taken up for Lord Gower, who had 
been in love with the Duchess of Grafton : and a 
principal reason assigned by the Duke for their 

that our attendance will be very thin in the House of Commons, 
from a variety of circumstances,” 

No meeting- took place between the Duke of Bedford and Mr. 
Grenville subsequently to the date of these letters, though they 
remained at their country seats, within a few hours’ journey of 
each other, for the ensuing fortnight. The tone of the corre- 
spondence is ominous of the approaching rupture ; and if - the 
Duke had been seeking a fair pretext for dissolving his connection 
with an impracticable associate, it was certainly presented by 
Mr. Grenville’s letter. Nothing could be more plain than that 
Mr. Grenville would oppose any Administration that might suc- 
ceed the Duke of Grafton’s, unless it submitted to his dictation, 
— or, in other words, the little that could be gained by overthrowing 
the Duke of Grafton’s Government would be the substitution of 
one weak Government for another. The Duke of Bedford had, 
upon principle, long considered that of all Governments a weak one 
was the worst. It svas from this feeling alone that, when a mem- 
ber of Mr. Grenville’s Cabinet, he had eagerly courted the acces- 
sion of Mr. Pitt, whose views in many respects differed much 
from his own, and this was the main ground of his opposition to 
the Duke of Grafton. His scruples being removed by the 
retirement of Conway, it was now in his power to give the Go- 
vernment the strength which it so much wanted. This considera- 
tion was no doubt strongly urged upon him by Mr. Rigby, Lord 
Weymouth, and other aspirants to office. It was his nature to 
love bis friends — ^not wisely, but too well ; and be perhaps more 
readily yielded to their wishes from the resolution he had taken 
to accept nothing for himself. On the 20th of November he came 
to London to prepare for the operation on his eyes, which was 
performed on the 5th of December by Baron Wenzel, the cele- 
brated oculist, so that, as Walpole observes, it was impossible for 
him to have been concerned in the details of the negotiation. E. 
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separation was his wife’s attachment to Lord Gower 
and the Duchess of Bedford — at the same time 
ac(^iiitting her of any criminal partiality. To policy 
and to the fear of attacks from Lord Gower and 
that set in the House of Lords, the world imputed 
Grafton’s facility in meeting the overtures. But it 
was not then known how little policy and how 
much sudden caprice influenced his Grace’s most 
important steps. 

The Duke of Bedford (for the message was sent 
in his name) demanded a solemn promise that it 
should never he known if no treaty was concluded. 
They desired, too, that the proposal should not he 
carried directly to the King, hut that the Duke of 
Grafton would sound his Majesty’s inclinations. 
The Duke answered that he would take no step 
without consulting Mr. Conway, and even declared 
that he would acquaint him with the offer. They 
replied civilly that they were confident of Mr. 
Conway’s honour and secrecy, and would trust’ him, 
confessing also that there was nohody -else fit to 
conduct the House of Commons, — ^that is, they 
would stick at nothing* to g’et into place, nor at 
nothing afterwards to show ingratitude and inso- 
lence to the man to whom they had stooped to be 
obliged, as soon appeared. The negotiation being 
so prosperously advanced, Rigby went out of town 
for three days, as was his way on such occasions, 
that if it miscarried he might to Grenville plead 
ignorance. 
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ILiving' thus far sacrificed to seeming" decencjj 
they began to say that the Duke of Bedford had 
not cjuite suriiiouiited his objection to acting under 
Coinvay, but did not doubt but he would. It seemed 
exiraordiiiary that they should have commenced 
tlic negotiation before that difficulty was removed. 
It alarmed mo the more as I had conceived peculiar 
j)Ieasure in thinking what a triumph it would be 
to Conway to see the Bedfords suing to act under 
him so soon after having proscribed him. It was 
no less satisfaction to have Grenville experience 
what I had often and often announced to him, that 
the Bedfords would betray him the first instant 
they should find their advantage in it. Yet I again 
apprehended that he was behind the curtain, when I 
heard that, on opening their views farther, they had 
not only asked some place for Lord Sandwich, but 
for Lord Lyttelton ; yet they were so sincere in 
their treachery, as to relinquish the latter early. 
Nor had I occasion to warn Mr. Conway against 
actinsf with Grenville, which he had refused to 
do when requested by Lord Rockingham. But as 
Lord Sandwich was now mentioned, I thought it 
necessary to alarm the Duke of Grafton for the 
Cabinet, into which I saw they meant to force too 
lars’e a number. He said he was on his guard. 

O 

I thought, too, that Lord Shelburne ought not to 
be discontented. The Duke agreed, and talked of 
fidelity to Lord Chatham. All this was conveyed 
to him at my desire by Mr. Conway, for as yet 
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the Duke had not imparted the negotiation to me. 
Hearing, however, that he was inclined to bestow a 
vacant seat at the Admiralty on one of the Duke of 
Bedford’s friends, ’ though promised to Lord Lis- 
burne,^ I recommended the Duke’s adhering to all 
the engagements he had entered into for the ensuing 
elections. Lord Sandwich and Rigby were great 
traffickers in that trade, and the Duke, on the 
contrary, was ill-suited to it. ble had lost Suffolk 
and Kent by not exerting himself, and Liverpool 
because he would neither see Sir George Mac- 
car tney, nor trouble himself to give an answer. 
If admonished, he would say he did not like his 
post and would resign. Many irreconcileable ene- 
mies he made on- this single article of elections by 
imperiousness, and refusing himself to all access. 
In this negotiation alone he outwent even the 
promptitude of the Bedfords ; and they saw them- 
selves so sure of success that their demands were 
not only swelled, but Lord Weymouth, as a prelude 
to their laying down all pretensions to patriotism, 


^ Lord Lisbuvne had been raised to an Irish Earldom in the 
preceding year, almost immediately on his succeeding his father. 
He was great-grandson of the celebrated Earl of Rochester, one 
of whose daughters, and eventually coheiresses, had married Mr. 
Vaughan, the grandfather of Lord Lisburne. He was a good 
scholar, and the editor has seen in the library he collected at 
Mamhead in Devonshire, the seat where he passed his latter 
years, many evidences of his attention to ancient and modern 
literature. He died at an advanced age in 1 800. The present 
Lord Lisburne is his grandson. — E. 
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moved to put oft* the consideration of the state of 
the nation. The nation was safe and flourishing 
as soon as that i'action had even an antepast of 
omolumonts. But in or out of place their conduct 
was void ot dcccucj. The first day of this session, 
but five days before their message, the Duke of 
Bedford had tlireatcned' that the King’s debts 
should not be paid. Tiiis his Majesty resented 
with warmth, and said, the Duke of Bedford, when 
last in place, had been the first to propose it to him. 
This menace from Bedford, and Weymouth’s motion 
lor the state of the nation, were proofs that it was 
Grenville’s preposterous conduct that had fixed 
lligby’s determination to treat. 

Dec, 4th. — Happening to go to Mr. Conway I 
met the Duke of Grafton at the door. I waited, but 
was called in immediately. The Duke said he was 
sure he could trust me with their great secret; 
wished to know my opinion on it, and then related 
the negotiation. I seemed much surprised, ap- 
proved of taking the Bedfords, but expressed great 
suspicion on their having named Lord Lyttelton.^ 
The Duke said that point was given up; that 
George Grenville had been with the Duke of Bed- 
ford, who had declared he was weary of opposition, 
and that bis friends were so too ; and that himself 
and Mr. Grenville were free to take any part they 
pleased. I heard this with few replies; but the 
Duke adding that they proposed Mr. Conway should 

1 He was entirely in the Grenville interest.— -E. 
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resign the Seals, as they heard he was desirous to 
do, I broke out, and treated the proposal as an nn- 
heard-of impertinence in a fragment of a minority. 
1 told the Duke roundly that he and Mr. Conway 
were the ministry, and that his Grace could not 
in honour give up Mr. Conway ; and that it was 
iidiculous in the aspirants not to have surmounted 
the Duke of Bedford’s pretended point of honour 
ofoie they offered themselves ; and as they allowed 

It ou„ht not now to be insisted on. The Dul-e 

U uot neat on it, but would refer it tn 
r. Conway. To my utter astonishment Mr Con 
-ay acknowledged himself ready to le p 2 
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was only in him and Conway, and was increased by 
the accession oF Lord North instead of Charles 
Townshend, of whom he related a thousand tricks. 
►Seeing’ I could make no impression on Conway, I 
asked the Duke what Lord Chatham would say? 
Ife replied, It Lord Chatham would do nothing, and 
left them to do tlie best they could, they miisi do 
tlio best they could. He seemed very willing’ to 
part with Lord Shelburne, who, he said, did not 
communicate with him, and whose part Conway 
honourably took. I was so much provoked at the 
insolence of the Bedfords, and at the facility 
•with -wdiich the Duke, after so often having de- 
clared ho would not go on without Conway, and 
after so many obligations both to him and to me 
for Conway’s assistance, gave liim up, that after 
repeating to the Duke in strong terms how much 
his honour was concerned not to sacrifice Conway, 
he said at last he would send word to the Bedfords 
that Mr. Conway was ready to give up his place, 
but that he himself would not consent, as it would 
be changing the Administration. I asked how the 
King would approve the plan? “Oh!” said the 
Duke, “ we shall ask him when it is settled.” He , 
pleaded in his own defence that these recruits were 
necessary, as from the weakness of the Administra- 
tion, all men were exorbitant in their demands, and 
threatened to resign if not gratified : and he lead 
some letters to us, the arrogance of which I found 
had much offended his haughty temper. I staid 
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witli Mr. Conway till the Duke was gone, but soon 
left him, telling him he thought nothing a virtue 
but his own moderation. 

If I lost my temper on the notification, reflection 
did not reconcile me to the measure. Not to men- 
tion the impertinence of the supposed point of 
honour in the Duke of Bedford, who, because he 
had excepted to Conway in the meeting with the 
Rockinghams, pretended to think it necessary to 
adhere to it in the very instant of deserting Gren- 
ville, I was shocked at the indifference and levity of 
the Duke of Grafton and the indecency of his 
making the proposal in such bare-faced terms to 
Mr. Conway. I had expressed that indignation 
with so little management, that the Duke, I am 
persuaded, did not forgive it. That was the least 
part of my concern. His mutability was so glaring, 
that I determined never to have anything to do with 
him more ; and, in fact, did not see him again in 
private afterwards. It was yet more lasting reflec- 
tion that I made on the futility of politics. All ray 
success and triumph in the preceding summer had 
lasted but five months. Conway was desirous to 
quit, and the Bedfords were to come into place. 
It determined me to busy myself no more in such 
delusive scenes. I had in the preceding winter 
notified to my constituents at Lynn, that I would 
serve no more in Parliament. The door ^vas thus 
already favourably open to me. Mr. Conway’s 
resignation would leave me at liberty to have done 

VOL. III. 
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■with politics. I took my resolution to abandon 
them with tho present Parliament — a happy deter- 
mination, and which I never found one moment’s 
cause to repent. For, if tho alarming designs of 
the Court have since forced me at any time to 
encourage opposition to their measures, I still had 
seen too much of parties, factious, and their leaders 
to embark with any. Still, the weakness of the 
human mind, and the difficulty of bursting from all 
one’s passions at once, did not suffer these reflec- 
tions to strike root directly, but occasioned my 
making a few more struggles to thwart the over- 
bearing arrogance of tho Bedfords. 

After parting from Mr. Conway, I saw Lord 
Hertford, who talked of going out of town. I said, 
ho absolutely must not. He asked Why ? I re- 
plied, I could not tell him ; but go he must not. 

I was resolved to keep the secret, but yet to disap- 
point the full effect of the plan, so far as to reduce 
the Bedfords to come in under Mr. Conway. 

He himself came to me the next morning, saying, 

I had quitted him in such a passion, that he wished 
to talk the affair more cooly over with me. I said, I 
had never in my life been so much hurt as at seeing 
him submit to such an affront. He denied that it 
was one. At last I almost engaged him to say he 
would keep the Seals till the end of the session, and 
then I’esiffn them. All I desired was to finish with 
that triumph. 

Lord Hertford, impatient to learn the meaning of 
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nation of it. I told him I had rGcoivGd privatG 
intelligence that the Bedfords would soon make an 
offer of themselves ; and that, therefore, he must go 
to the King, and tell him he came to put his Ma- 
jesty upon his guard, for Lord Gower had got such 
an ascendant over the Duke of Grafton, that he 
could do what he would with him ; but his Majesty 
must ask time to consider ; and, above all things, 
insist that nobody that had stood by him -should be 
given up, lest it should look more like changing 
than strengthening the Administration. “ Oh ! 
said he, “ that I am sure the King will not hear.” 
“ Ay,” replied I, “ but he must insist too that 
there shall be no alteration in the plan of elec- 
tions.” This, I knew, would strike Lord Hertford, 
who was dealing largely for boroughs — and so it 
did. He fired, and said he would press it strongly ; 
but he was sure no offers had yet come, for the 
King would have told him. I suspected by this 
that the King did not trust him so much as he 
thought, or wished to have thought, for I did not 
doubt but the Duke had already broken the matter 
in the closet. I said, “ My Lord, be not too sure.” 
“Why ? ” said he ; “ have any offers been made ? ” I 
replied. My intelligence could not go so far as that ; 
but I suspected there had : and I added, “ When you 
tell the King, watch his countenance. If any offers 
have been made, he will tell you on this opening ; 
or, at least, you will discover it in his face.” 
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CHAPTER V. 


Allair of Colonel Broroton with the Duke of Grafton— Tax on 
Absentees. — Character of Lord Weymouth. — Attempted Treaty 
with Grenville. — Successful one with the Bedfords. — Case of the 
Duke of Portland. — Dunning made Solicitor-General. — Resig- 
nation of Conway. — Aflair of Lord Bottetort. — Corruption of 
the Corporation of O.xford. — Bill for Septennial Parliaments in 
Ireland. — Attempts to repress Bribery at Elections. — Bill to 
restrain the Recovery of Crown Lands. — Dissolution of Par- 
liament. 

1767. 

In tlie midst of this treaty tlie Duke of Grafton 
embarked himself in a very ugly affair. One Brere- 
ton, a gamester, and not of the best character even 
in that profession, which he had assumed on quit- 
ting the army, declared publicly that, as he was 
betting on a game at whist at Newmarket, he had 
seen Vernon and Meynell, the two negotiators, then 
playing the game, cheat in concert. He offered to 
prove his assertion with his sword, or in a court of 
justice. The accused bore the insult. Brereton 
then wrote to Vernon, that having borne the 
King’s commission he ought to have acted with 
more S23irit,. and demanded satisfaction. Vernon 
declined giving it. It was not believed that they 
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liacl cheated ; but their want of spirit was notorious. 


Other circumstances were unfavourable to them. 
MeynelFs father had created a large fortune by play, 
and nobody doubted but by unfair play. Vernon 
supported a great expense by his skill in horse- 
racing. The Duke of Grafton took up their cause 
with zeal ; and summoning the Jockey Club’ at a 
tavern in Pall-mall, where it was usually held, he, 
at the head of a great many men of the first quality, 
set their names to the expulsion of Brereton, and 
caused their act to be printed in the public news- 
papers, — a proceeding so unbecoming the dignity 
of the Duke’s situation and so likely to expose him 
to Brereton’s resentment, that I had still so much 
regard for him left, as to engage Mr. Conway to 
persuade him from taking so indecent a step ; but 
the Duke was inflexible. 

About the same time arrived from Ireland a bill 
for imposing a tax of four shillings in the pound on 
the pensions and places of all who resided in Eng- 
land. It was undoubtedly a great grievance on 
Ireland, that so much of their treasure was spent 
out of the country. The Opposition there wished 
even to extend the tax to estates. The English 
Government was become so indulgent as to intend 


aHowing Septennial Parliaments to that kingdom— 
but this bill was exceedingly unwelcome here. The 
Commons of Iielaiid had passed it, hoping the 

^ The Jockey Club was composed of noblemen and gentlemen 
frequenters of Newmarket. . . . ' . ' 
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Ijords would throw it out. The Lords, trusting in 
the same manner to the extreme probability of its 
not recei'ving the assent of the Lord-Lieutenant, 
had, in hopes of popularity, suffered the bill to pass 
through their House too. Lord Frederick Campbell, 
Lord Townshend’s secretary, had made no objec- 
tion ; and Lord Townshend himself, not to risk the 
odium which all the rest had shifted from them- 
selves, gave his assent likewise. Councils were 
held here to seek means of defeating the bill, but 
to no purpose. The Privy Council of England must 
either reject or correct the bill. Should the Irish 
Parliament reject the amendments, the bill must 
drop entirely; and as they had tacked the new 
imposition to the bill for settling the revenue, the 
Crown would lose its whole revenue for two years if 
the bill did not pass. The King was obliged to 
give his consent. 

As this bill not only fell heavy on Eigby’s post of 
Master of the Rolls in Ireland, but would likewise 
affect that of Vice-Treasurer, which was destined to 
him in the new arrangement, he grew difficult and 
began to throw obstructions in the way of the treaty 
he had set on foot. He should be ridiculed, he said, 
for acting under Mr. Conway, and, therefore, if he 
did, would be well paid for it ; that the Ministry 
might yet have him, if they would make him Pay- 
master. To back his game with threats, he noti- 
fied his intention of proposing a call of the House 
against the day on which the land-tax was to be 
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voted, as if lie meant to reduce it lower, and called 
on Lord North, to specify the day. The latter said, 
he had already given notice that it was to he voted 
on the following Wednesday. 

Lord Hertford now told me he had acquainted 
the King with my intimation of an intended treaty, 
who was much surprised, and protested he had 
heard nothing of it. The Duke of Grafton had 
signified to Mr. Conway that he had in general 
apprised his Majesty, — but his Grace was not always 
strictly correct in what he said. He had cer- 
tainly encouraged the Bedfords to expect Mr. 
Conway’s resignation, and had imparted to them 
his own desire of dismissing Lord Shelburne. On 
this they had flattered themselves with obtaining 
the Seals of both Secretaries, intending that Sand- 
wich should be one. In truth, the preference they 
gave to Lord Weymouth was both unjust and 
injudicious. Lord Sandwich, by age, rank, expe- 
rience, by having already been Secretary of State, 
by having suffered with them in a common cause, 
and by very superior abilities and activity, had every 
pretension to take place of Lord Weymouth : and, 
though the unpopularity of Lord Sandwich was, I 
believe, the sole reason of their having set him 
aside, (unless might be added that Bigby knew he 
could more easily govern Weymouth,) there was 
nothing in Weymouth’s character that recom- 
mended his morality. He was a prompt and 
graceful speaker of a few apt sentences, which. 
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coming from a young and handsome figure, at- 
tracted more applause than they merited. Yet, 
considering the life he led, his parts roust natu- 
rally have been very good ; for sitting up nightly, 
gaming and drinking* till six in the morning, and 
rising thus heated after noon, it was extraordinary 
that he was master of himself, or of what little 
he knew. His great fortune he had damaged by 
such profuse play, that his house was often fall 
of bailiffs ; and he had exposed himself to receive 
such pressing letters and in such reproachful terms, 
that his spirit was as much doubted, as what is 
called his point of honour among gentlemen-game- 
sters. He was in private a close and sound rea-- 
soner, and good-humoured, under a considerable 
appearance of pride ; but having risen on such 
slender merit, he seemed to think he possessed a 
sufficient stock, and continued his course of life 
to the total . neglect of the affairs of his office, 
the business of which was managed, as much as 
it could be, by Mr. Wood, his under-secretary.^ 

• Whether Grenville had got wind of the nego- 
tiation, or whether he acted in consequence of 
the separate plan he had formed, he and Lord 
Temple attempted a private negotiation with Lord 
Hertford by the means of Calcraft and Governor 
Walsh.^ The latter beating about for an opening, 

^ See more of Lord Weymouth, vol. ii. p. 176, note.- E. 

- Governor Walsh was an intimate friend of Lord Clive, through 
whom he probably was thus employed by Mr. Grenville, that 
nobleman’s political patron. — E. 
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tliough he had desired a private meeting, told Lord 
Hertford that the Duke of Bedford had declared to 
Mr. Grenville that his friends were impatient for 
places ; and then asked Lord Hertford whether his 
Lordship did not think it best for Mr. Grenville to 
remain detached, and whether there were no hopes 
of the Court pardoning him ? Lord Hertford, who 
was all caution, had kept on the reserve; hut I 
persuaded him to encourage these overtures. If 
the Bedfords were not to be had on moderate 
terms, it would be wise to get the Grenvilles, and 
break the Opposition that way : that Lord Temple 
might be President, and Grenville Paymaster. He 
answered, that Lord Temple’s ambition how was a 
Dukedom. I said, that would be a cheap pur- 
chase. Lord Hertford readily consented to court 
the Grenvilles. This negotiation seemed to explain 
Grenville’s late conduct, and intimated that his 
intentions had not been much more faithful to his 
connection than Bigby’s actions; unless Grenville 
had suddenly resorted to this new plan on the 
Duke of Bedford’s declaration — which, indeed, would 
acquit him, the declaration, I think, having* been 
made the very day, or the day before the meeting 
of Parliament. But Rigby got the start, by pliing- 
mg at once into the treaty, while Grenville was 

piepaiing to soften the Court by affected modera- 
tion. 

The negotiation , now growing public, I urged 
Mr. Conway to tell it to his brother. - He said he 

/A 
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would in general ; on wliicli I thought myself at 
liberty but I own with not veiy justifiable casuistry, 
and communicated the whole to Lord Hertford, 
who agreed to prevent the King from making too 
large concessions. 


On the 9 th, Mr. Conway proposed an increase of 
the troops in Ireland, which was indeed in a most 
defenceless state. The motion was much liked, 
though Wedderburn made a pompous speech 
against standing armies. The latter, too, attempt- 
ed to put olf the land-tax, on pretence that Mr. 
Grenville was ill ; but he had sent Lord North 
word that he did not disapprove it, and it passed 
unanimously for three shillings in the pound. 
About the same time came an account from Boston, 
that they had agreed to take no more of our ma- 
nufactures. 

On the 11th, the Bedfords, fearing too great 
obstinacy would marr their traffic, consented to 
submit to Conway, but insisted on removing Shel- 
burne, at least from half his department, with some 
lesser demands. Conway stickled for the latter j but 
Grafton wishing to get rid of him, told Lord Shel- 
burne himself that he must not keep both America 
and the southern province. Shelburne asked him, 
with a sneer, how Lord Chatham would approve 
that arrangement? The Duke replied, He was 
reduced to do the best he could. Shelburne de- 
sired till next day to consider, and then made his 
option of the southern department : but though the 
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Duke had left him his choice, he now told him he 
must stick to America; on which Shelburne de- 
sired another day, and in the meantime sent an 
express to Lord Chatham, and by his advice, pro~ 
bably, persisted in retaining the southern province ; 
on which the Duke of Grafton again grew desirous 
that Conway should resign soon after Christmas, 
and leave the northern province open for Lord 
Weymouth. 

The King expressed no repugnance to admitting 
the Bedfords, but declared against their having- 
more than two places in the Cabinet, lest they 
should obtain influence there. He told Conway 
he would not have yielded so far, if he (Conway) 
would have staid in; but that knowing his deter- 
mination of quitting, he had consented to admit 
Gower and Weymouth; “though,” added his Ma- 
jesty, “I have tried that party once before, and 
never can trust them again.” In fact, though the 
capital objection at Court was to Grenville, and 
though Lord Bute and his friends advised the 
acquisition of the Bedfords, to separate them from 
Grenville, yet the Butists lamented the loss of 
Conway, (whose temper, void of= ambition, self- 
interest, and animosity, interfered so little Avith 
their views,) and declared on every occasion that 
no other man was so proper to be at the head 
of the House of Commons. The King^ too, finding 
a Garter was demanded for the Duke of Marl- 
borough amongst other new conditions, suddenly 
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called a Chapter of the Order before the treaty 
was concluded, and gave the only vacant riband 
to his brother, the Duke of Cumberland : an evi- 
dence ot his dislike of the Bedfords, the more 
marked, as I do not remember an instance of 
a single Garter given but to Lord Waldegrave. 

The Chancellor was much offended at not being’ 
either consulted or informed of the, treaty in agita-, 
tion ; yet he prevented Lord Chatham from resign- 
ing on the meditated disgrace of his creature. Lord 
Shelburne. Lord Chatham had set out from Bath 
in great wrath : yet being persuaded to acquiesce, 
his wife gave out that he had not returned on Lord 
Shelburne’s message, but was coming before. He 
was, however, displeased enough to remain in his 
old state of seclusion and inactivity. 

Neitlier Sandwich nor Rigby were contented 
with Postmaster and Vice-Treasurer, the posts de- 
signed for them ; and the latter openly paid court 
to Grenville, and in private disavowed to him having- 
either conducted or approved the treaty ; yet, on a 
question relative to East Indian affairs, Rigby left 
the House, and Grenville, Burke, and Wedderburn, 
were beaten by 128 to 41. 

The negotiation was at length completed on the 
18th of December on these terms Mr. Conway 
was to remain Secretary of State till February, and . 
then resign the Seals to Lord Weymouth. Lord 
Gower to be President; Lord Sandwich, Post- 
master ; Rigby, Vice-Treasurer of Ireland, with the 
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promise of Paymaster on the first opportunity ; a 
Garter to the Duke of Marlborough, and a Baron’s 
Coronet to Mr. Brand, ^ when any Peers should be 
created ; with some less considerable places for 
others of their dependants. Yet did even -this 
arrangement cost nine thousand, others said, fifteen 
thousand pounds, a-year to Government. Lord 
Northington who enriched himself by every distress 
and change, got three thousand pounds a-year for 
ceding the post of President. Lord Hilsborough 
obtained as much for that of Postmaster, ,and 
Oswald was indemnified for the temporary admis- 
sion of Rigby to the Vice-Treasurership ; yet was 
Lord Bute displeased with Oswald’s dismission, 
though the latter was fallen into a state of dotage, 
and appeared no more." 

On the 21st the Plouse of Commons adjourned to 
the 14th of January for the holidays ; the Lords to 
the 21st, to avoid entering on Lord Weymouth’s 
motion for considering the state of the nation, which 
was fixed for the 14th. 

Grenville and his few remaining friends, whether 


' Thomas Brand, Esq., of the Hooin Hertfordshii’e, had married 
Lady Caroline Pierrepont, half-aunt of the Duchess of Bedford. 
He died before any creation of peers, which did not happen till 
ten years after this date. [Mr. Brand was M’P. for Shoreham, 
and died in 1770 ; his son married Gertrude Roper, sister and 
heir of Lord Dacre, on whose death she succeeded to that ancient 
barony, which descended to her son, Thomas Brand, the present 
Lord Dacre, in 1819. — E.] 

2 See vol. i, p. 358, note, — E- 
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lulled by IUgby, or too weak to show resentment, 
declared they had no cause to complain. I asked 
Lord Temple’s friend, Mr. W. Gerard Hamilton, if 
the Gicuvilles and Lord Chatham would not now 
be lecouciled ? He replied, Lord Temple and Lord 
Cliatliani might, but George Grenville never would; 
tiiat Ins love of business and love of money would 
both yield to liis obstinacy. 

Many persons ascribed the suggestion of the 
treaty to Lord Mansfield, and to his weariness of 
o])posicion, which was not his turn, and in which 
his aversion to Lord Chatham had solely embarked 
him. Ho wished to obtain a seat among the six- 
teen Scotch Peers in the new Parliament for his 
nephew, Lord Stormont.^ But it had been sufficient 
cause to Lord Mansfield to promote this new settle- 
ment that it would, as it did entirely, give the 
finisliing blow to Lord Chatham’s Administration. 
The Bedfords saved Lord Eglinton in the succeed- 
ing Parliament from being omitted of the sixteen ; 
but his place in the Bedchamber they did not re- 
cover for him, promising their friend. Lord Boling- 
broke,' that office on the first opportunity. Lord 
Eglinton was shot two years afterwards on his own 
estate by a poacher. 


1 Afterwards Ambassador at Vienna, and at length Secretary 
of State. — E. 

® Frederic St. John, Lord Viscount Bolingbroke. [He was 
nephew and successor of the famous Henry St. John, Viscount 
Bolingbroke, to whom he bore some resemblance, in personal 
graces and vivacity, as well as in laxity of morals. Several of 
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Oa the 23nl, Lord Gower kissed hands. The 
King, to show how well he conhl dissemble, told 
him he had never been liappy since they iJiirtcd. 
This was overacting insincerity. 

The year concluded with his Majesty making his 
second son, the Bishop of Osnabrugh, Knight of the 
Bath. 

The new year was opened by the publicity of an 
aflair which, though in agitation for some months 
past, had been known to very few persons, it was 
common, particularly in Wales, for private Jobbers 
to apply to the Treasury, and oiler to make out the 
title of the Grown to certain lamls which had been 
usurped from the domain, under pretence of having 
been grants, though often the grantees had occupied 
much more than had been granted. On these occa- 
sions a new grant was the condition and reward of 
the informer. As these suits liatl regarded incon- 
siderable property, or rather inconsiderable persons, 
such transactions had never occasioned clamour. 
The precedent wjis now employed by so obnoxious 
a man, and to the prejudice of so puissant a lord, 
that no marvel it occasioned loud murmurs. Among 
the grants bestowed by King William on his Dutch 
favourite, the Earl of Portland,— grants that in their 

hia letters are given in “ George Selwyu nud his Cotemporarios," 
and show a smattering of literature. His marriage with tho ac- 
complished Lady Diana Beauclerc was dissolved more from his 
fault than hers in 1768, and ho died in 1787. Tim present 
Viscount is his grandson. — E,]| 
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'lay IkuI hcvn soiuulvd hi^r}, by Opposition, and 
nmny of which had been cancelled by Parliament, 
the Duke of Portlajid still enjoyed the honour of 
li'iuui, adjoinin<f’ to which lie likewise possessed 
the forest of Inglewood, which, having been part 
ot (Jnecn Caroline’s jointure, slie liad held after 
iVnryn lia<! been grantefl to Lord Portland, —a 
strong presumption tliat it inade no part of what 
he had ohtained — though on licr death he or his 
sou iiad imtered upon it, and had enjoyed the forest 
to the present time. It was estimated at about 
cigljt hundred p<uinds a-year; but whether of that 
value or not, incliuled witliin its precincts a large 
number of freemen, a inateriai article to the Duke, 
wlio was then contesting the interest of Cumber- 


land and W'cstmoreland at an unbounded expense 
with Sir .fames Lowtlier, one of the most opulent 
subjects in Drifain, and wlio, till now, had exercised 
almost sovereignty over the voters of those counties. 
Sir .fames discovered the flaw in the Duke of Port- 
land’s title, and made the usual application to the 
Preasury for leave to prove the defect, on condition 
of being gratified with what he should recover to 
the Crown. The application being made some 
months before, while Charles Townshend was alive 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer, he, rash and 
thoughtless as he was, had yet been struck with 
the inconveniences likely to follow from such in- 
dulgence, and had stopped it. Sir James Lowthei 
was not only a man of a hateful character, but lay 
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under tlie unpopularity of being Lord Bute’s son-^ 
indaw. The affair, too, though simple in its own 
nature, ultimately regarded elections, and must re- 
Yive against the Scotch favourite the odium which 
had attended the Dutch one, when the grant was 
originally made. That the Duke of Portland was 
in Opposition was, in prudence, an additional reason 
for not exerting the power of the Crown in so un- 
gracious an act ; nor was it wise in the Favourite to 
countenance his son in so hostile a step : a posses- 
sion of land and of interest in elections ravished 
from a potent family was a violence that no time 
could obliterate. I speak of the Favourite’s conni- 
vance hypothetically, for Lowther was of so mulish 
a nature, that I question whether he, who treated 
the Favourite’s own daughter, a very amiable woman, 
but hardly, would have paid much deference to his 
father-in-law’s remonstrances. However, as Nor- 
ton was supposed to have hit the blot, and certainly 
was the conductor of the business, it may be pre- 
sumed that Lord Bute, though he denied having 
given his approbation, was not sorry to see the 
Duke of Portland’s inveteracy punished. That the 
King countenanced the suit may be presumed from 
the unparalleled wantonness and inconsideration 
with which the Duke of Grafton had now given 
it the Treasury’s sanction. The Duke of Portland, 
who could not ascertain his right, had desired to 
see the collection of grants in the office of the 
Surveyor-General. The Duke of Grafton had al- 

VOL. III. T 
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jn\c(l it, ljut lAfr. Ilorljcrfc/ the surveyor, refused 
jt> (‘oiunuinicate them, pleading that others would 
^('l.iim tile same indulgence. Grafton would not 
pvernile the surveyor’s objection, on which Port- 
jland n'proaelied him, by Jotter, with breach of pro- 
mise, in terms wiiich the Duke of Grafton said he 
(-•ouhl scarce take as a gentleman. The Duke of 
Portiaiid, tlioiigli assorting his right, could never 
])rovc it, and probably had none. More of this 
allair ^viII appear hereafter. Mr. Conway, who 
maintained his friendship with the House of Caven- 
dish, oi which the Duke of Portland had married a 
daugiiter, was much hurt at this exertion of the 
Crown’s power, and at the Duke of Grafton’s total 
silence to Iiiin on that transaction.* 

On the 14th of January the House of Commons 
met. Dunning was declared Solicitor-General in 
the room of Willes,^ who was made a Judge to 
make room for him. This was an extraordinary 
' promotion, as Dunning was connected with Lord 
Shelburne, and was to be brought by him into the 
ensuing Parliament. The affair indeed had been 
agitated before the accession of the Bedfords, who 


1 Robert Sawyer Herbert, uncle of the Earl of Pembroke. 
[He was Surveyor-General of the Crown Lands from 1760 to 
1768, and died in 1769. — E.] 

2 A clear and impartial statement of this great case is given 
by Mr. Adolphus, in his History, vol. i. p. 308.— E. 

3 Edward Willes, second son of Sir John Willes, Lord Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas in the reign of George the 
Second. 
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ii6ncG was so ciiildisli, liG liimsGlf sliould talco no 
otTier notice of it. Grafton sent Weymoutli to 
Rigby, who denied the fact, said it was too absurd, 
and that he would kiss hands on the 18th : hut 
even that was an evasion, for the 18th being the 
Queen’s birthday, he could not kiss hands on that 
day; and on the 20th, Conway, impatient to he 
released, resigned the Seals. The King would have 
exceeded his usual graciousness if he had not lately 
showered it so insincerely on Lord Gower. He 
told Conway he had never liked any man so well ; 
insisted on his continuing Minister of the House of 

evei 7 word, but bis sense and expression pointed to the last 
degree. He made her Grace shed bitter tears." A great au- 
thority (Lord Brougham) has recorded that the fame of his legal 
arguments still lives in Westminster Hall, — (Historical Sketches, 
&c., vol. iii. p. 158) and one of the most accomplished of his 
contemporaries has left a tribute to his memory, so beautifully 
worded that one cannot read it without pleasure. “ His language 
was always pure, always elegant, and the best words dropped 
easily from his lips into the best places with a fluency at all 
times astonishing, and when he had perfect health really melodi- 
ous. That faculty, however, in which no mortal ever surpassed 
him, and which all found irresistible, was his wit. This relieved 
the weary, calmed the resentful, and animated the drowsy ; this 
drew smiles even from such as were the objects of it, and scat- 
tered flowers over a desert, and, like sun-beams sparkling on a 
lake, gave spirit and vivacity to the dullest and least interesting 
cause. Not that his accomplishments as an advocate consisted 
principally of volubility of speech, or liveliness of raillery. He 
was endued with an intellect sedate yet penetrating, clear yet pro- 
found, subtle yet strong. His knowledge, too, was equal to his 
imagination, and his memory to his knowledge." (Sir William 
Jones’s Works, vol. iv.p. 577.)— E. 
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Commons, and in the secret of affairs, and that he 
should depend on him for the report of what passed 
in Parliament : that he wished to give him the best 
regiment, and would give him the first that fell: 
did not take his resignation ill; and ordered him 
to attend him in his closet once a-week : asked him 
how the Duke of Grafton remained with regard to 
the Bedfords : hoped the Duke would confine them 
to their agreements : did not, he said, know whether 
Rigby spoke truth, but that he had recanted on his 
(Conway’s) subject. 

It appeared that these professions were not empty 
words. The King continued to distinguish Conway 
by favour, confidence, and benefits. He was con- 
stantly called to the most secret counsels of State, 
and remained, as much as he would, a leader in the 
House of Commons. The Queen, too, told him, 
she had seen many kiss hands, but wished to see 
him soon kiss hands again. But this favour was 
no recommendation to Grafton and his new allies, 
though Conway, who bore no rancour to them, be- 
haved with cordiality; and to introduce Lord Wey- 
mouth to the succession he left him, made a dinner 
for him to meet the foreign Ministers. But Graf- 
ton’s countenance grew so changed to him, that 
even the Chancellor, who was but half a politician, 
perceived it at Council, where the Duke paid no 
deference to Conway’s opinion. But though this 
estrangement was probably owing to Righys ma- 
chination, joined to the Duke’s fickleness, the secict 
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lay deeper, and will appear hereafter, should I con- 
tinue these Memoirs, of which I am weary, and fear 
the reader must be more so ; though, as I was not 
engaged in the ensuing transactions, and haTing 
quitted Parliament, am not able to detail the de- 
bates there, my narrative will be less prolix, and 
the events lie in a narrower compass. At present I 
mean to close this part with the dissolution of the 
first Parliament of this reign. 

The same day that Conway resigned the Seals, 
Lord Weymouth was declared Secretary of State. 
At the same time Lord Hillsborough kissed hands 
for the American department; but nominally re- 
taining the Post Office, the salary of which he paid 
to Lord Sandwich till the elections should be over, 
— there being so strict a disqualifying clause in the 
bill for prohibiting the Postmasters from interfering 
in elections, which Sandwich was determined to do 
to the utmost, that he did not dare to accept the 
office in his own name till he had incurred the guilt. 

Another affair of a private nature became poli- 
ties, though of little consequence. Lord Bottetort, 
of the Bed-chamber, and a kind of second-rate 
favourite, had engaged in an adventure with a com- 
pany of copper- workers at Warmley. They broke. 
Lord Bottetort, in order to cover his estate from the 
creditors, begged a privy seal, to incorporate the 
Company, as private estates would not then be 
answerable. The King granted his request, but 
Lord Chatham, aware of the deception, honestly 
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refused to affix the Seal to the Patent, pleading 
that he was not able. Lord Bottetort, outrageous 
at the disappointment, threatened to petition the 
House of Lords to address for the remoYal of Lord 
Chatham, as incapable of executing his office. The 
Earl would not yield, but in the middle of the next 
month, did acquiesce in resigning the Seal for a 
short time, that, being put into commission, it might 
be set to the grant ; ^ after which he resumed it 
again, — to as little purpose as he had held it before. 
Lord Bottetort, not able to retrieve his losses, ob- 
tained the Government of Virginia in the follow- 
ing summer, and repaired thither, where he died. 

The bill for restraining the Dividends of the 
East-India Company was renewed, and after great 
debates carried by 130 to 41. Wedderbiirn op- 
posed it strongly, and took occasion to ask, Who 
was the Minister of the House of Commons, now 
General Conway had resigned ? He complained, 
too, of the erection of a third Secretary of State. 

The nearness of a general election had now 
turned the attention of all men that way; and 
such a scene of profligacy and corruption began 

1 Lord Bottetorfs proposal was absolutely monstrous, being- 
nothing less than a gross fraud on his creditors. In the present 
day it would not have been entertained for a moment. Neither 
the Attorney-General nor the Home O&ce, however, raised any 
objections, and it would seem from the Duke of Grafton s Me- 
moirs that the case was heard before the Commissioners of the 
Privy Seal, and the claim allowed ; but on referring to the Records 
in the Privy Seal Office, I find that the patent c/id not pass.— E- 
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to display itself, that even the expiring House 
of Commons thought it became the modesty of 
their last moments to show indignation, if they 
showed no repentance: and while they were se- 
parately pursuing the same traffic, much of their 
public time was consumed in stigmatizing the prac- 
tice. Beckford, on the 26th of January, moved 
for leave to bring in a bill to oblige the members 
to swear that they had not bribed their electors 
— a horrid bill, likely to produce nothing but a 
multiplication of peijiiry! It came out now, that 
the city of Oxford had acquainted >Sir Thomas 
Stapylton ^ and Mr. Lee," that they should be 
chosen for that town if they would contribute 
7500Z. towards paying the debts of the Corpora- 
tion. The two gentlemen refused, and Oxford 
sold itself to the Duke of Marlborough and Lord 
Abingdon. Lord Strange took up the matter with 
zeal, and Sir Thomas was ordered to produce to 
the House the letter by which the offer had been 
made. It is not worth returning to this subject, 
and therefore I will conclude it briefly here. The 

1 Sir Thomas Stapylton, Bart., of Rotherfield Greys, Oxon, 
married Mary, daughter of Mr. Fane of Wormsley, and niece 
of the Earl of Westmoreland. His eldest son became in 1788 
Lord le Despencer, the abeyance of that ancient barony having 
been determined in his favour. — E. 

2 The Honourable Robert Lee, uncle to the Earl of Lichfield, 
whom he succeeded in, that title in 1772. He died without issue 
m 1776, and was the last of his family. The title became extinct 
and Ditchly has descended to Lord Dillon— E. 
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of Oxford, and ten more of the Corporation, 
appearing at the Bar, confessing their crime, and 
asking pardon, Lord Strange moved to commit 
them to Newgate for a short time. This, after 
a debate, was agreed to. Beckford proposed an 
address to the Crown, that the Attorney-General 
might be ordered to prosecute them ; but the 
House did not come into it, and they were dis- 
charged after confinement for five days. Bowdes- 
well proposed that Sir Thomas Staj)ylton should 
be thanked for rejecting the offer, and for telling 
the Corporation, that, as he did not intend to sell 
them, he could not afford to buy them ; but Conway 
objecting that a mere rejection of corruptioji did 
not deserve the thanks of the House, which ought 
not to be rendered too common, the motion was 
dropped. The Duke and Earl not having: been so 
scrupulous, and their agreement with the tu\vn 
havino’ been entered into the book of the Cor- 

O 

poration, the tow'n-clcrk w’as scjit oil with it to 
Calais; and Lord Strange was ])rovailcd upon to 
absent himself from the House till the matter w.as 
hushed up.^ 

The Irish Parliament, whicdi it was not so ta.-’V 
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for the Crown to gratify, was consequently less 
tractable ; and since the. tax on places and pen- 
sions had sent o^er a bill for making their Par- 
liaments, which lasted during the life of each 
reigning' King, septennial, — this, in truth, had 
been a grievous concession made by the members 
to popularity, and in wliich both Houses had again 
trusted to the negative of the Crown. The Mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, who might look 
on themselves, under so young a Prince, as seated 
for life, could not taste a measure that rendered 
those seats precarious, or, if renewed, expensive. 
To their surprise and grief, the Council here ad- 
vised the King to pass the bill — >but with these 
alterations : instead of septennial, they made those 
Parliaments octennial, that both kingdoms might 
not be in tumult and confusion at the same time 
every seven years : and whereas the bill, as sent 
over, was not to take place under seven years; 
to punish those who had sent it, it was to operate 
immediately. If accepted on its return to Ireland, 
the Members would suffer for their promptitude 
in passing it; if rejected, they would lose their 
popularity— or should they start any method of 
rejection hostile to the Court, it would still be in 
the power of the Court to dissolve them. Lord 
Camden was the principal adviser of the King’s 
assent being given, from his affection to liberty 
and a free constitution — laudable motives, but pro- 
ductive afterwards of much inconvenience ; for the 
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Irish, who were pushing to throw oiF all dependence 
on England, looked on the concession as a symptom 
of weakness, and consequently hurried farther from 
that union which was necessary to both kingdoms. 
Scotland had been averse to union, but reaped the 
fullest benefits li’om it ; and it was likely to confer 
many on Ireland, and to remove that narrow spirit 
by which we had been influenced to treat them 
with injustice. Mr. Grenville’s imprudence and 
rash economy had drawn such another line of se- 
paration between Great Britain and America ; and 
he and Lord George Sackville Germaine^ will long 
be remembered as the authors or causes of those 
divisions which have embroiled the mother-country 
and its members. The King’s assent to the Octen- 
nial Bill was received with such transports of joy 
all over Ireland, that the Parliament did not dare 
but pass it with its corrections, and were obliged 
to thank his Majesty for having passed it. 

Marshal Sir Robert Rich" dying on the 1st of 
February, the King, who learnt the news on coming 

1 When this was written, it alluded only to tho opposition 
occasioned by Lord George in Ireland. He has since engrafted 
himself on Mr. Grenville’s persecution of America. 

2 Sir Robert Eich^ Bart., had been made Field Marshal in 
1757. His Brigadier’s commission is dated as far back as 1727, 
so that he must have been very aged when he died. His name 
does not appear as having ever been employed on active service. 

He was succeeded in his baronetcy and estates by his eldest son, 
General Rich, who had lost an arm at Culloden ; one of In's 
daughters became the second wife of Lord Lyttelton. E. 
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from Biclimond, •would not dine till he had written 
to Mr. Conway that he gave him the vacant regi- 
ment, and intended him a hettei- meaning the 
Blues, after Lord Ligonier. 

On the 4tli of January, the bill to regulate 
dividends was carried in the House of Lords by 
70 to 30. Lord Weymouth apologized for him- 
self, the Duke of Bedford, and their friends, saying, 

“ that to be consistent, they must vote agaiust the 
Court, as they had warmly opposed the same bill 
the last year,” Lord Temple told them they were 
pitifully silent now. 

On the second reading of Beckford’s Bribery-bill, 
Dowdeswell and Burke opposed it for multi])lying 
oaths, and while it restrained the Commons, left 
a power of corruption in the Crown and nobility. 
By the clause to disqualify those who bribed, it 
would subject the rights of elections, they said, 
to the com’ts below. The bill, however, was com- 
mitted, But before the day came, the House went 
on new matter of the same species. Boroughs had 
been publicly advertized for sale in the newspapers ; 
and there was a set of attorneys who rode the coun- 
try and negotiated seats in the most indecent 
manner. Reynolds and Hickey, two of them, 
were taken up by order of the House, and some of 
those borough-brokers w^ere sent to Newgate. 

When the Bribery-bill was read in the- com- 
mittee, the oath appeared horrid to everybody, 
and was so rigorously worded, that it would have 
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excluded every neighbourly act of kindness or 
. charity. This was universally disapproved. The 
disqualifying clause met with not much better 
success. It would have encouraged informers 
without being a check on the Crown and Trea- 
sury. Dowdeswell proposed a clause to take away 
their votes at elections from all officers of the 
revenue. Upon this, one Fonnereau, a peevish 
man, who had all his life been a Court tool, com- 
plained that Chauncy Townshend,^ a brother-de- 
pendant, but more favoured, had so much interest 
with the Ministers, that one Bennet, parson of 
Aldborough, and attached to Townshend, had 
vaunted that he could obtain the dismission of 


any officer of the revenue who should vote for 
Fonnereau.^ Grenville caught artfully at this 
complaint, and with Blackstone and Dowdeswell 
insisted on inquiring into the affair. The Ministry 
made but a bad figure, though Lord North shone 
greatly, and was ably supported by Dyson. But 
the House was empty, few of the new courtiers 


1 Chauncy Townshend was M.P. for Wigton in Scotland. 
He died in 1770. The Annual Register states that he was the 
first Englishman that represented a Scotch borough (vol. xiii. 
p. 114). His son became an Alderman for the City of London, 
and a politician of sufficient notoriety to be often noticed in this 
work. — 'E. 

^ Thomas Fonnereau, of Cbrist-church Park, near Ipswich. 
He was out of humour with the Minister for having refused liim 
the place of Receiver-General of Sufiblk. It is said that he had 
the offer of being Joint Postmaster General, which did not 
suit or satisfy him. He had the reputation of being veiy acute 
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were there, and of them Righy took no part, till 
Grenville had left the Honse. Conway added to 
their distress hy threatening to pursne up the alfaii 

of Fonnerean’s complaint. 

A.rthur Onslow, the late Speaker, who died on 
the very ' day of this Committee, had ordered the 
House to be acquainted that he died in peace on 
hearing of that hill. But though the good old 
man’s detestation of corruption did him honour, 
the House reasoned too soundly to attempt a 
vain cure by increasing a blacker crime — perjury. 
When the bill was again read in the Committee 
on the 19th, it was so ill received, that Beckford, 
the author, left the House in the middle of the 
debate. Dowdeswell and all his party resisted the 
bill; but Grenville, to flatter the country-gentle- 
men, who can ill afford to combat with great lords, 
nabobs, commissaries, and West-Indians, declaimed 
in favour of the bill ; but the courtiers moving 
for the Chairman to leave the Chair, Dowdeswell 
said, he could approve that proposal no more than 


and persevering in business ; tbe Lizard Lighthouses were 
projected and erected by him, and he had a lease of the tolls, 
which must have been very productive ; but his expenses at 
Aldhorough and Sudbury, for which he also returned a mem- 
ber, kept him poor. He had made himself remarkable for his 
loyalty in the rebellion of 1745, when he made a speech to the 
grand jury of Suffolk, which was publicly distributed at their 
request. He was obstinate rather than peevish, and his man- 
ners were generally very agreeable. He died a bachelor in 
1779, in the eightieth year of his age. — E. 
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the bill, as there had been instructions given to the 
committee on his clause for disqualifying officers 
of the levenue. On this he was reduced to vote 
with Grenville ; but they were beaten by 06 to 69, 
and the bill was thrown out. 

23radshaw, the Duke of Grafton’s favourite secre- 
tary of the Treasury, having’ been concerned in the 
business at Aldborough complained of by Fonne- 
reau, the Opposition hoped to reach the Duke 
himself, and ordered the parson to their bar. He 
demanded counsel, Grenville vociferously ranted 
against allowing counsel on so enormous a crime 
as bribery, but was put to shame for his tyranny 
by Sir Gilbert Elliot, who showed that even on 
treason and murder, counsel was allowed to pri- 
soners. Dunning, the new Solicitor-General, but 
not yet in Parliament, appeared as counsel for 
Bennet, who was a jovial, sporting young parson, 
neither very moral, nor very modest. Dunning 
exerted himself with great lustre. Fonnereau, to 
save 401 (for he was a very miser) had refused 
counsel, and behaved so obstinately and absurdly, 
that though Grenville, Wedderburn, and Dowdes- 
well supported, and gave him hints, with all their 
parliamentary craft, he counteracted his own wit- 
nesses ; and it came out that he had not only been 
more criminal himself than the clergyman, but 
for a series of years had established and profited 
of Ministerial influence in the borough in question. 
Conway was converted by the rancour of the chaige, 
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and with Hussey, as they were the two most candid 
men in the House, threw such disorace on Fonne- 
reau, that the parson was acquitted by 155 to 39 ; 
the most remarkable event ot the debate being a 
warm dispute between the late friends Rigby and 
Grenville, in which the former attacked and treated 
the latter without management. 

Though this was the last debate in that Parlia- 
ment, another had intervened of more weight, but I 
chose not to intermingle the subjects. 

On the 17th of February Sir George Saville 
moved to renew a bill drawn by Lord Chief Justice 
Coke, and passed in the reign of James the First 
for quieting the minds of those who possessed Crown 
lands, by preventing the Crown from suing for the 
recovery of them after they had been enjoyed by 
private persons for sixty years. Sir George made 
the proposal in very general terms, and with great 
decency, though in a style too metaphoric. The 
intention was evidently suggested by the recent case 
of the Duke of Portland, but he affected not to 
allude to it, nor to pass any censure on that act. 
The case they knew would present itself to every 
man, and the less animosity they discovered the 
more easily they hoped the bill would find its way 
through the House and be at once a silent reproach 
to and a real check upon the Crown. Sir Anthony 
Abdy seconded the motion. Lord North objected 
on the impropriety of the time, the very end of a 
parliament; and he urged that. such bills should only 

VOL. Ill, 
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arise out of grievances : he' called to know if any 
such existed. Lord Clare said, that the Crown 
havinn actually in contemplation to give up or 
sell to the public many forests and wastes for cul- 
tivation and increase of provisions, such a bill would 
impede that scheme. Cliarles Yorke, in a very long 
deduction, argued against vexatious revisals. Him- 
self^ when Attorney-General, he said, had been 
consulted by persons who had obtained such grants 
and iiad condemned them. So had Lord Mans- 
field, whose abilities and merits were only exceeded 
by slander. He then stated the case of the Duke 
of Portland, which, he said, had been treated with 
incaution and precipitation; and that the Duke 
ought to have had the preference given to him, 
as being in possession, over Sir James Lowther. 
Norton replied that the case had been four months 
in agitation ; that the preference could not be given 
to the Duke, who contested the i-ight of possession 
with the Crown, and did not sue for it. That 
though his Grace’s grant dated sixty-three years 
before the dispute, the encroachment was not of 
equal antiquity, the lands in question having apper- 
tained to the Queen Dowager, who had granted 
them on lease, which had not expired till the year 
1 724, when the Dukes of Portland had appropriated 
them to themselves. He challenged Yorke to meet 
him in any court in England, and fight out that 
cause. Yorke evaded the challenge; though Norton 
and-j^ Rigby again called on him to be explicit. 
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Mucb. complaint ivas made of tlie surveyor s retusal 
of tlie siglit of necessary papers. Sir William 
Meredith spoke, with more applause than ho had 
ever done, in behalf of the bill. Grenville trimmed 
with all his art, not to offend Lord Bute and Sir 
James Lowther. Lord Barrington, in order to get 
rid of the bill at that time, approved of passing it 
in another Parliament, and said he should be 
desirous of taking away the nullum tempus^ from 
the clergy likeivise. Lord John Cavendish, throw- 
ing out insinuations against the Duchy Court of 
Lancaster for issuing vexatious notices, Stanley 
said he had been desired by Lord Strange to defy 
in his name any accuser. Lord North, to avoid 
putting a negative on so popular a bill, moved for 
the orders of the day, and at eleven at night his 
motion was carried by 134 to 114, many courtiers 
voting in the minority as favourers of the bill. 

On the 11th of March the Parliament was dis- 
solved. Thus ended that Parliament, uniform in 
nothing but in its obedience to the Crown. To all I 
have said I will only add that it would have deserv- 
ed the appellation of one of the worst Parliaments 
England ever saw, if its servility had not been so 
gieat, that, as the times chang’ed, it enacted reme- 
dies for the evils it had committed with tlio same 
facility with which it had compiled with tlie autJmi’s 
of those evils. Our ancestors, who dealt in epithets, 
might have called it the impudent Parliament. 


^ Nullum tempus occurnt 
maxim of law. 


i’ogi et ecclesice : 


an old 
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CHAPTER VI 

On the Literature of the Early Part of the Reiga of 
George the Third. 

1768. 

It may not be amiss, by way of appendix, to say 
a few words on the state of literature during the 
period I have been describing. It will be the less 
improper as the controversies and politics of the age 
gave the principal, almost the whole tone to letters 
of that time. I do not mean to send the reader to 
the gross and virulent libels of Wilkes and his still 
coarser imitators. As a writer, Wilkes’s chief merit 
was an easy style, — the vehicle of little knowledge, 
of not much more wit, and of extreme boldness.^ 
He was so far an original as being the first who 
dared to print the most respected names at fall 
length. In imitation of him, the daily and evening 
newspapers printed every outrageous libel that was 

i Vide The Character of Wilkes as a Politician and a Writer, 
in Lord Brougham’s « Statesmen of the Time of George the 
Third," vol. iii. p. 181. 
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sent to them. Till that time the abuse of the week 
was generally confined to essays in the journals on 
Saturdays. Bolingbroke and Pulteney were content 
with battering the Administration once in seven 
days. 

The contests that arose out of Wilkes’s case pro- 
duced much disquisition into the laws and Consti- 
tution; and amidst much party invective, some 
grave and serious treatises appeared, especially one 
I have mentioned, the masterly tract called An 
Inquiry into the Doctrine of Libels} 

1 « An Enquiry into the Doctrine lately propagated concerning 
Libels, Warrants, and the Seizure of Papers, with a view to some 
late proceedings, and the defence of them by the majority upon 
the principles of the Constitution, in a letter to Mr. Almon from 
the father of Candor.” In the later editions it is intituled “ A 
Letter concerning Libels, &c.,” and both Almon and “ the father 
of Candor” are removed from the title page. “ Candor” is the 
signature of a very clever letter to the Public Advertiser pub- 
lished a short time before by Almon on the same subject, severely 
attacking the Government under the pretence of defending it. 
The humour is sustained through fifty-four pages with great skill 
and vivacity, and the points in controversy are very cleverly hand- 
led. It may still be read wi^h interest. “ The Enquiry" was 
one of the most popular ti'acts of its day. It went through five 
editions in a few months. It has the merit of propounding sound 
constitutional doctrines in a clear and familiar style ; of boldly- 
denouncing error, and disseminating truth. The reasoning is 
forcible, and the legal research and knowledge displayed throughout 
are very considerable, especially in the use made of the early de- 
cisions of the Courts of Law. It may fairly be said to have 
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Several other good pamphlets were written on 
national affairs, particularly relative to the East 
India Company; and to the heats occasioned in 


settled the question, for very little was urged on the other side 
afterwards. As a literary composition, it can claim hut moderate 
praise. The style is loose and careless, and wants the easy 
flow, the perspicuous diction and classical taste which may be 
found in some other contemporary tracts — such, for instance, as 
,Mr. Charles Yorke’s “ Considerations on the Law of Forfeiture.” 
In parts it is rather dull, and the materials, valuable as they are, 
might have been arranged with more effect. They appear to have 
come from different and unequal hands ; for if the acuteness, 
wit, and learning of Dunning may be traced through many pages, 
remarks occasionally occur which could hardly have proceeded 
from a practising lawyer. I can find no authority in support of 
the general belief of his being the author. I suspect he only 
revised it, and that Lord Chatham did the same. There are 
passages strongly partaking of the spirit and peculiar mode of 
expression of the latter. 

Some interesting extracts might be made from this able tract. 
The following severe censure of Lord Mansfield must have been 
written by one who well knew the character he was describing. 
“ I wish that when a Chief is found to be clandestinely meddling 
in matters of State in perversion of the law, he may be dragged 
into broad day-light, and his name and memory be branded for 
ever to the latest posterity. I cannot indeed figure to myself a 
meaner or more pernicious person than a chief justice, with a 
great income for life given him by the public, in order to render 
him independent, privately listening to every inclination of 
every ministry, and warping and wire-drawing the plain letter of 
the law in order to accommodate it to their inclinations, instead 
of pursuing the coui’se of established precedents, inviolably, 
intrepidly, and openly, without regard to party or person. Tlie 
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America by the Stamp Act. Among the latter 
were justly distinguished A Farmer's Letters from 
Pennsylvania, written by Dr. Franklin.^ 

chapter of expediency is the very worst source of adjudication, 
inasmuch as it tends to the setting afloat, by degrees, of the whole 
law of the realm. 

In our law the judges are bound by a sacred oath to de- 
termine according to the known laws and ancient customs of the 
realm, set down in judicial decisions and resolutions of learned, 
wise, and upright judges, upon a variety of particular facts and 
'cases, which, when they have been thus in use, and practised time 
out of mind, are a part of the common law of the kingdom * * * 

‘ To allow of any man’s discretion,’ says Lord Coke, ‘ that sits in 
the scat of justice, would bring forth a monstrous confusion.’ It 
is indeed wonderful that any man should have so servile a dis- 
position ; for let his abilities be what they will, he will always be 
regarded as a contemptible personage. This sort of profligate 
magistrate may be sure of being used by every ministry, but 
of being esteemed by none ; seeing no set of men can depend 
upon him any longer than they remain in office and power, his 
only principle of action being an implicit obedience to the old 
tutelar Saint at St. James’s. He must be in truth — 

‘ A timorous foe, and a suspicious friend. 

Dreading even fools :’ 

and cowardice in a judge is but another name for corruption.” 
P. So. — E. 

‘ They were not written by Dr. Franklin, but by John Dick- 
enson, a citizen of Pennsylvania, and gained for their author the 
thanks of the Assembly of Massachusets. He warned his 
countrymen not to bo deluded by the moderate i-ate of the new 
duties, — a circumstance which he characterized as artfully intended 
to prepare their reception of a collar, whose increasing weio-ht 
would gradually bow them to the ground ; and he encourar^ed 
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The state of our financeSj and the properest 
methods of conducting and restoring them, were 
much discussed ; never more ably than in Mr. 
Edmund Burke’s answer to a (supposed) pamphlet 
of Mr. Grenville, in 1769.^ 

Politics not only occupied our j^rose but inspired 
our poets. I have taken notice of Churchill’s 
works; and "will only say here that he did not so 
much prove himself a great poet, as he showed how 
great he might have been. 

The politics of the times gave birth to two other 
poems of uncommon merit, both in the burlesque 
style, but one in that of “ Hudibras,” the other in the 
graver march of “ The Dispensary.” The first called 
“ Rodondo,” of which only two cantos appeared, 
though a third was promised, was written by a Mr. 
Dairy mple, a Scot, and contained a severe satire on 
Mr. Pitt, not much inferior in wit to Butler, and like 
his work, liable by temporary allusions to lose many 
beauties in the eyes of posterity.*^ 

them to hope that a deliverance from this evil would he ob- 
tained by a resumption of the same general and animated oppo- 
sition which had procured the repeal of the Stamp Act. The 
arguments by which the author suppprted his doctrine of the 
illegality of internal taxes on America, are said to have con- 
verted Dr. Franklin. They had at least the merit of furnishing 
an excuse for his change of opinion. — (Grahame’s History of 
North America, vol. iv. p. 262.) — E. ^ See infra. 

^ “Rodondo; or, the State Jugglers,” was published in 1763. 
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The second called “ Patriotism ; a Mock Heroic,’ 
by Mr. Richard Bentley, though full of negligences 


The third canto soon followed the first and second; and a fourth was 
■ promised, but never appeared, probably owing to the author’s being 
rewarded with the post of Attorney-General of Grenada, where 
he died in 1774. He also wrote Woodstock; a Poem,” reprint- 
ed in Pearch’s collection. His daughter married Dr. afterwards 
Sir John Elliot, the eminent physiciau. — (MS. note in the Bri- 
tish Museum.) 

With abundance of humour and no mean skill in versification, 
this poem might have ranked high among English satires, had 
the author bestowed more pains on its action ; this is below 
criticism. A description of Mr. Pitt after the manner of Hu- 
dibras, with an invocation to the Muse, fills the first canto — 
The second contains little beyond a shrewish lecture delivered by 
Lady Chatham to Mr. Pitt, and a long message from the latter 
to his footman. In the third is Mr. Pitt’s capitulation to the gout, 
and the distribution of his defects among his followers. The 
various characters are introduced awkwardly enough, as if to' 
show the author’s proficiency in the art of vituperation ; and in 
the last canto, where he descends to attack some of the City poli- 
ticians, his coarseness becomes disgusting. This particularly 
applies to his invectives against Churchill. The shafts which 
he aims at Pitt are more worthy of their object. 

The motto is ingenious and appropriate ; 

“Uno minor est Jove — dives. 

Liber, honoratus, pulcher, rex denicjue regum 
Priecipue sanus, nisi cum pituita molesta est.” 

After fixing the date of his story : — 

“ When knowledge, courage, sense, and worth 
Were first defined by North and South, 

And Tweed’s irremeable waves 
' Became the boundary of knaves ; ” 
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ainl cTowdod with intricate and sometimes too far- 
ietclied inctaidiors, — nay, in some places pushed to 
nonsense Iw tlie conrusioii of tlioso metaphors, in 
sense and imagination excelled Cimrcbill; and 
tlmngh JeSsS sonorous, did not breathe a spirit less 
poetic. The llaltcrywas prof use and indelicate; the 
>atire rarely unjust. The imitations of xMiltou, Dry- 
den, and Garth, tiumgli IVoqueut, were always happy; 
and the wJiole poem, though much more incorrect 


tlian “■The Dispensary'^ or 


“The Dunciad,” has beau- 


;t jiurtrait is given of the hero, of which thcac lines are a fair 
specimen. 

“ lie raisecl the Nation’s apprehensions, 

\Vith Court-corniplion, Places, Pensions : 

W'ortls which, when well dissectcil, mean, 

Tliat / am otii and you are in ; 

.Vnd which, wlien properly repeated. 

In every (iaestioa that's debated, 

Can ope a thousand juouths at once, 

And make a hero of a dance. 

Your IF is good at making peace ; 
llodondo went to war with these. 

* * * * * 

The Nation knows 
My maxim ever was Oppose ; 

And bo the Minister who will, 
iMy maxim is — Oppose him still. 

For though to Britain necessary, 

'Tis good for me that all miscarry. 

Excepting" ouc — I need not name him,— ~ 

Envy herself would blush to blame him. 
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ties that rank it next to them in merit : in the dignity 
of its heroes it precedes both. One of its greatest 
faults seems to be, that though all the personages 
appear under allegoric names, all were meant for 
living characters, till the last canto, when Fate is 
introduced in its own essence, and though main- 
tained with as sublime dignity as the nature of bur- 
lesque would allow, still produces a confusion by 
not being of a piece with the rest of the work. It 
has the same misfortune with Rodondo of being 
written on transient ridicules.^ 

The Common Destiny of Statesmen is lively and imaginative, 
but too long to be inserted here. 

The following lines are also of more than common merit : — 

“ O Disappointment ! but for thee, 

What were this land of liberty ? 

Wcre’t not for thee on English ground 
No trace of Patriot could be found. 

Thou comest indeed with rueful face 
To fruitless hunters' after place, 

Blasting their hopes, but in exchange. 

Presenting prospects of revenge. 

Just so an egg when overdrest 
Becomes confounded hard to digest; 

And iu the place of wholesome chyle, 

, Produces copious floods of bile.” — E. 

> This satire was published in 1763, in small 4to. (66 pages) 
with this title, “ Patriotism ; a mock heroic, in five cantos.” 

“ Behold thy Gods O Israel.” (1 Kings.) 

Cumberland says of this poem that “it is one of the keenest 
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Two other poets of great merit arose, who med- 
dled not with politics ; Dr. Goldsmith, the correct 
Author of “The Traveller;” and Mr. Anstey, who 
produced as original a poem as “Hudibras” itself, “The 
New Bath Guide.” The easiest wit, the most genu- 

and wittiest satires extant in our languag’e. Lord Temple, Wilkes, 
and others of the party were attacked with unsparing asperity, 
and much critical acumen. Churchill, the Dryden of the age, 
and indisputably a man of first-rate genius, was too candid not 
to acknowledge the merit of the poem ; and when he declined 
taking up the gauntlet so pointedly thrown down to him, it was 
not because he held his challenger in contempt.” (Memoirs, vol. i. 
p. 212.) True as this may partially be, the poem has great 
defects. The poverty and incompleteness of the allegory are 
alone fatal to its interest ; Pride, Faction, Folly and Ambition are 
made to perambulate the town, to carouse together, and recipro- 
cate declamatory speeches without any adequate result, — these 
speeches indeed being the only object for which they are introdu- 
ced. The total absence of incident is sought to be redeemed by 
descriptions, some of which are lively enough. Abuse of popular 
licence and eulogies of the King and his Ministers form the staple 
of the poem. It opens with an account of the visit of Pride to 
the Mansion House, and the hospitality of Beckford is rather 
ungratefully returned by the following (among other) spirited 
lines on his followers. 

“ To please the mob Byng stains the blushing deep, 

And Blakeney * earns a Peerage in his sleep ; 

To please the mob our fleets their canvas strain, 

And expeditions hide the wondering main. 


* He was said to have been confined to his bed during the 
defence of Minorca, for which he was so extravagantly rewarded. 
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ine hi-imouv, the most inoffensive satire, the happiest 
parodies, the most unaffected poetry, and the most 
harmonious melody in every kind of metre, distin- 
guished that poem by their assemblage from the 


The main more wondering wafts them back, alas I 
Thinned with the wars of Rochfort and St. Cas. 

What matter, since defeat our joy inspires, 

And Cassel * lost can light a thousand fires ? ” 

The political libels on the King are thus sarcastically described : 

“ Recast the royal virtues, which before 
The nation worshipped, and cry down the ore. 

To teach the people this indulgent reign 
With every charge of tyranny to stain, — 

To swallow every contradiction down, — 

In Antonine’s mild look see Nero’s frown, — 

Wrest his intention and distort each fact. 

And lend them treason till they long to act ; 

In terras of duty wrap each boisterous deed, — 

Kneel while we stab, and libel while we plead.” 

This compliment on the King is pretty : 

“ Who from the sceptre no exemption draws. 

And is but the first subject of the laws.” 

His gratitude to Lord Bute has flowered in a panegyric, which 
may interest the reader from being one of the very few poetical 
tributes obtained by that nobleman approaching mediocrity. 

“ Oh ! if we seize with skill the coming hour. 

And re-invest us with the robe of power— 

Rule while we live-i-let future days transmute 
To every merit all we’ve charged on Bute. 

* The gallant but unsuccessful affair of Cassel in which the 
Hereditary Prince of Brunswick was wounded. 
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^\'0rks of nli other men. It was a melancholy proof 
of Jiow little an author can judge of the merit of 
his own compositions, when he afterwards produced 
‘‘ The Patriot,” in wliich nobody could discover his 
meaning, or wlicther he had any meaning; and in 
which, amidst various but unsuccessful attempts 
at luimour, nothing remained but his sonorous imm- 

Lct late Posterity receive his name. 

And swell its sails with every breath of fame : 
Downward as far as Time shall roll his tide, 

With every pendant flying let it glide ; 

And Truth emerging from the clouds we raise, 

Gild all their orient colours with her blaze. 

Let his loved arts, attendant on his way, 

Their wanton trophies to the gale display ; 

While each dispassionate, each honest pen, 

(Deterred by clamour, nor allured by gain, — 

Bard or Historian — ) shall from either shove, 

Hail its ajiproach, and its great course explore ; 

Faithful to Probity and Virtue’s cause. 

Pursue its progress, and direct th' applause. 

Glad Gratulation shall with shouts approve. 

And own him worthy of his Sovereign’s love.” 

The success of this satire brought an accumulation of favours 
on the author, as, in addition to a commissionership of lotteries, 
and other small places, he received a pension for the lives of 
himself and his wife of 500/- per annum. He was the only 
son of the celebrated critic, and dabbled a little in criticism 
himself, though he was too careless to become eminent in it. He 
wrote several party poems in support of Tord Bute s administra- 
tion — all long since forgotten, as is his unsuccessful play of “ The 
Wishes,” which Ids nephew Cumberland warmly praises for the 
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bers. He afterwards sunk to no kind of merit at 
alH 

I do not know whether this period may not be 
said to have given birth to another original poem ; 
for notwithstanding its boasted antiquity, and the 
singularity of the style, it remains a doubt with me 
and many others, whether “Fingal” was not formed 
in this age from scraps, perhaps not modern, but of 
no very early date. Its sterility of ideas, the insipid 
sameness that reigns throughout, and the timidity 
with which it anxiously avoids every image that 

brilliancy of its dialogue. “ Philodamus,” another of his dramas, 
equally failed, but was honoured with an elaborate commentary 
by Gray ; in return, perhaps, for the author’s beautiful designs 
to the 4to edition of that poet’s works. These designs, indeed, 
generally show considerable taste ; and he was no doubt an emi- 
nently accomplished person. Unhappily, he was also eminently 
improvident, and notwithstanding a handsome patrimony which 
descended to him from his father, and the substantial bounty of 
Lord Bute, he fell into pecuniary difiBculties, which harassed him 
to the end of his life. The editor has seen in the Island of Jer- 
sey a lonely house formerly belonging to Lord Granville, where 
he is described by Walpole as residing for some years with a 
large family of daughters. He died towards the close of the last 
century. — E. 

1 Mr. Anstey died in 1805, being upwards of eighty years 
of age. His life had been easy and prosperous, and he cultivated 
literature only as an amusement. The criticism passed by Wal- 
pole on his works has been confirmed by posterity. Their 
inequality is not easily explained. He was a good classical 
scholar, as he has shown by his translations in Latin verse, which 
are very prettily turned. — E . 
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might affix it to any specific age, countiy, or religion, 
are far from bespeaking a savage bard, who the 
more he was original, the more he would naturally 
have availed himself of the images and opinions 
around him. Few barbarous authors write with 
the fear of criticism before their eyes. The moon, 
a storm, the troubled ocean, a blasted heath, a single 
tree, a waterfall, and a ghost ; take these away, and 
Cadmus’s warriors, who started out of the earth, 
and killed one another before they had time to con- 
ceive an idea, were as pi’oper heroes for an epic 
poem as Fingal and his captains. 

I will mention but two other authors of this 
period, Dr. Robertson, and Mrs. Macaulay. The 
first as sagacious and penetrating as Tacitus, with 
the perspicuity of Livy, and without the partialities 
of his own countryman, Hume, gave a perfect model 
of history in that of Scotland. In biography, his 
method and style were still preserved, though his 
Charles the Fifth fell far short of his other works. 
The female historian, as partial in the cause of liberty 
as bigots to the Church and royalists to tyranny, 
exerted manly strength with the gravity of a phi- 
losopher?^ Too prejudiced to dive into causes, she 

1 It may appear strange to us that a work of so little merit 
as Mrs. Macaulay’s History should be mentioned by Walpole al- 
most in the same sentence with Robertson’s '^Charles the Fifth, 
but other writers of that day have bestowed on it equally elaborate • 
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imputes everytliing to tyi-aunic views, nothing to 
passions, weakness, error, prejudice, and still less to 
what operates oftenest, and her ignorance of which 
qualified her yet less for a historian,— to accident 
and little motives. She seems to think men have 
acted from no views hut those of establishing a 
despotism or a republic. As a mixed government 
clashed with her system, she forgot the nation had 
been habituated to it, and she could not forgive the 
victors in the civil war for not abolishing all esta- 
blished order, and for not shutting their ears and 


and still more complimentary criticism. Indeed, it met, on its 
original publication, with a warmthi of praise that presents a 
striking contrast to the discouraging reception of the early vo- 
lumes of Hume. Madame Roland regarded it as hardly inferior 
to Tacitus. The adventitious events which produced this perver- 
sion of judgment in a lai'ge portion of the public have long 
ceased to operate, and the discredit which deservedly attaches to 
Mrs. Macaulay’s History has extended rather unjustly to her 
talents. She was a vain, self-opinionated, and prejudiced, but 
also a clever woman. Her works show occasionally consider- 
able power of writing, especially in description ; and carelessly as 
she consulted original authorities, and unfairly as she used them, 
she may in that respect bear no dishonourable comparison with 
Smollett, and others of her contemporaries. She is at least enti- 
tled to the praise of having been the first, in order, of our 
female historians. Mrs. Macaulay died in 1791, aged fifty-eight. 
An imprudent marriage, late in life, with a man much younger 
vind in a much lower station than herself, alienated from her most 
of her friends, and hastened the downfal of a literary reputation, 
which had barely survived the wreck of the small section of poli- 
ticians with whom she was connected. E. 
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hearts against every connection and interest, in pur- 
suit of a model which mad Harrington had chalked 
out, though impracticable, and which she was not 
then born to preach up. In this wild pui’suit of a 
vision which must have rooted up every law, she is 
reduced to declare for the army ^ that tore out of 
the House of Commons the very Parliament to 
whom the nation had owed the first assertion of 
its liberties. To such absurdities are tliey reduced 
whose prejudices hurry them to extremes ! If the 
Parliament were not the legal authority for con- 
trolling the King, where shall we say legality 
resides ? She would answer, In the natural right of 
mankind to be free. That right, then, must be 
vindicated by force. Thence we revert to a state 
of nature. What did that state of nature produce ? 
System-builders will tell me, it produced delibera- 
tion on the right method of governing nations. 
The answer is not true. Time, accident, and events 
produced government but no matter, I will allow 
the position, with this proviso, that a victorious 
army shall sheathe their swords, and allow the 
wisest and best citizens to form a new Constitution : 
who sees not the absurdity and impracticability of this 
proposition? When did an army bestow freedom? 
Did that army which raised Cromwell to the throne 

1 This is the case in her fourth volume ; in the fifth, she takes 
the contrary exti-eme. 
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— tliose r ©publican heroes of Mrs. Macaulay ? The 
Parliament was the true barrier against the King s 
usurpations, and had done its duty nobly. Kefoi- 
mation, not destruction of the constitution, was its 
aim; and therefore, in her eyes, it was not less guilty 
than the King. I worship liberty as much as she 
does, detest despotism as much; but I never yet 
saw or read of a form of government under which 
more general freedom is enjoyed, than under our 
own. Republics veer towards aristocracy or de- 
mocracy, and often end in a single tyrant, — ^not that 
nobles are not tyrants. For the people, they ar^ 
not capable of government, and do more harm in 
an hour, when heated by popular incendiaries than 
a Iving can do in a year. It is a government like 
ours, ia which all the three parts seek augmentation 
of their separate powers, and in which King, Lords, 
and Commons, are a watch and a check upon the 
other two, that best ensures the general happiness. 
Mrs. Macaulay will allow that there is no check 
upon an absolute monarch. In an aristocracy, the 
pride, ambition, and jealousy of the’ nobles are some 
check upon each individual grandee. But what is 
a check upon the people in a republic ? In what 
republic have not the best citizens fallen a sacrifice 
to the ambition and envy of the worst ? - God grant 
that, with all its deficiences, we may preserve our 
own mixed government ! 


N 
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WuIjiqIc tktcrmincd to reiumo hb iMomoirs. — General Election. 
— Audacity ot Wilkes. — He contests the City of London and 
the County of -Middlesex. — Riots during' his Election.— His 
'iViuiuph. — He surrenders to the King's Bench. — The Elec- 
tions. — Blan for the Expulsion of Wilkes. — Meeting of Parlia- 
ment. — Riot before the King's Bench. — Debate on Wilkes in 
the Coininons. — Krench Designs on Corsica. — Riot among the 
Coalheavcrs. — Heroism of a Sailor. — Renewal of Wilkes’s 
Ouil.iwry. — His Condemnation for the North Briton and the 
on ]Vomaii . — Riots at Boston. 


iro’s. 

As I had ratlier disparage tJieso Memoirs than 
disappoint tlic reader by promising him more satis- 
faction than lie will find, let me remind him that I 
had now quitted my seat in Parliament; and con- 
sequently, what traces of debates shall appear here- 
after must be mutilated and imperfect, as being 
received by hearsay from others, or taken from 
notes communicated to me. As I had detached 
myself, too, from all parties, I was in the secrets of 
none : and though I had curiosity enough to fathom 
some, opportunities of learning others, and made 
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observations on wbat was passing, in which I was 
assisted by the clue of what I had formerly known ; 
yet it will doubtless be perceived that my informa- 
tion was often incomplete, and that the mysterious 
springs of several events never came to my know- 
ledge. In those situations I shall be far from 
decisive .* yet that very ignorance may guide future 
historians to the search after authentic papers ; and 
my doubts may lead to some certainty. It may 
yet be asked why I choose, under these impedi- 
ments, to continue my narrative, while I allow 
that it must fall short of the preceding parts ? The 
honestest answer is the best : it amuses me. I like 
to give my opinion on what I have seen : I wish to 
warn posterity (however vain such zeal) against 
the folly and coiTuption and profligacy of the times 
I have lived in ; and I think that, with all its de- 
fects, the story I shall tell will be more complete 
than if I had stopped at the end of the foregoing 
Parliament, which was no era of anything but of 
my own dereliction of politics; and not having been 
the hero of my own tale, I am desirOus at least 
of bringing it down to the termination of the po- 
litical life of some of the principal actors in the 
foregoing pages. 1 propose to carry the work down 
to the pacification with Spain in 1771, when not 
only all our foreign quarrels were terminated, but 
when the Court had surmounted every domestic 
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difficulty, had pacified the Colonies and Ireland: 
and by the aid of fortune and by the folly of oppo- 
sition, had little to disturb them but their own 
indiscretion, and the restless, though timid desires 
of ascertaining and extending a prerogative which 
the King enjoyed effectually by less obnoxious, 
though less dangerous, means than force. Whether I 
shall live to complete this plan, or whether, if I do, I 
shall not again be tempted to prosecute it farther, I 
am equally ignorant. The reader, that is amused, 
may 2 )erhaps be glad if I proceed. If I am tedious, 
the most delicate of my readers will always have 
that facile remedy in his power, of ceasing to read 
me the moment lie is tired. To such, therefore, I 
make no apology. To please the other sort, if I 
can — at least, to employ some vacant hours, I con- 
tinue my journal. 

The Parliament having been dissolved on the 
llth of IMarch, 17G8, and the writs issued for the 
general election of another, the memorable .John 
Wilkes, who had resided for some time at I’aris, 
and had fallen almost into oblivion, came sudflenly 


over, and declared himself a candidate to n-jiresent 
the City of London. His first ste]>, indeed, was to 
write a submissive letter to the King, imploring 
pardtju ; but his -Majesty refusing to read tin: lett-.-r.' 
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Wilkes, bold from his desperate situation, and fond 
of extraordinary daring, opened liis new campaign 
by this attack on the metropolis itself, though an 
outlaw, and subject to be sent to prison on his for- 
mer sentence. Men wondered at the inactivity of 
a Government that had by no means shown itself 
indifferent to the persecution of so audacious a 
criminal, and expected every day to hear he was 
taken up. But whether the Court looked with 
contempt on a measure that promised so little suc- 
cess, or whether, which I believe was their true 
motive, they feared that new severity would en- 
hance the merits of the martyr in the eyes of the 
people, neither the Government nor the courts of 
law interposed to check his career. Alderman 
Sir William Baker was the only citizen of note and 
fortune that countenanced his pretensions ; yet 
Wilkes persisted, appeared openly on the hustings, 
and contested a seat with the most popular of the 
City’s magistrates. The lower people^ embraced his 
cause with ardour; and he soon appeared to have 
so many partizans, that his fortune became com- 
bined with that national frenzy, stock-jobbing. Bets 


1 Going to ask the vote of a petty shopkeeper in Wapping,' 
the man desired Wilkes to wait a moment, went up stairs and 
brought him down a bank-note of £20. Wilkes said he wanted 
his vote, not his money. The man replied, he must accept both 
or neither. 
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on his success were turned into stock ; and in the 
phrase of the times, he teas done, like other wagers 
on the funds. The credit of the candidate Aider- 
man was, however, too firmly established to be 
shaken so suddenly. Wilkes was every day the 
lowest on the poll, and the very first evening as he 
left the court, he was an’ested for debt — probably 
by the underhand direction of the Ministry; but 
his attorney answered for his appearance ; and pre- 
ferring to be a prisoner to the Government, as more 
likely to create pity, than to lie in prison for debt, 
Wilkes acquainted the Solicitor of the Treasury, 
that he intended to surrender himself to his out- 
lawry. He returned each day to the hustings, but 
lost his election; Harley, the Lord Mayor, Sir 
Robert Ladbrooke,^ Beckford, and Trecothick,* being 

^ Sir Robert Ladbrooke had filled the office of Lord Mayor in 
1747, and so much to the satisfaction of the citizens that they 
elected him at the first vacancy, and ho kept his scat till his 
death, at an advanced age, in 1773. (Note to Cavendish’s Par- 
liamentary Debates, vol. i. p. 70.) — E. 

- Barlow Trecothick was an opulent merchant in the American 
trade, and not, as Dr. Johnson supposed, an American. He 
supported Wilkes with less warmth, but more judgment than 
Beckford, Mawbey, and Townshend, and Sawbridge, and the 
other prominent City patriots. Probably he had the penetration 
to see deeper into his character and views. Wilkes, in conse- 
quence, appears not to have lived on any intimate footing '..ith 
him. He spoke well in Parliament. He w.as by tar tiie ab.ol 
man of the party that ruled the City in that day. He diid a. 
.\ddington in Surrey, where he liad a considerable t state, n. 
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elected ; the last, a West-India merchant, who, at 
the time of the Stamp-Act, had signalized himself 
by procuring petitions against it from Bristol, Liver- 
pool, and other commercial towns. Sir Richard 
Glynn, ^ Paterson, the unpopular creature of Lord 
Holland, and Wilkes, being thrown out. Luring 
the struggle, Beckford and Trecothick behaved to- 
wards Wilkes with much civility; the Lord Mayor 
with sullen coldness, and occasionally with spirited 
resistance. 

Far from dismayed, Wilkes, like an able general, 
rallied his forces, and declared himself a candidate 
for the county of Middlesex — ^nay, threatened to 
stand for Surrey, too, in opposition to George 
Onslow,' one of his deserting friends ; yet hitherto 
he had no eminent patronage. Lord Temple, linked 

1775. His epitaph states, with more truth than elegance of ex- 
pression, “ that he was much esteemed by the merchants for his 
integrity and knowledge of commerce, truly beloved by his fellow- 
citizens, who chose him as their representative in Parliament, 
and sincerely lamented by his friends and relations, who looked 
up to and admired his virtues.” — E. 

‘ Sir Richard Glynn, an opulent banker in the City, and 
alderman. He had been Lord IVIayor in 1758, and was created 
a baronet in 1759. He died in 1773 : he was the founder of the 
great banking-house which still bears his name. He married 
twice, and left issue by both marriages. His eldest son by his 
second marriage was created a baronet in 1800. E. 

Son ot the late Speaker. Colonel George Onslow was the 
ion of the General, brother of the Speaker. (See infra.) 
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with Grenville, abandoned him. Humphrey Cotes, ^ 
an old ally, but who in his absence, it was said, had 
cheated him of some money, made amends by warm 
activity; and the Duke of Portland, incensed by 
his late affair with Sir James Lowther, on Wilkes’s 
pretensions to Middlesex, espoused his cause. Lord 
Mansfield, equally revengeful, timorous, and subtle, 
pretended that it was the office of the Chancellor to 
bring this outlaw to justice ; but the Chancellor 
and the Duke of Grafton did not care to increase 
their unpopularity by adding persecution to the 
complaints Wilkes had already made of their giving 
him up. Still less was Lord Camden solicitous 
to save Lord Mansfield from danger and odium. 
The Chancellor went to Bath, and the Duke to 
Newmarket. 

On the 28th of March the election began at 
Brentford; and while the irresolution of the Court 
and the carelessness of the Prime Minister, Graf- 
ton, caused a neglect of all precautions, the zeal of 
the populace had heated itself to a pitch of fury. 
They possessed themselves of all the turnpikes and 
avenues leading to the place of election by break 
of day, and would suffer no man to pass who bore 
not in his hat a blue cockade inscribed with the 
name of Wilkes and Number 45," or written on 

^ Cotes became a bankrupt in Feb. 1767. — E. 

- It \Yas for the forty-fifth number of the North Briton that 
Wilkes had been prosecuted. 
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inH>er. The other wen-, ^ir Willi.un 

Jieaucluimp Proctor’ and Mr. Cooke, the lonner 
lueiiihers'. Cooke c<m!ine<i tlie itous . ,t 

relation who appeared lor him rouehly la.ndhel 


at Hyde Park Corner, and Sir illi.'iink e.arnaee Via - 
demolished. At Brentford the mol) \va^ mon* pt. ace- 
able, but iiad poured in in such number-, that on 
the lirst day’.') |)oli liic y»,>1cs lor Wilkes viere P-'gh. 
for Proctor, 7(hh for Cooke, ogg. At ns^ht the 


people itrcw outni^etois; thon: 4 is vila u ilk* ;, urst 
arrived in town, I ha<l seen him pas-! h<'fore my v.ia- 
dowt} in a. hackney ciuiir, attended hut by tlo.u-n 
children and uomeu ; now all Westminster 'aas in 
a riot. It was not feafe to pass tlirouadi Picoa.diijy; 
and every family was forcetl to put out lii'ht'': the 
windows of every unilluminaled house were deiiu»~ 

r 

lished. The coach-' 4 hisse.s of such <lid nut huz.-'.a 
for Wilkes and liUrh/ were broken, aiid many 
chariots and coaches were spoiled hy the mub 
.scratching them with the favourite *15. Lord Wey- 
mouth, Secretary of State, sent tirders to Justice 
Fielding to have constables kept in readiness, lie 
begged his Lordship not to tell it, but there was 

> Sir Williruu IJuancliauip Proctor, of Langley Park, Norfolk, 
had represeuled the county from I7 t7 to 170H, He had been 
made a Kniglit of the Bath on the King’^ acce.^M’oji, He ma.le a 
fruitless application for Lord Chatham’s support in this contest ; 
his Lordsliip’s answer being that he did not medille with elections. 
Sir William Beauchamp Proctor diediu 1773, aged lilly-one. — Ik 
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not a constable in London— all had been sent for to 
Brentford. On this the guards were drawn out. 
Lord Bute^s house was attacked, but the mob could 
not force an entrance, nor at Lord Egmont’s in Pall 
Mall. The Duke of Northumberland the mob 
obliged to appear and to give them liquor, and to 
drink with them to Wilkes’s success. Some ladies 
of rank were taken out of their chairs, and ordered 
to join the popular cry; and to Lady Holderness 
they cried. No King ! No regal Government ! In 
the City they attacked the mansion-house and broke 
the windows. The Lord Mayor, a zealous anti- 
Wilkite, sent for the trained-bands, but they were 
not sufficient to disperse the tumult. Six thousand 
weavers had risen in behalf of Wilkes, and were 
the principal actors. Some of the regimental drum- 
mers beat their drums for Wilkes, who finding his 
election secui'e, dismissed the weavers, and by the 
next morning all was quiet, but the poll was at an 
end. Wilkes was too triumphant to be resisted ; 
and, master to act as he pleased, he threw his super- 
numerary votes into Cooke, who was elected with 
him. 

The second night was less tumultuous ; but the 
Scots, sullenly persisting in not celebrating their 
enemy’s triumph by illuminations, had their win- 
dows broken. The Dowager Duchess of Hamilton,^ 

1 Elizabeth Gunning, sister of the celebrated Countess of Co- 
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one of tlie beautiful Gunnings, though born in 
Ireland, had contracted such hatred to Wilkes from 
her two Scotch marriages, that though with child, 
and though her husband, Lord Lorn, was in Scot- 
land, and all her young children by both matches 
were in the house with her, she resolutely forbade 
her house to be lighted up. The mob assaulted it, 
broke down the outward gates with iron crows, tore 
up the pavement of the street, and battered the 
doors and shutters for three hours, but could not 
surmount her courage. The Count de Seilern, the 


ventry, had first married the Duke of Hamilton, and afterwards 
John Campbell, Marquis of Lorn, eldest son of John Duke of 
Argyle, whom he succeeded in the title, and thus became mother 
of the two heirs of the great rival houses of Hamilton and Ar- 
gyle. She was Lady of the Bedchamber to Queen Charlotte, 
and had gone to fetch her from Mecklenburg, with the Duchess 
of Ancaster, Mistress of the Robes. Her eldest son, Duke 
Hamilton, died before he was'of age. Lord Douglas Hamilton, 
his brother, succeeded him. The Duchess Elizabeth, as guar- 
dian of her sons, carried on the famous law-suit against Mr. 
Douglas for the succession of his (supposed) uncle, the Duke of 
Douglas, of which more will be said hereafter. By Duke Hamil- 
ton she had one daughter, Lady Elizabeth, afterwards married to 
the Earl of Derby. By Lord Lorn she had two sons, the eldest 
of which died an infant, and two daughters. In her widowhood 
she had refused the hand of the Duke of Bridgwater. She was 
entirely governed by the artful Lady Susan Stuart, daughter of 
the Earl of Galloway, afterwards Countess Gower, on whose 
account she much offended the Queen, as will be said hereafter ; 
but recovering her favour, was created an English Baroness, for 
the benefit of her -eldest son, Duke Hamilton. It is very remark- 
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Austrian Ambassador, the most stately and cere- 
monious of men, they took out of his coach, and 
chalked 45 on the sole of his shoe. He complained 
in form of the insult : it M^as as difficult for the 
Ministers to help laughing’ as to give him redress. 

Elate with success, the triumphant tribune as- 
sumed a tone that heaped new mortification on the 
Court. In his printed thanks to his constituents 
he besought them to give him their instructions 
from time to time, promising that he would always 
defend their civil and religious rights. Hearing 

able that this great lady and her sister, Lady Coventry, had been 
originally so poor, that they had thoughts of being actresses ; and 
when they were first presented to the Earl of Harrington, the 
Lord- Lieutenant, at the Castle of Dublin, Mrs. Woffington, the 
actress, lent clothes to them. They no sooner appeared in 
England than their beauty drew crowds after them wherever 
they went. Duke Hamilton married the second in such haste, 
that, having no ring ready, they made use of one from the bed- 
curtain. The Duchess was more delicate than her sister, with 
the most beautiful hands and arms in. the woz’ld ; but Lady 
Coventry was still handsomer, had infinite life and vivacity, the 
finest eyes in the world, nose, and mouth, excepting that both had 
bad teeth. Lady Coventry danced like a nymph, and was too 
kind a one. The Duchess always preserved her character. Lady 
Coventry died young, of a consumption. Till within a few days 
of her death she lay on a couch with a looking-glass in her hand. 
When she found her beauty, which she idolized, was quite gone, 
she took to her bed, and would be seen by nobody — not even 
by her nurse, suffering only the light of a lamp in her room. 
She then took leave of her husband, who had forgiven her 
errors, and died with the utmost resignation. It was in October. 
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that the Privy Council intended to issue a procla- 
mation against riots, the new defender of the faith 


instructed his committee or privy council to pre- 
serve the peace, and ordered them, as they returned 
in procession from Brentford, not to pass by St. 
James’s Palace, that no insult or indecency might 
he offered to the King. He vaunted that his 
Committee had patroled the streets of the capital 
on the night of the 30th and had kept all quiet. 

The Court received another defeat of less con- 
sequence. They had set up Jenldnson, one of the 


I had dined with her in the foregoing June, with my niece, the 
beautiful Lady Waldegrave, then just married, since Duchess of 
Gloucester. They stood in the window in the full sun, and 
though Lady Coventry was wasted and faded, and Lady Walde- 
grave in all her glow of beauty, in spite of my partiality to my 
niece, I could not but own to myself that Lady Coventry was still 
superior. It was a less triumph, as Lord Pembroke was so 
fickle, that Lady CovenU'y gave great uneasiness to his lovely 
wife, Lady Elizabeth Spencer, who, in the Madonna style, was 
divinely beautiful. As the Gunnings made so much noise, it may 
be excused in a note if I mention another anecdote. Soon after 
Lapy Coventry was married, I was at an assembly at Bedford 
House, and drew together, her, the charming Lady Emily Lenox, 
then Marchioness of Kildare, and since Duchess of Leinster, and 
Mrs. Penelope Pitt, since Lady Rivers (the two last celebrated in 
my poem of “ The Beauties ;”) Lsaid I wanted to decide which was 
the handsomest. They said I should declare. I replied, that 
was hard, but since they insisted, I would— and « I give it,” added 
I, “ to Lady Kildare, because she does what you both try to do 
blush.” These trifling anecdotes may at least h 'j , . 

the more serious follies committed by and abc ' 
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favourite cabal, for Oxford, where he had been bred, 
but he lost the election by a considerable majority, 
though the favours of the Crown were now show- 
ered on that University.^ 

The Methodists endeavoured to draw notice to 
themselves, but were disappointed. Lord Baltimore 
was f>rosecuted for a rape on a loose girl, who had 
staid in his house for some days under many oppor- 
tunities of escaping, but was acquitted on his trial, 
notwithstanding the hypocrites had much incensed 
the populace against him." Six young methodists 

^ Mr. Jeakinson had also a powerful family interest in Oxford- 
shire, being the eldest sou of Colonel Charles Jenkinson, whose 
father and brother, each a Sir Robert Jenkinson, had in turn repre- 
sented the county for many years. His introduction to public 
life has been always ascribed to the zealous and effectual support 
he gave to Lord Parker and Sir Edward Turner in the famous 
contest for the county, in 1754, when many successful poetical 
squibs came from his pen. Sir Edward Tuzmer or his friend 
Lord Harcourt, the chief of the Oxfordshire Tories, certainly 
obtained for him the post of private secretary to Lord Bute. — E. 

- Lord Baltimore was properly acquitted, but the trial brought 
before the public such disgusting instances of his profligacy as to 
render the intervention of the Methodists to direct the in- 
dignation of the people against him quite superfluous. He soon 
after went abroad, and died at Naples in 1771, and having left no 
issue by his wife, a daughter of the Duke of Kingston, his title 
became extinct. — (Selwyn and his Contemporaries, vol. ii.) — Pie 
published in 1767 “ A Tour in the Year 1763-4, with Remarks 
on the East, and the Turks, &c.” It was reprinted in 1768, 
and has since become very rai'e. A curious account of it and of 
its author is given in the “ Bibliotheque des Voyages,” vol. ii. 
p. 79.— E. 
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were expelled from Oxford, but their party could 
raise iio clamour on this supposed persecution. 
Whitfield, their archpriest, attending one Gibson, 
who was hanged for forgery, to the gallows, and 
preaching his funeral sermon, assured the audience 
that he was gone to heaven ; and that a fellow 
executed at the same time was probably in the 
same paradise, having had the happiness of touching 
Gibson’s garment. But these impieties and mar- 
tyrdoms were drowned in the lustre of St. Wilkes’s 
glory, and for once the barefaced libertine carried 
away the vulgar from the holy knaves. 

It is true that half the success of Wilkes was 


owing to the supineness of the Ministers. Lord 
Chatham would take no part in business. The 
Duke of Grafton neglected everything, and when- 
ever pressed to be active, threatened to resign. The 
Chancellor, placed between two such untractable 
friends, with whom he was equally discontent, 
avoided dipping himself farther. Conway, no 
longer in the Duke’s confidence, and who was more 
hurt at neglect than pleased with power, stood in 
the same predicament. Lord Gower thought of 
nothing but ingratiating himself at St. James’s, 
and though what little business was done, Lord 
Weymouth executed, it required all Wood’s vio- 
lence and animosity to W ilkes to spur him up to 
any activity. Wood ijideed said chat if the King 

VOL. m. 
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HilOuld purdoii W'ilkcs, Lord Weymouth would not. 
sign the pardon. The Scots complained- grievously 
of this want of spirit; and the Lord Mayor con- 
sulting the Chancellor on Avhat ho should do if 
\\ ilkes should stand for the City, and being an- 
swered that he must consult the Recorder, Harley 
sharply replied, “ I consulted your Lordship as a 
minister; I do not want to be told my duty” 
Some of the sherilFs officers, too, not having dared 
to apprehend \Vilkcs, though a capias had been 
issued for that purpose, the Lord Mayor insisted on 
their being turned out of their places. 

Previous to his surrender Wilkes went to Bath, 
but met with neither honours nor notice. A sub- 
scription had been opened for him, and went on 
but heavily. His enemies served him better. Lord 
Mansfield tried every subterfuge of the law, not so 
much to crush Wilkes as to shift the odium of the 
prosecution on any other shoulders; and as the 
law is never defective in furnishing expedients to 
meanness and chicanery, and as the lowest quibbles 
appeared like armour to the eyes of Lord Mans- 
field’s cowardice, it is scarce credible what stores of 
rusty nonsense were brought forth on this occasion, 
to the equal disgrace of the Chief Justice and the 
practice. 

On the 20th, Wilkes, according to his promise, 
appeared to his outlawry in the King’s Bench. He 
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did not avow himself for author of the North Bri- 
toUt though he owned he had written the forty-fifth 
number, and approved every word of it. When he 
recollected the “ Essay on Woman” he confessed 
he blushed; yet ‘pleaded that it would not have 
been published unless stolen from him. He com- 
plained of the usage he had received, and of the 
alteration of the record. Lord Mansfield palliated 
the latter charge ; and then pronounced that Wilkes 
was not before the court, as nobody had taken out 
the writ capias ablegatum, which he affirmed the 
Attorney-General ought to have done. This im- 
plied that an outlaw could not surrender himself 
voluntarily, though he might get anybody to take 
out that writ. The judges, Yates and Willes, 
agreed to this jargon, having been induced by 
Mansfield to cast the blame on the Attorney.^ On 

1 The report of these proceedings by Sir James Burrow would 
in some measure justify this observation of Walpole, for there 
seems from it to have been much coquetting between the Bench 
and the Attorney-General (De Grey), and an apparent desire by 
each to shift the responsibility upon the shoulders of the other. 
In delivering judgment upon the two cross motions then before the 
Court, viz. that of the Attorney-General for Wilkes’s committal, 
and that of Sei'jeant Glynn that Wilkes should be admitted to bail, 
Lord Mansfield makes this remarkable admission : — “ I have no 
doubt we might take notice of him upon his voluntary appearance 
as the person outlawed and commit or bail him, but we are not 
absolutely hound to do it without some reason to excuse tne going 
out of the regular course.”' And in reference to the conduct of 
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till's curious voasoniug was Wilkes dismissed. His 
speech had been received with little applause, and 
ho retired without riot. He had, indeed, adver- 
tised a rcfjiiost to the people to make no distm'b- 
aiice; yet the Government had been so much 
alarmed that a field-day had been appointed in the 
Park, that troops might be at hand to quell any 
tumult. 

It ajqieared from this mock scene that an out- 
lawry cannot bo set aside but by a process to show 
there is a flaw in it. Accordingly the profession 
who love to accumulate absurdities^ rather than 
to correct a ridiculous maxim, always take care to 
prepare a flaw in an outlawry. Wilkes had de- 
manded from the Attorney-General a writ of error, 

the Attorney-General he thus expresses himself, “ I don't see 
why the Attorney-General should demand of Court to commit 
the defendant upon the outlawiy, when lie himself has suffex'ed 
him to go at large without any attempt to take him up, or even 
issuing process against him.” (Rex v. Wilkes, — Burrow’s Re- 
ports, vol, iv. p. 2531-5.) — E. 

1 The reason assigned for these voluntary errors is, that the 
punishment of outlawry is greater than the crime on which it is 
inllicted — ^but is it move sensible to facilitate the defeat of an out- 
lawry than to lessen too rigorous a punishment? fThis was the 
ground mainly I'elied on by Mr. Justice Yates in his judgment, 
but was not adverted to either by Lord Mansfield, Mr. Justice 
Acton, or Mr. Justice Willes, in disposing of these preliminary 
motions. It is now admitted that the object of the process in 
outlawry is not penal, but to enfoi'ce the personal appearance of 
the party against whom it is issued. — E.] 
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and he had promised it, but was dissuaded on the 
19th by the Master of the Rolls, and on the 20th 
the Attorney came into court without it. He would 
have taken it out then, but by some other rule it 
was then too late, or Wilkes should have surren- 
dered to the sheriff. It was on these informalities 
that Lord Mansfield had argued that Wilkes was 
not before the court, for, being an outlaw, the law 
knew no such person ; yet this nonentity his Lord- 
ship had suffered to revile him to his face on the 
seat of magistracy. 

In the mean time the Parliament was chosen to 
the content of the Court, though by the inactivity 
of the Duke of Grafton, and the unpopularity of 
their chief friends, the majority was not greater 
than in the last assembly. Sir James Lowther, 
the Favourite’s son-in-law, was beaten at Carlisle 
and in the counties of Westmoreland and Cumber- 
land, though he was returned (I think) for the 
latter against a majority of thirty-four. The Duke 
of Portland ravished those provinces from him in 
which ho had been paramount, at the expense of 
forty thousand pounds and to the great damage 
of his fortune '; nor were Sir James’s disbursements 
less considerable, to which the odious act of ravish- 
iug the Duke s estate from him for an election 
purpose added signal disrepute. The county of 
York thanked Sir George Saville for having- in- 
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trod need the bill against nullum tempuSi and the 
Duke of Portland published his case. It displayed 
the partial and unhandsome conduct of the Trea- 
sury, tliough the Duke could not prove that the 
lands wrenched from him had not been encroach- 
ments of his family. Lord Spencer had not been 
less profuse in a contest for the town of Notting- 
ham. ‘ The immense wealth that had flowed into 
the country from the war and the East Indies, 
bore do^vn all barriers of economy, and introduced 
a luxuiy of expense unknown to empires of vaster 
extent. At the same time the incapacity of the 
Court, which had first provoked the nation by 
ai’bitrary attempts, had now sunk the government 
to a state of contempt; and Wilkes’s triumph 
having manifested the pusillanimity and want of 
vigour both in Ministers and magistrates, almost 
every class of the lower orders thought it a moment 
for setting up new pretensions in defiance of au- 
thority. 

At Peterborough the mob rose and demolished 
Mr. Sutton’s new hospital for inoculation. The 
coal-heavers committed great violences on the river 
and in Wapping ; and by the meeting of Parliament 
the metropolis was a theatre of tumults and anarchy : 

1 This is probably a mistake for Northampton, in the contest 
for which and the ensuing petition Lord Spencer expended at 
least 70,000^.— E. 
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of these presently. Nor was the press idle ; 

satires swarmed against the Court, and the au- 
thoress of all those calamities was the object at 
which the most envenomed arrows were shot. In a 
frontispiece to a number of ^ Ityioti s P oliticdl 
Register she and Lord Bute were represented in 
her bedchamber; and lest the personages should 
be dubious, the royal arms in a widow’s lozenge 
were pictured over the bed. 

On the 27th, Wilkes was carried by a capias to 
the King’s Bench. Great bail was offered by 
Humphrey Cotes, but rejected by the court ; and 
the prisoner was committed to the King’s Bench. 
When he left the court, the people stopped his 
coach on Westminster Bridge, took off the horses, 
and drew him themselves to a tavern in Cornhill, 
dismissing the tipstaves that guarded him, and in- 
sisting that he should not go to prison. He persua- 
ded the mob, however, to disperse, and, slipping out 
by a back door, went immediately and surrendered 
himself at the King’s Bench Prison. 

The Cabinet-Council, in the mean time, were 
strangely irresolute and uncertain how to act.^ The 

1 The Duke of Grafton says in his Memoirs, that at the first 
Cabinet no one contemplated the diflSculties which afterwards 
arose out of Wilkes’s case. Many persons, among whom was 
Walpole himself, considered that Parliament was the very place 
where Wilkes would do least hurt. (Letter to Sir Horace Mann, 
31st of March, vol. i. p. 384.) — E. 
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King, the Princess, and the Scots, could not bear 
the idea of Wilkes’s triumph, nor would hear of his 
being suflered to enjoy a seat in Parliament.^ The 
Chancellor was all moderation ; Conway, as usual, 
fluctuated between both opinions. The Lords 
Gower and AVey mouth were for extremities. Yet 
the total inaction of Lord Chatham, and the sullen 
negligence of Grafton encouraging no violence, it 
was determined not to expel AA^ilkes in the very 
short session that was soon to meet to give sub- 
stance to the Parliament, since, no proclamation 
having been issued to summon this meeting for 
business, it might be thought too precipitate 
rigour. The Ministers, it was decided, should only 
lay in their claim against his admission, unless the 
House should be much fuller than was expected in 

^ Walpole’s statement of the decided view taken by the King 
of Wilkes’s case from the very first is perfectly con-ect. In a 
letter to Lord North of the 25th of April, the King says, 

“ Though entirely relying on your attachment to my person as 
well as in your hatred of any lawless proceeding, yet I think it 
highly expedient to apprise you that the expulsion of Mr. Wilkes 
appears to be very essential and must be effected. The case of 
Mr. Ward, in the reign of my great-grandfather, seems to point 
out the proper mode of proceeding. If any man were capable of 
forgetting his criminal writings, his speech in court last Wed- 
nesday, &c." — (This exti’act was made by the editor from the 
King’s letters to Lord North, — a very curious and interesting 
collection, of which the friendship of Lord Brougham obtained 
him the perusal from Lady Charlotte Lindsay.) — E. 
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SO* late and short a session, and the voice of the 
meeting should be loud for expulsion. The mea- 
sure was neither eq^uitable nor politic, and betrayed 
a want of firmness. It would give time, if the 
flame of faction should spread, for counties and 
boroughs to instruct their members to oppose ex- 
pulsion, and presented an opportunity to France of 
blowing up the embers. Great numbers of French 
had resorted hither at that time and to Ireland; 


and though the carelessness of the Ministers was so 

great as to neglect scrutinizing into it, there were 

grounds for suspecting that Wilkes was privately 

encouraged by the Court of France.^ The Comte dii 

' Chatelet, their new Ambassador, had certainly had 

communication with him at Paris, though Chatelet 

strenuously denied it ; and several Frenchmen of 

quality had sat with Wilkes on the hustings during 

the election for London, and were protected by him 

there and at Brentford ; though without such pro- 

0 

1 His daughter returning from France at the time of the 
Dauphin’s wedding, when all post-horses were stopped for the 
service and relays of the Dauphiness, who was expected from 
Vienna, Miss Wilkes was regularly furnished with post-horses to 
Calais. [There is no confirmation of this statement in Wilkes’s 
correspondence, nor is it reconcilable with the fact that he was 
at that period in great distress for even small suras. The suspi- 
cion, however, was very general. Lacretelle says, “ Wilkes, en 
agitant sa patrie, servit si bien les desseins du Due de Choiseul 
que quelques Anglais le regarderent comme son agent secret.” 
— Histoire de France, vol iv. p. 175 . — E.] 
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tcctioii, a Freiicbinan at an election would at any 
time Lave a risk of being ill-treated by the mob. 
They visited him in 2)rison ; and one of their agents, 
to my own knowledge, had intimate connection 
with him. This was one Kendal, an Irishman, who, 
though of distinguished service in his profession— 
the army, — had skulked here obscurely for a year, 
and when he did appear the second winter at M. 
du Chatelet’s, it was rarely but at very private 
hours. He had passed himself for a Frenchman 
that could speak no English, yet having accident- 
ally and unawares discovered his knowledge of our 
tongue, he afterwards conversed in it fluently. It 
happened that going one evening to M. du Chate- 
let’s, I found them perusing an English book. I 
looked over Kendal’s shoulder, and saw the name of 
John Wilkes written in the particular character of 
his own hand, which was something womanish. 
Kendal hurried the book into his pocket with some 
confusion — ^yet I had time to observe the title. It 
was “ Sir James Porter’s Letters on the Turks,” — a 
work published after the sale of Wilkes’s library, 
and consequently showed it was borrowed from 
himself. Though wishing well to Wilkes’s cause 
against prerogative, I should blush to myself if 
I concealed the ill I thought of the man. This 
story has led me from my argument; I meant to 
add that to allow Wilkes to retain his seat for six 
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lie moved tliat the proper officer should acquaint 
tlie House why Wilkes had not been taken into 
custody sooner. Lord North said the motion was 
so absurdly Avordod, that lie could not think 
himself pointed at; but he alleged that eveiy- 
thiiig had been left to due course of law. This 
%vas confirmed by the Attorney-General; and young 
Mr. Lyttelton, only son of Lord Lyttelton, urging 
with decency that the time was not proper •while 
the case was depending in the courts below, the 
previous question was put and carried; yet not a 
■word was uttered in Wilkes’s favour. Mr. Lyttel- 
ton, ■who soon after lost his seat, his election being 
contested, had parts and knowledge, and conciliated 
much favour by that first essay; but his character 
was uncommonly odious and profligate, and his life 
a grievous course of mortification to his father. More 
wdll be said of him hereafter. 

So spiritless an Administration, whose measures 
were not planned, but started indigested out of the 
daily occurrences, was not likely to give serious at- 
tention to remote situations. They endeavoured to 
doze over all thoughts of the Continent; and yet 
the enterprising activity of the Due de Choiseul 
now and then interrupted their slumbers, though it 
could not dispel them entirely. Stung with our vic- 
tories in the last war, and aware of our supineness> 
that ambitious man was meditating new wars, im- 
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patient to indemnify Ws master for some of their 
losses by new usurpations. The poor Corsicans were 
the first victims of his politics. He had for some 
months been preparing a mighty invasion of their 
island. Sixteen battalions were destined to the con- 
quest, which was sheltered under a pretended pur- 
chase from the Genoese. De Sorbe, their agent 
at Paris, and born there while his father exercised 
the same function, had suggested the idea. Pride, 
impotence, and revenge had operated to induce 
the Genoese to sell their title to a more fonnid- 
able usurper, — the liberty of others appearing a 
marketable commodity to a republic composed 
only of nobles, who are ever ready to be subordi- 
nate tyrants. The object was too considerable to be 
indifferent to us : Corsica, in the hands of France, 
might essentially affect our Mediterranean trade 
during a war. To suffer the conquest rvere a dis- 
grace, and would imply timidity. Generosity to- 
wards a free nation, who had struggled so long and 
successfully for their liberty, and had sought our 
protection, the poor Corsicans could not venture to 
expect. One of the few acts of Lord Bute’s mon- 
archic^ and dastardly Administration had been to 
forbid our sending succours to the Corsican rebels, 


1 This was very like his pitiful countryman James the First, 
who had disclaimed Jiis own son-in-law, the King of Bohemia, 
when elected for their Prince by an oppressed nation.' 
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patient to iiulcinnify liis master for some of tioir 
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months been preparing a mighty inva^-iou of their 
island. Sixteen battalions were destined to the con- 
quest, M-hich was sheltered under a pretended pur- 
chase from the Genoese. Sorbe, tlieir .agent 

at Paris, and born there while his father exercised 
the same function, had suggested the idtaa. Pride, 
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the Genoese to sell their title to n more ff)rinid- 
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1 This was very like his pitiful counlrynian Jaines the PirM, 
who had disclaimed Jiis own son-in-law, tlio King of lloheniia, 
when elected for their Prince by an oppressed nation. 
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as he called them— a sentence that betrayed his 
heart, not his sense. What right had the little 
republic of Genoa to tyrannise over the freemen of 
Corsica ? Genoa had acted throughout the late war 
with as much partiality to France' as she dared, and 
was rewarded by our proscribing her enemies. On 
the other hand, our interference now might light up 
another war; and though the finances of France 
were in at least as bad a situation as our own, we 
could ill have supported the burthen, and were in 
too distracted a situation at home to make war ad- 


visable. The Council assembled on the point. Parr 
liament might blame them for taking a part, or for 
taking none — ^the latter half of the dilemma suited 
their natures best, and no resolution was then taken. 
Yet procrastination produced no repose ; alarms 
thickened from every quarter : the mutinous spirit 
of the people broke out, whether the occasion was 
political or private. A butcher, murdered in a 
brothel at Dublin, had raised such a fame, that 
forty houses were pulled down by the mob, and 
several persons killed. 


I It is true Lord Granville had provoked the Genoese in the 
year 1743 by the treaty of Worms, in Tvhich he had proposed 
to force Final from the Genoese, and give it to the King of Sar- 
dinia. France had rescued Genoa from the Austrians- Still, 
there was no moral or political reason for our taking part for the 
Genoese against the Corsicans. T'he despotic principles of Lord 
Bute suggested that preference. 
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At sucli n crisis tlie [Ministers ivould not venture 
dismissing tlic Parlifiincnt to a distant period, but 
on the 20th of May adjourned it only for a fortnight, 
intending, by short prorogations, to keep it in readi- 
ness to meet.’ 

Of all the tumults, the fiercest and most me- 
morable was the follomng. A dispute liaving arisen 
between the coalworkers and the coallicavcrs, the 
latter of whom were chiefly Irish — nay, some of them 
Whitehoys, an Act of Parliament had passed the 
last year, subjecting the coalheavers to the jurisdic- 
tion of the aldennan of the ward ; an oflice ha<l 
been erected, and one Green, who kcj)t an alehouse, 
had been constituted their agent. Houston, a man 
who wanted to supplant Green, had incensed the 
coalheavers against him, and they threatened his de- 
struction. Apprised of their design, he every night 
removed his vdfe and children out of his liousc. 
One evening he received notice that the coalheavers 
were coming to attack him. He had nobody with 
him but a maid-ser^'ant and a sailor, who by accident 
was drinking in the house. Green asked the sailor 
if he would assist him? “ Yes,” answered the gene- 
rous tar, “ I will defend any man in distress.” At 
eight the rioters appeared, and fired on the house, 


1 The debate on the Adjournment is reported in Cavendish, 

vol. i. p. 28~-31. It turned chiefly on the disturbances among 
sailors. — E. 
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lodging in one room above two hundred bullets; 
and when their ammunition was spent, thej bought 
pewter pots, cut them to pieces, and fired them as 
ball. At length with an axe they broke out the 
bottom of the door; but that breach the sailor de- 
fended singly ; while Green and his maid kept up a 
constant fire, and killed eighteen of the besiegers. 
Their powder and ball being at last wasted, Green 
said he must make his escaj^e : “ for you,’’ said he to 
the friendly sailor, “ they will not hurt you.” Green, 
retiring from the back room of his house, got into a 
carpenter’s yard, and was concealed in a sawpit, over 
which the mob passed in their pursuit of him, being 
told he was gone forwards. I should scarce have 
ventured this narrative, had not all the circum- 
stances been proved in a court of justice. ■ Yet 
how many reflections must the whole story create 
in minds not conversant in a vast capital — free, im- 
governed, unpoliced, and indifferent to everything 
but its pleasures and factions ! Who will believe 
that such a scene of outrage could happen in the 
residence of Government ? — that the siege lasted nine 
hours, and that no Guards were sent to the relief of 
the besieged till five in the morning? Who will be- 
lieve that while such anarchy reigned at one end of 
the Metropolis, it made so little impression at the 
Court end that it was scarce mentioned ? Though 
in London myself, all I heard was, that a man had 
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been attacked in bis bouse, and bad killed tbrce of 
tbe rioters. Nor Avere tbe circumstances attended 
to, till tbe trial of Green for murder, of wbicb be 
was honourably acquitted, divulged bis, bis maid’s, 
and tbe sailor’s heroism. Yet did not tbe fury of 
the colliers cease, though seven of them were taken 
and executed. Green was forced to conceal himself 
from their rage ; but bis sister, giving a supjier to 
her friends for joy of her brother’s safety, her house 
was attacked by those assassins, their faces covered 
with black crape, who tore her into the street, and 
murdered her. Yet, perhaps, of all the circumstances 
of this tragedy, not’ one Avas so singular, from the 
display of so great a mind, as the indifference of the 
sailor, who never owned himself, never claimed ho- 
nour or recompense for his generous gallantry. As 
brave as the Codes of fabulous Rome, his virtue Avas 
satisfied Avith defending a man oppressed ; and he 
kneAv not that an Alexander deserved less fame than 
he, Avho seemed not to think that he deserved any. 

The Bedford faction, AAdio had got almost entire 
possession of the Duke of Grafton, began to perceive 
how little security there was in that tenure. They 
found that every disgust inspired him Avith thoughts 
of resigning. They saw the immediate necessity of 
strengthening themselves lest some sudden caprice 
should hurry him to resign, and leave them weak at 
Court, or exposed to the dislike of the next Minister, 
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whoever it slioiilO be. Rigby in particular had not 
attained the paymastership which Grafton had en- 
gaged to him on the first opportunity, and was sure 
of being the first victim if Grenville, whom he had 
sacrificed, slioiild return to power. With as little 
decency as he had abandoned him, Rigby now made 
secret ofiers to Grenville to support him, if the Duke 
of Grafton should quit — but they were rejected, both 
from the haughtiness of Grenville’s nature, and by 
the positive injunction of Lord Temple, who sent 
Calcraft to Lord Hertford with an account of that 
transaction ; adding, that his Lordship had sworn to 
his brother, that should he ever join the Bedfords, 
he (Lord Temple) w^ould persecute him to the last 
hour of his life. This Lord Hertford was' desired to 
communicate to the King, with offers from Lord 
Temple to serve his Majesty whenever he should be 
wanted. This mine failing, Rigby pushed the Lords 
Gower and Weymouth to unite with him in insisting 
with the Duke of Grafton on the removal of Lord 
Shelburne, wdio, they said, betrayed them, and 
opposed all their measures in Council. The accusa- 
tion did not want truth; nor was its purport un- 
welcome either to the Duke or to the ICing. The 
former hated him for enjoying Lord Chatham’s 
favour; and the King had not forgotten the tricks 
that Shelburne had played Lord Bute. To make 
the proposal still palatable, the Cabal offered to his 
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Mniesty the choice of the Duke of Northumberlcand 
or Lord Egmoiit, his own creatures, of Lord Holder- 
ncss, anybody’s creature, or of Lord Sandwich, their 
own friend, to replace Lord Shelburne. Willing as 
he was to give up the last, the King had adopted a 
rule of turning no single man, both from pusillanimity, 
and from never being sorry to embarrass j\'Iinisters, 
whom lie liad not taken from inclination. Thus was 
Shelburne saved for some months longer. In his 
chief point Rigby had very soon better success. 

On the 2nd of June the Parliament met, and was 
again adjourned for three weeks. On the 8th 
'\^''ilkes’s outlawry was debated in the King’s Bench. 
The Judges of that Court had agreed wdth their 
chief, Lord aMansfickl, to reverse it ; yet the latter 
now maintained it in a fine oration, but in the con- 
clusion pronounced it void from a flaw ; which, he 
said, had not been noticed by the prisoner’s counsel. 
This curious error was, that the proceedings were 
stated a( flic Counhj-couH for the CoxinUj of MiddJe- 
s(\r ; when lo ! the form ought to have been at the 
Coxinhf-court of ^fiddlesca\ for the Couniij of Middlc- 
sc.r — a form of words, said that oracle of law, 
absolutely necessary. It was said that Serjeant 
Glynn, I\'ilkes’s counsel, had made the same nota- 
ble discovery two months before in his plcadino-; 
and thus the Chief Justice had not even the honour 
of the chicanery lie boasted. It was still more 
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rhUru\m,]y,:uu] will, rw liltlo tn.th, tl.at l.e vapoured 
‘’H l.is own linnncfc. He know, ho said, in wliat 
'l.'n.p>r 1,0 l.oM his lifo, hut l.e was past sixtj, and 
valm*(l not tlic roinnant of being, lie would act 
l)ohlIy; //V// /W///V/. r/ ;w// j.i'odigious danger 

Nvlit-n In- was doln;r what was an act of popularity, 
and which jirohahly he would not have done but 
from timidity!* 'J'hc reversion of the outlawry 


* Ij> It'il<T nil llii'.o? prorofdiiigs ivrincn shortly before the 
jiulj^’nn nt rwersintf^ tlu- niitlruvry, "Walpole says^ “ In short, inv 
thur ;.ir, I am tryiii<j to nxplnin ivhnl I really do not inidcrstand." 
(To Sir Ilr.r.Kv Mnnti, vol. i. p, S02.) 'Flint he was not better 
infnriimil nt the date of these Memoirs, is proved by the statement 
in the text. It ivns, however, no dis^^rnce to bo ignorant of the 
:tb«tird tei'linienlitie.'! by which Lord Mansfield’s very able judg- 
tiK'nt is defaced ; nor should they attach any stain to (he memorj- 
of a judge who had to expound the law and not to make it. 
Lord Itlansfield’.s love of the prerogative did not in this instance 
leatl him into the .'ilightest injustice. Following the order which 
the form of tiie proceedings naturally suggested, ho commenced 
with an elaborate and lucid examination of all the arguments 
wliicli the ingoniiity of the defendant’s counsel, arguing from the 
rcvor.«al of the outlawry, bad most ably urged; and after carefully 
vevicwliig and combating each scriat’mi, be disposes of them in 
these words : “ These arc the errors which have been objected, 
and this the manner and form in which they are assigned. 
For the reasons I have given, I cannot allow them.” After 
a spirited vindication of his character, and a bold declaration 
of the utter indifference in which he held all the menaces by 
which be bad been publicly and privately assailed, he proceeds 
to advert to a technical error in the “ Writ of Exigent, ’ which 
by a series of precedents and cases ranging from the 7th of 
James the First to tlie 1 8th of Charles the Second (a period of 
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having an appearance of being favourable to the 
prisoner, the mob huzzaed, though he was remanded 
to prison till he should receive sentence. 

In the meantime a new calamity befel the Court. 
Cooke, the other member for Middlesex, died, and 
Serjeant Glynn, as the champion of Wilkes, was 
set up by the popular party for Middlesex. Cooke 
was Joint-Paymaster with the younger Thomas 


sixty years), he shows to be fatal to the writ, and on f/iat ground 
decides that the outlawry could not stand, adding at the conclu- 
sion of his judgment, “ I beg to be understood that I ground my 
opinion singly xipon the authority of the cases adjudged, which as 
they are on the favourable side, in a criminal case highly penal, 
I think ought not to be departed from.” — Burrow’s Reports, vol. 
iv. p. 2561. 

The error upon which the reversal proceeded was, that 
after the words “ at the County Court” the writ altogether 
omitted to state “ of the County of Middlesex,” a ground ob- 
viously different from that which Walpole here suggests. It is 
observable, also, that the discovery of this error had not, as 
Walpole states, been made by Serjeant Glynn “ two months 
before in his pleading it is probable, however, that Walpole may 
have confounded this with another error relied on by the Ser- 
jeant, but overruled by the court, — namely, that the averment 
“ Brook Street near Holborn in the County of Middlesex” was 
not a sufficient averment that Brook Street was in Middlesex. 

A clear account of these proceedings is given in the Life of Lord 
Mansfield (No. XI. of the Law Magazine), in an able and yet 
not servile defence by that eminent lawyer, who, with all his 
defects of character, will always be regarded as one of the bright- 
est ornaments of British jurisprudence. It was written by Mr. 
Plunket, the author of a history of the Roman law, who has 
since died, a Puisne Judge' of St. Lucia. — E. 

VOL. III. 
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Townsliencl, a friend of the Duke of Grafton, who, 
to gratify Rigb}^ with the whole employment, oiferecl 
to make Townshend one of the Vice-Treasurers of 
Ireland. Townshend refused it with warmth, saying, 
he would not be turned backwards and forwards 
every six months ; and resigning, joined the Oppo- 
sition.^ On the 10th, Rigby kissed the King’s 
hand as Pa3'raastcr. He w^as succeeded as Vice- 
Treasurer of Ireland by Lord Clare. Lord Hills- 
borough returned to the Board of Trade, with the 
superintendence of the Colonies, in which function 
his conduct will be long remembered. 

The Bourbon Courts, who had not been able to 


* Mr. Townshend was the eldest son of the Hon. Thomas 
Townshend, second son of Charles, Viscount Townshend, and 
M.P. for Whitchurch. He prided himself on his family and 
fortune, and probably resented the preference shown to a political 
adventurer, such as Rigby. An additional motive for his resigning 
was his attachment to Lord Chatham, with whom he soon entered 
into violent opposition to the Government. He ranked high 
among the second-rate speakers in the House. The Whigs pro- 
posed him for the Chair against Sir Fletcher Norton, 1770, of 
course unsuccessfully. He was one of the Secretaries of State 
in Lord Shelburne’s Administration, and distinguished himself by 
a most able defence of the peace. — (Wraxall’s Historical Memoirs, 
vol. ii. p. 289 .) — In 1783, the friendship of Mr. Pitt, with whom 
he had become connected by the marriage of his daughter with 
the second Lord Chatham, raised him to the peerage as Lord 
Sydney, and restored him the Seals of Secretary, which he held 
till 17S9. He died in 1800. He was an accomplished classical 
scholar, and indefatigably industrious. — E. 
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persuade the Pope to dissolve the Order of the 
Jesuits, proceeded to extremities. The King of 
Naples seized Benevento ; and France, possessing 
herself of Avignon, declared it unalienable from the 
Crown, and with reason.^ It was not with the same 
foundation that she went on with hostilities against 
Corsica. Monsieur Francis, their Secretary here, 
said that, if we asked with the decency due to a 
great nation, France would tell us she did not 
mean to retain the possession — if we menaced. 
Monsieur de Choiseul would declare war. Their 
having no intention of keeping Corsica was false ; 
and it was believed afterwards, that if we had 
spoken in a high tone, they would have desisted 
from the enterprise. The brave resistance of the 
natives, if supported by us, would soon have put the 
matter out of dispute. The French did not taste 

^ The Pope published a most satisfactory refutation of the 
claim of the French Government, but the French troops retained 
their conquest. A body of French troops under the Marquis de 
Rochecourt took possession of Avignon on the 11th of June. 
No resistance was offered by the papal authorities, the Legate 
only making a protest, accompanied by a declaration that the 
invaders had subjected themselves to the ecclesiastical penalties 
enumerated in the Bull In Coend Domini. The plea set up by the 
French was the invalidity of the original alienation of Avignon 
to the Pope by Jeanne of Naples in 1S68. The Pope published 
a reply, which was thought conclusive by all but the French, who 
retained possession of the territory they had seized, until it suited 
their interests to resign it. — E. 
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the project, nor could Choiseiil lead the King so 
easily into a war as he desired/ 

On the 18th, sentence was pronounced on 
Wilkes. For the North Briton, No. XLV., he 
was condemned to pay a fine of 500/. and to suffer 
imprisonment for ten months. For the Essay on 
Woman, 500/. more, and imprisonment for twelve 
months, to be computed from the ex23iration of the 

^ The Duke of Grafton states in his MS. Memoirs that Lord 
Rochford’s instructions only stopped short of a declaration of war. 

“ At one time Lord Rochford was confident that he should have 
succeeded, and wrote over that the Due de Choiseul’s language 
had so much softened, that he had every hope that the French 
Ambassador would not risk the attempt. In the audience of the 
next week he found to his great surprise the former tone taken 
up ; and in a private letter to me, he attributed the strange 
change in the Due to the imprudent declaration of a great law 
Lord (Lord Mansfield), then at Paris, at one of the Minister’s 
tables, that the English Ministry were too weak, and the nation 
too wise, to support them in entering into a war for the sake 
of Corsica.” The I'emonstrances thus made by Lord Rochford 
having failed, the Duke of Grafton dispatched Captain Dunant, a 
Genevese officer, w'ho had served with distinction in the Swiss 
troops of the King of Sardinia, to Corsica, with the view of 
learning how far assistance could be surreptitiously afforded to 
Paoli by the English Government, and the result of the mission 
was, that the Corsicans obtained several thousand stand of arms 
from the stock at the Tower. Lord Camden seems to have 
been ready to have gone further. The Duke of Grafton saw no 
necessity for an immediate decision, being under the impression 
that the CorsicafiTs might still hold out; and the events which 
followed, and will be mentioned hereafter, took him complete!} 
by surprise. (Duke of Grafton’s MS. Memoirs.) — E. 
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first ten. He was to find security for his good 
behaviour for seven years, himself being bound 
in 1000?., and two sureties in 500?. each. Rigorous 
as the sentence was, the Court had not dared to 
enforce it with its usual severity tbe pillory was 
for the first time omitted in a case of libel and 
blasphemy, and Wilkes triumphed by this mani- 
festation of their terror. Anet, a poor honest 
priest, had been pilloried in this reign for writing 
against Moses. Some imputed his prosecution to 
Archbishop Seeker,® who charged it on Lord Bute. 

1 Almon says the sentence was condemned by everybody as 
unjustifiably severe. On tbe other hand, Mr. Grenville, in his 
celebrated speech against Lord Barrington’s motion for Wilkes’s 
expulsion, comments on it as very lenient, and contrasts it with 
Dr. Shebbeai'e’s, who for his Sixth Letter, to the People of 
England was sentenced to be fined, to stand in the pillory, to be 
impifisoned for three years, and to give security for good beh'a- 
viour for seven years. This, too, was whilst Mr. Pratt (after- 
wards Lord Camden) was Attorney-General. (Cavendish, vol. i. 
p. 160.)— E. 

2 The Archbishop could with little propriety have set on foot 
such a prosecution, having in the early part of his life exceeded 
Anet in the latitude of his irreligion. Whether he incited it or 
not, I do not know. It is justice to his character to say that he 
privately allowed Anet 501 - a-year to support him in prison, 
where he died. [This charge against the Archbishop also made 
by Walpole elsewhere, has been repeatedly refuted. It appears 
to rest on the very slender foundation of a foolish story told by 
some superannuated companion of Seeker’s at Leyden, where the 
latter, in the fulness of his passion for metaphysics, probably 
indulged in paradoxes by way of argumentative exercises, which 
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Lord Bute denied it. Whoever was the prosecutor, 
Loi’d j^Iansfickr had willingly executed the inquisi- 
torial power. 

The night before the publication of Wilkes’s 
sentence, he dispersed handbills to excite the mob to 
sedition ; but so many late tumults had so terrified 
the citizens that they took little notice of him, and 
even were not averse to being protected by the 
Guards. After sentence, he published a violent 
advertisement against Lord Halifax, and bound him- 
self never to accept ])lace or pension. The paper 
which contained that declaration was so eagerly 
bought up, that by eight in the evening it was sold 
for half-a-crown. Lord Halifax stood in a worse 
predicament : it depended on a jury to give Wilkes 
what damages they should please against the Earl. 
No limits were set to them by law, nor could King 
or Parliament remit the fine, as it instantly became 
the property of the injured person. Faction might 
rate his injuries at a hundred thousand pounds. It 
was computed that the expenses attending the pro- 
secution of Wilkes had already cost the Crown no 
less a sum. 

The Bostonians were not more peaceable than the 

it would be very unjust to regard as his real opinion. Bishop 
Watson, when a student at Trinity, wrote a paper to refute 
Clarke’s main argument to prove the existence of God, yet no 
one ever thought of calling him an atheist. — E.j 
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populace of London. A ship arriving there, and 
the custom-house officers, according to the direction 
of the late Act of Parliament, proceeding to visit it, 
the mob rose, drove the officers out of the town, 
forced them to take refuge in a frigate in the harbour, 
and pillaged their houses. Two . regiments were 
ordered thither, the Cabinet-Council being unanimous 
in that opinion, except Lord Shelburne, who adhered 
to his former principle, that England had no right to 
tax America, unless represented. The Chancellor 
Camden excused his own change of opinion, which, 
he said, had been only speculation ; now an Act of 
the Legislature had affirmed the right of taxation. 
Lord Bottetort, a very courtier, who was ruined in 
his fortune, was sent Governor to Virginia, where 
resided some of the ablest of the American patriots; 
yet in the two years that he lived to govern them, 
his soothing flattering manners had so wrought on 
the province, that his death was bewailed with the 
most general and affectionate concern. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Family of Lord BiUo. — Death of Archbishop Seeker. — Trial of a 
Soldier for Murder in a Riot. — Arrival of Christian the Seventh 
of Denmark. — Removal of Sir Jeffery Amherst from Virginia. 
— Contemplated Disgrace of Lord Shelburne. — Resignation of 
Lord Chatham. — Lord Rochford made Secretary of State. — 
Privy Seal given to Lord Bristol. — State of the Country. — 
Meeting of Parliament. — Meditated Expulsion of Wilkes. 

1768. 

On the 2nd of August, the faYourite Earl of 
Bute, ■whom foolish conduct, and the odium attend- 
ing it, had thrown into a real, imaginary, or pre- 
tended ill state of liealth, set out for the waters of 
Barege. His mortifications were, in truth, sufficient 
to break a firmer spirit ; nor had his fortune or 
wealth contributed but to his unhappiness, his 
domestic griefs being as poignant as his unpopu- 
larity. His eldest daughter, an amiable woman, 
was wedded to Sir James Lowther. His third 
daughter, whom the Northumberlands had obtained 
for their son, was discontent with her husband, and 
was confined by his family to the country under 
pretence of a gallant disposition, though the world 
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suspected that tbe fall of lier father bad made tbe 
Duke and Ducbess wisli to get rid of - tbe daughter. 
Lord Bute’s second son, tbe heir of bis mother’s 
Yast riches, had married ill, grew to bate bis wife 
for having drawn him into marriage, and would not 
live with her, though his father forgave her, and 
solicited their reconciliation. It was perhaps not 
the least of the Earl’s sorrows, that though, by the 
interest of the Princess, Lord Bute and his Cabal 
retained the chief power in the secret counsels, the 
King was not sorry to be delivered from the thraldom 
in which the Earl had held him : — at least, it was 
known that his Majesty dreaded of being suspected 
of retaining too great partiality to the Pavouiite, 
though he had resolution enough to avow or dis- 
countenance him entirely. 

On the 3rd died Seeker, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, whose character I have given at large before. 
His early life had shown his versatility ; his latter 
time, his ambition ; but hypocrisy not being parts, 
he rose in the Church without ever making a figure 
in the State.^ Dr. Frederic Cornwallis, Bishop of 

1 See supra, vol. i. p. 19. If Dr. Seeker had not been the 
intimate friend of the Duke of Newcastle and Lord Chancellor 
Hardwicke, his character would no doubt have obtained the 
warm praise instead of the constant abuse of Walpole. Bishop 
Hurd, who did not love him, says that he was a wise man, 
, an edifying preacher, and an exemplary bishop. — (Life of 
Warburton,- p. 69.) — He was very young when he left the 
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Jiiclificld and Coventry, a prelate of inconsiderable 
talents, but a most amiable, gentle, and humane 
man,’ was preferred to the primacy by the Duke of 


Di?scntcrs to join tljc Church, and the Dissenters never ques- 
tioned t]jc honesty of his change of opinions. Some of their 
most eminent \vriters have recorded their respect for him- 
The juiritjr’ of his life brought on him the charge of hypo- 
crisy from tliose .alone who did not care to practise the same 
virtues. After enjoying for ten years the rich revenues of the 
primacy, he loft an insignificant fortune, and his distribution of 
his patronage was equally disinterested. He was the last of the, 
learned divines who have filled the highest dignities of the 
Church. (Life by Porteus, also Memoirs of Mrs. Carter, 
p. d02.)— E. 

J Bishop Newton, after describing him as “ the not unworthy 
successor of Seeker,” says, “ When he was a young man at the 
University he had the misfortune of a paralytic stroke on his 
right side, from which he has never recovered the full use of his 
riglit liand, and is obliged to write with his left ; but, this notwith- 
standing, he has hitherto enjoyed uncommon good health, and 
never fails in his attendance on the multifarious business of his 
station. He has greatly improved Lambeth House, he keeps a 
hospitable and elegant table, has not a grain of pride in his 
composition, is easy of access, receives every one with affability and 
good nature, is courteous, obliging, condescending, and as a proof 
of it he has not often been made the subject of censure, even in 
this censorious age."— (Memoirs, p. 121.)— This description might 
load one to fear that the good Bishop’s standard of Metropolitan 
merit was not very elevated. Archbishop Cornwallis deserved 
still biglier commendation. He seems to have had a true sense 
of his religious duties. When a party in the East India Company 
raised an outcry against the missionary Schwarts, then a friend- 
less and obscure foreigner, he came forward with his public testi- 
mony on his behalf. The Archbishop died in 1 783, aged 70, 
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Grafton, who had a friendship for the Bishop’s 
nephew, Earl Cornwallis. Terrick of London, the 
most time-serving of the clergy, was sorely dis- 
appointed in missing the first mitre of England. 

On the 9th came on at Guilford the trial of a 
soldier for the murder of young Allen, in St. 
George’s Fields. Wilkes, impatient to signalize 
himself, and by his presence to excite a tumult, 
procured to be subpoenaed as a witness; though it 
was notorious that, being in prison at the time, he 
could have distinguished nothing from his window. 
The real murderer had been conveyed away by the 
Government, and the man tried not being the true 
criminal, was acquitted. No bill was found against 
the commanding officer of the party ; and Wilkes 
returned to his gaol without having occasioned any 
disturbance. 

In the midst of these disorders arrived Christian the 
I Seventh, King of Denmark, his Majesty’s brother-in- 
law. This young Prince had left his dominions some 
months before, intending to visit the chief nations 
of Europe ; and having great curiosity to see 
England, had proposed this visit. The English 
Monarch, who had no taste for show or amuse- 
ments, and who every day sank more and more into 
privacy and lifeless solitude, had waived the offer on 
pretence of the national confusions ; but Christian, 
who had both the obstinacy and caprices of youth 
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and royalty, had persisted, and came. Not a single 
nobleman — ^not a single equipage was sent on the 
road to receive, escort, or convey the Danish King. 
He arrived at St. James’s in a hired carriage. The 
only attention paid to him was, that an apartment 
was new furnished, gilt plate brought from the 
Tower, and an expensive table kept for him and his 
suite. Neither the King nor Queen were at St. 
James’s to receive him ; and the King even arrived 
there to his levee an hour later than usual. He 
then saw his Ministers ; and the King of Denmark 
was at dinner before King George would admit 
Lord Hertford, his own Lord Chamberlain, who 
brought a message from the Dane, who had had the 
attention of ordering his own lords to wait on the 
King at his levee. It is scarce to be credited that 
though Christian was in his palace, he neither went 
to him nor received him there, but coldly sent him 
word he would see him at the Queen’s palace at 
half-an-hoiir after five. When common decency 
was thus neglected, it is not wonderful that national 
interest was forgotten. Christian, at that time, Was a 
pensioner of France, and it imported us to win him 
out of their hands. When be afterwards went to 
Paris, he found every mark of respect, every instance 
of magnificence and liberality that a great Court, at- 
tentive to its interest or glory, knew how to bestow. 

This Danish King was, in truth, an insipid boy ; 
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and tlierc appeared no cause for his expensive 
ramble, though to supj)ort it he had laid a tax on 
all his placemen and pensioners. He took notice of 
nothing, took pleasure in nothing, and hurried post 
through most parts of England without attention, 
dining and supping at seats on the road, without 
giving himself time enough to remark so much of 
their beauties as would flatter the great lords who 
treated him. This indiflcrence was excused in a 
whisper by Bernsdorlfc,’ his Prime Minister, who 
attributed it to his Majesty’s extreme short sight, 
which Bernsdorfle confessed was the great secret of 
the State. Yet the King’s manner was very civil; 
and though his person was diminutive aud delicate, 
he did not want graceful dignity. He had taken 
an early dislike to his Queen, and had disgraced his 
cousin, the Prince of llcsso, for espousing her 


> The Count dc Eoi-nsdorfic was a Hanoverian. He had 
large estates in Mecklenburg, but had sought fortune in Den- 
mark, where at that time foreigners were warmly welcomed, and 
niiscd to high posts. He had been Foreign Minister to Fre- 
derick the Sixth. His reputation and influence were considcr.'ible 
in the northeni courts. Walpole describes him elsewhere (Lct- 
tcr.s to Sir 1 1. Mann, vol. i. p. ‘JOO) as a grim old man, bowing 
and cringing at every word of the King with eastern obsequioiis- 
iiecs — indeed a Mentor and Telemachus have never yet been 
seen in re.il life, nerii.^lorfic died in 1772, aged .»;ixty. His 
nephev,', Count .-Vndrew de nernsdorfTe, also an cmiincnt name in 
the later history of Denmark, w.as Prime Minister in ITS-J, and 
died in 1797- — Iv. 
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interest. riiinsclf was tlieii influenced bj the 
Jhissians, JBcrnsdorfie and the Russian Minister 
governin,^ liim entirelj; tlie latter even with rude- 
ness to tlic Queen. J3ut the King had a favourite, 
who liad still more power over him, Baron Holke, a 
handsome young man, who attended him in his 
( ravels. 

Princess Amelie, wlio felt the dishonourable treat- 
ment of her nephew, and who did not dislike to 
mark it to the j)ublic, made a ball and great enter- 
tainment for him at Gunnersbury. The King and 
the Princess Dowager then paid him the same 
civilities; but to show liow much they disliked the 
precedent, left Princess Amelie out of their enter- 
tainments. In France, whither he went next, the 
literati cried up this young Monarch as aimttern of a 
patriot King ; and it was probably from their jjiaises 
he imbibed so much merit that at his return to his 
kingdom he granted to his subjects free liberty of 
the press. ^ The idea was certainly not instilled into 
him here by the King or the Princess Dowager. 

The promotion of Lord Bottetort to the Govern- 
ment of Virginia had started a new difficulty. Sir 

^ This piece of flattery was abruptly crushed. The poor King 
became on his return a mere phantom of royalty, first in the 
hands of his wife, next of the Queen Dowager. In 1784 his son 
was raised to the Regency, and succeeded to the Crown on his 
death, in 1808. — E. 
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Jeffery Amherst was their Governor. His eminent 
services and the rank of Commander-in-chief, which 
he had held in the American war, had placed him 
too high for residence in a single province. , Yet the 
mutinous spirit of that Colony in particular required 
the presence of a Governor. Lord Hillsborough had 
hinted this necessity to Sir Jeffery, adding that if he 
did not choose to go thither, the King would give 
him a pension equal to that of Governor. Amherst 
had ever behaved with as much coolness and modesty 
as sense. His honour started at the word pension 
— ^yet not so fiercely but it was thought he would 
acquiesce ; at least Lord Hillsborough, who had not 
so much delicacy, too lightly conceived the bargain 
struck, and too ofiiciously to make his court, as Lord 
Bottetort was a favourite, named him Governor, 
The event was unfortunate to Amherst, whose 
wounded pride drew him into discovering too full a 
fund of vanity, self-interest, and vehement obstinacy. 
His first step was to resign his regiment. The next, 
on the Duke of Grafton^s trying to soften him, was 
to demand a peerage, a grant of the coal mines in 
America (which it was thought might produce thirty 
thousand pounds a-year more) and an American 
peerage, if any were bestowed. To the last the 
Duke replied at once, that the King had forbidden 
his naming a peerage for any man. 

Sir Jeffery’s intrinsic merit, the removal of him in 
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fill 0111 of a Court tool, and his scorn of the pension, 
iininodiatc]}^ presented him as a beloved victim to 
the Ojiposition. Lord Hillsborough in particular 
ivas acrimoniously imrsued by the younger Burke 
in many publications. General Conway, a friend of 
Amherst, and who felt for him, undertook to recon- 
cile the breach, and at last prevailed on him to 
accept as reparation a promise of the first vacant 
regiment, and a peerage when any peers should be 
made. Amherst stickled for having his brother 
included in the patent, but could not obtain it. At 
first he acquiesced and suffered j\'Ir. Conway to ac- 
quaint the King with his acceptance of the terms; 
but in three days flew off again and insisted on his 
brother being in the patent. Conway urged that 
his own last words to him had been “Sir Jeffery, 
take notice your brother is not included in the 
jieerage,” and showed him the impropriety of the 
pretension, the younger Amherst heaving neither 
services nor an estate to entitle him to such distinc- 
tion. He now asked both an American and English 
peerage for himself and his brother, and it was not 
till after many conferences and fluctuations, that he 
at last submitted to the terms Conway had proposed.^ 

I The Duke of Grafton's Memoirs confirm Walpole’s account 
of this transaction, and he adds that “ the Cabinet were unanimous 
in their resolution for the removal of Sir Jeffery Amherst. It 
was in the manner of filling up the vacancy that they laid them- 
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Even before the affair was finally concluded, Conway 
himself was on the point of quitting the Court with 
equal disgust. The Duke of Grafton told him that 
it was not- an absolute promise of a peerage, and that 
the King had only said that when any peers should 
be made, his Majesty would consider Sir Edward 
Hawke and Sir Jeffery Amherst. Conway, who 
had received the positive promise from the King, 
was hurt beyond measure, and the more as the 
King now affirmed that the promise had only been 
provisional. I discovered the cause of this variation. 
Rigby had -seduced Sir Laurence Dundas, the rich 
Scotch Commissary, who chose nine members into 
Parliament, from George Grenville, and had offered 
to carry him and his suite to Court, if the King 
would promise Sir Laurence a peerage. The King, 
who had involved himself in so many like promises 
that he had tied his hands from making any, refused 
to comply with the demand. Rigby resented the 
denial in the warmest terms — said that Mr. Conway 
could make peers when he could not, and was the 
effective Minister ; and he fired the Duke of Graf- 

selves open to the suspicion of having accommodated a private 
job under the pretence of reforming a public abuse, and people 
said, with some plausibility, “ It was not Virginia that wanted a 
governor, but a Court favourite that wanted a salary.” — (See the 
clever letters in Woodfall’s Junius, vol. iii. pp. 89 — 123.) — 
Lord Bottetort’s being a follower and friend of Lord Bute, in- 
creased the cry against him. — E. 


VOL. III. 
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ton’s jealousj hy telling- him that Lord Hertford, 
Mr. Conway, and I, had done this without .his Grace : 
to others he said, that I had drawn the Duke to 
acquiesce, by telling- him that the Bedfords would 
some day or other betray him. I had told him when 
his Grace betrayed Mr. Conway to them ; since that 
time I had not exchanged a word with him, and 
utterly avoided him. Rigby only suspected . this, 
because he knew how much reason I had to think so ; 
and the event proved that I knew them well. I did 
not doubt but Rigby had sent General Fitzwilliam,^ 
the first mover, to Conway to advise him to under- 
take Amherst’s reconciliation. If it succeeded, Am- 
herst would be saved to the Court; if it failed, 
Conway was likely to be involved in the quarrel. 
Conway, however, laboured the point so earnestly, 
that he satisfied Amherst, or would have resigned 
his own regiment and preferments and meddled no 
more. This new charge, however, contributed to 
exasperate the Duke of Grafton’s alienation from 
Conway, and the Bedfords neglected nothing to 

1 The Hon. General John Fitzwilliam, had been Groom of the 
Bedchamber to William, Duke of Cumberland, when Mr, Conway 
was in the same post about his Royal Highness, and had long 
been intimate with Rigby. fHe died in 1789, and left his for- 
tune to one of his servants. He was uncle to Viscount Fitzwil- 
liam (of Ireland), who founded the noble museum that bears his 
name at Cambridge ; and on the death of whose brother the title 
became extinct. — E.J 
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inflame it. As tlie first year of a Parliament is 
cliiefly engrossed by contested elections, there were 
two that nearly interested the Duke — one for his 
friend, Lord SjDenccr, the other for Sir James 
Lo^^'ther, against the Duke of Portland. It hap- 
pened that Conway, who was chosen for Thetford 
by Grafton himself, was engaged on opposite sides 
in both. In the first. Sir George Rodney was 
antagonist to Colonel Howe, Lord Spencer’s mem- 
ber. Rodney had offered himself as evidence for 
Conway on the miscarriage at Rochford, and there- 
fore had not been examined by the opposite side. 
This was a debt of gratitude, and Conway remem- 
bered it. For the Duke of Portland he had been 
engaged by the Cavendishes, and to Conway that 
family was the law and the prophets. Though I 
did not, whatever the Bedfords thought, wish to 
make a breach between Conway and the Duke of 
Grafton, yet I was desirous that both they and 
the Duke should feel the want of him. At the 
same time, seeing how strict that connection grew, I 
thought it prudent for Conway to leave a door open 
between him and the Rockingham faction : I there- 
fore urged him to stay away on Elections, and take 
no active part in Parliament. This was particularly 
ada])tcd to my views of preventing a hearty junction 
of that ])arty with Grenville. Should Conway sit 
silent, whom Grenville always selected to attack on 
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Ameiicaii aflairs, I knew liis rage on the Stamp Act 
would hurry him into the indiscretion of falling foul 
of that part of his allies who had contributed to its 


repeal — and indeed Grenville seldom failed of con- 
firming my conjecture, but there is little merit in 
such sagacity. T/ie passions of men, to those who 
arc much conversant with them, lurite a very legible 
hand, I proved as little mistaken in what I foretold 
of the treachery of the Bedfords to Grafton. The 
consequences to him will show the necessity of these 
details. No account of public measures would ex- 
plain his conduct. It must be remembered that his 
mind, as Lord Camden said of it, was capable of 
embracing but one single object. The machine of 
Government was too complicated to occupy it at all. 
The Bedfords were so much the reverse, that when 
they had no point of cunning to carry, they still 
thought it cunning to do something, and thus often 
made their situation worse. At this moment to 
disgust Shelburne, whom they had not yet remov- 
ed, they prevailed on the King to name Mr. Lynch, ^ 


^ Afterwards the Eight Hon. Sir William Lynch, K.B. He 
was the eldest son of Dr. Lynch, Dean of Canterbury, by the 
youngest daughter of Archbishop Wake. His family had long 
been settled at Groves, near Canterbury, and he represented that 
city in two Parliaments. He usually resided at Groves, where he 
had greatly embellished the house and park, and collected some 
fine pictures. He died abroad in 1 7 85, leaving a widow, but no 
issue. — E, 
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one of their friends, Minister to Turin. Though 
this was in Shelburne’s department, he would not 
resent it openly. 

But though the King would not comply with the 
Faction, they had got such entire possession of the 
Duke of Grafton, that Shelburne’s removal was de- 
termined, and at last extorted from his Majesty — a 
measure that produced an event of much greater 
hlat, and little apprehended. Lord Chatham, who 

1 Lord Shelburne had been on very cold terms with the Duke 
of Grafton since the commencement of Lord Chatham’s illness. 
This coldness at length grew into absolute hostility ; but it was at 
the instigation of the King, not less than of the Bedford party, that 
Lord Shelburne was removed ; and such, indeed, was his alienation 
from his colleagues, that even the Chancellor acquiesced in the 
necessity of his removal, and, as the following letter shows, did not 
much regret it. “ It does behove his Lordship (Lord Shelburne) 
either to be cordially reconciled or to resign, for it is neither just 
nor honourable to confound, much less to betray, an Administra- 
tion while he remains a member of it. I should wish the first 
on many accounts, and yet I fear that can hardly be expected, 
considering what has passed, especially the last afiront in setting 
aside his Lordship’s nomination to Turih.” (Letter from Lord 
Camden to Duke of Grafton, MS.) I can find no confirmation 
of the insinuation in Mr. Burke’s “ Thoughts on Popular Dis- 
contents,” that Lord Shelburne’s removal was a punishment for 
the warmth of his representations to the French Court oh the sub- 
ject of Corsica. These representations, indeed, appear to have 
been fully sanctioned by the Duke of Grafton, and had they been 
disapproved by the Cabinet, Lord Rochford who so warmly urged 
them on the Due de Choiseul would certainly not have been 
Lord Shelburne’s successor. — E. 
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liad j-emamecl in voluntary confinement, unheard of 
and iiiithought of, scarce any man knowing the 
situation of his mind or intellects, offended at the 
meditated disgrace of Shelburne, or thinking the 
icigniug confusions a proper opportunity of regain- 
ing his ])opiiIarity and importance, wrote a letter to 
the King on the 12th of October, couched in terms 
of dc])JorabIe petition, hogging mercy, begging leave 
to resign, begging to be delivered from his misery. 
His health, lie said, would not permit him to serve, 
and he feared it never would. The King, with his 
own hand, answered his letter, and entreated him 
to keep his place.^ 

To the Duke of Grafton, Lord Chatham wrote the 
next day in a different style, complaining of the dis- 
grace of Lord Shelburne, and of the treatment of Sir 
Jeffery Amherst. This was sufficiently explicit, and 
the moment of timing his resignation; but a month 
before the meeting of Parliament announced the 
projects brooding in his breast, and his hopes of 
distressing by so short a warning. A war had given 
him his consequence, a war must restore it. Ame- 
rica, even Corsica, i^resented hojies of war. Lord 
Shelburne, I knew from Sir Horace Mann, had 
been tamjiering with Paoli, the Corsican general; 
and, from one of Lord Chatham’s messengers, when 
I was three years before in France, 1 had learned 

1 See Chatham Correspondence, vol. iii. p. 842 .~E. 
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liis directions of inquiry into tlie state of their ports 
— a meritorious attention, and not common to him 
witli any other of our Ministers. 

Resign he did. Yet the Court, though embar- 
rassed at first, felt no inconvenience from losing him. 
The Duke of Grafton, as the King trusted he would, 
was so earnest on procuring a divorce, that he would 
not risk being defeated by parting with the power 
of influencing the Parliament in his favour. Nor, 
whatever were his obligations to Lord Chatham, did 
they call on him to take the same stej). Lord Chat- 
ham had designed him for a mere tool of ofiice, and 
had not only not consulted him, but, totally ex- 
cluding him from his sight, had left him exposed to 
all the difficulties into which a state of feigned or 
actual frenzy had thrown the Government. Pos- 
sessed of a Premier, the Court easily kept the ma- 
chine together, and with but small inconvenience 
filled up the vacancies ; for Shelburne, to avoid dis- 
mission, resigned on the pretext of following Lord 
Chatham. 

As the latter had to the King pleaded no disgust, 
and publicly professed none, the Court affected to 
suppose he had none; and accordingly acted as if 
they believed he had no hostile intentions, by dis- 
tinguishing his few remaining friends. Lord Cam- 
den, the Chancellor, was requested to keep the Seals, 
and consented. The Privy Seal was given to Lord 
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Bristol, as a particular coinjiliment to Lord Chat- 
ham. Lord Bochford was made Secretary of State, 
and was succeeded by Loi-d Harcourt, as Ambassa- 
doi to J* ranee. I\Ir. Thomas AValpoIe, my cousin, 
M-ho was mucli connected with La Borde, the banker 
of the French Court, arrived soon after from Paris, 
and told me that Lord AYeymouth had been, on this 
change, transferred to the southern province, at 
Choisoul’s desire, who liated Lord Rochford. It 
had seemed extraordinary that Lord Rochford, just 
returned from the French embassy, should not be 
employed in a department he was conversant in. 
It was still more extraordinary, that the Minister of 
France could influence the destination of our Secre- 
taries of State. It was most shameful, that Lord 
Rochford should be so misapplied in compliment to 
Clioiseul, -whon the cause of the latter’s hatred to 
him, was the spirit with which Lord Rochford had 
behaved, jiarticularly with regard to the aflair of 
Corsica, against which he had remonstrated, with 
more warmth than he had been encouraged to do 
from home ; and had he, as he told me himself, been 
authorised to hold a firm language, France would not; 
have ventured to proceed in that conquest. Lord 
Rochford was a man of no abilities, and of as little 
knowledge,' except in the routine of office ; but he 
meant honestly, behaved plausibly, was pliant enough 
to take Avhatever was offered to him, and too inof- 
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fensive to give alarm or jealousy to any party. ^ Lord 
Bristol was not so fortunate : Lord Chatham disa- 
vowed him, and Lord Temple published that disa- 

1 Walpole had invariably entertained a mean opinion of Lord 
Rochford. In a letter as early as 1746, just after the battle of 
Culloden, he writes, “ Is it news that Lord Rochford is an oaf? 
He has got a set of plate buttons for the birthday, with the Duke’s 
(of Cumberland) head on every one. Sure my good lady carries 
her art too far to make him so great a dupe I ” — (Collected Letters, 
vol. ii. p. 165.) The plate buttons, however, were not thrown 
away, for Lord Rochford was within three years appointed Minister 
at Turin, and in 1755 he obtained the lucrative office of Groom 
of the Stole. The new reign obliged him to give way to Lord 
Bute, which he did with so good a grace, as to preserve the 
favour of the Court. Not satisfied with a large pension, he 
aspired to political eminence, and in 1763 accepted the 
embassy at Madrid. He discharged its duties respectably — was 
attentive to business — vigilant, and, when occasion called for 
it, spirited — and his dispatches present a more faithful and in- 
teresting account of the Court of Spain than is to be found in 
any coteraporary work. The credit he thus acquired was the 
cause of his being appointed Ambassador at Paris, where he 
conducted himself unexceptionably. It cannot, however, he said 
that he left a name of any distinction in diplomacy. The same 
mediocrity characterized his career as Secretary of State. He 
made a poor figure in the House of Lords, and if he had no 
enemies, he had as few friends. His colleagues shuffled him 
from one department to the other, and at last parted with him^ 
with an indifference that was fully shared by the public Not, 
however, that he was unrewarded. He received for seven years 
the high salary, and enjoyed the patronage of the Secretary of 
State. He was Lord-Lieutenant of Essex, and a Privy Coun- 
cillor. In 1778 he became a Knight of the Garter. His pecu- 
niary circumstances, indeed, appear to have been embarrassed ; 
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vowa], with every aj^peiulix of abuse. Yet though, 
110 doubt, Lord Bristol had catched with alacrity at 
the oflcr of tlie PiBy Seal, he had had the prudence 
to sanctify his acceptance with Lord Chatham’s con- 
sent. J he transaction, as I received it from his 
own inoutl), stood tlius; — the Chancellor sent him 
the oiler in tlio King’s name, and added, that no 
Ilian would be so agreeable to Lord Chatham for 
a successor. Lord Bristol begged delay, and wrote 
to Lord Chatliam, inclosing the Chancellor’s note. 
Lord Chatham in his reply, written by his wife, 
said, that being out of 2 dace himself, it did not 
become him to give advice, but wished his Lord- 
shij) success in his Majesty’s service. No disa- 
vowal of the Chancellor’s note being made, and the 
letter being signed by Lord Chatham, zuith respect, 
esteem, and attacJme7it, if it was equivocal. Lord 
Bristol had certainly no reason to interpret it in an 


but he IS not to bo pitied, if, as was reported, this arose from his 
speculations in tlic funds on the prospect of a Spanish war (Chat- 
ham Correspondence, vol, iv. p. 80). It has been observed that 
ho is the only statesman whom Junius has noticed in terms of 
unqualified praise ; but it should he remembered that this was 
only when writing under another signature, — ^no such praise is 
to be found in “the Letters of Junius." Being succeeded by 
Lord Weymouth in 1775, he retired to St. Osyths, his seat in 
Essex — the ancient inheritance of the Rivers’s, from whom he 
was maternally descended. He died in 1781 without issue, and 
the title became extinct on the decease of his nephew. — (Coxe s 
Kings of Spain, vol. iii.) — E. 
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adverse sense ; at least, he was as justifiable in mis- 
understanding, as the other could be in equivocating. 
In political chicanery, decorum has the better cause.^ 
The Chancellor’s conduct was less reducible to a 
standard. It was not known whether his friend- 
ship with Lord Chatham was at high or low water 
mark. He had given many hints of his friend’s 
frenzy, and in the resignation did not seem to have 
been consulted. But it was sufficient to throw 
some blemish into his character, that the public 
had any doubts on his conduct. It did not clear 
up as he proceeded, but was clouded with shades of 
interest and irresolution ; and when it veered most 
to public spirit, was subject to squalls of time- 
serving, as by the Court it was taxed with treache- 
rous ambiguity. He hurt the Court often, rarely 
served it to its satisfaction, but hurt himself most 
by halting now and then in the career of his ser- 
vices to the public. To Lord Chatham it could but 
be mortifying to be deserted by three men he had 
so highly elevated as the Chancellor, the Duke of 
Grafton, and Lord Bristol — the last two With so little 

1 This correspondence between Lord Chatham and Lord 
Bristol has been published among Lord Chatham’s Letters 
(vol. hi. p. 347). Walpole’s personal dislike of Lord Bristol, 
which is little disguised in these Memoirs, could alone have made 
him regard that nobleman’s conduct in this transaction as in the 
slightest degree objectionable. — E. 
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ineilt on tbeir parts ; and, if be was just enough to 
reflect on the little confidence he had placed in the 
two first, it could not soften that mortification.^ 
Imperceptible almost as was the sensation occa- 
sioned by Lord Chatham’s resignation, his dreaded 

1 Instead of being deserted by these noblemen, it would be 
more fair to say that Lord Chatham had deserted them. There 
is no excuse for his conduct to Lord Bristol. His relation to 
Lord Camden was of a different character, for the latter was 
under deep obligations to him ; but all intercourse between them 
had long been suspended, and their friendship had, from Lord 
Chatham’s fault alone, withered into a mere loose political con- 
nection. Still, the severance of that tie alarmed Lord Camden ; 
and his letters to the Duke of Grafton, on receiving the first 
intelligence of Lord Chatham’s resignation, betray deep anxiety. 
He writes from Bath on the 1 4 th of October, after expressing a 
faint hope that Lord Chatham’s resolution may not be final, 
Your Grace and I feel for each other. To me I fear the blow 
is fatal, yet I shall come to no determination. If I can find out 
what is fit for me to do in this most distressed situation, that I 
must do ; but the difiiculty lies in forming a true judgment, .... 
r do assure your Grace that my mind is at present in too great an 
agitation to be soon settled, and therefore I do not give myself 
leave to form an opinion concerning my own conduct.” On the 
16 th, he writes in the same strain: “Nothing could give me 
so much satisfaction as to join with your Grace in one line of 
conduct, and yet I plainly see that our situations are different, 
and the same honour, duty to the King, regard to the public, 
operating upon two minds equally aiming at the same end, may 
draw us different ways, but I dare say your Grace null believe me 
in all events and circumstances what I really am, with all respect 
and unfeigned attachment,” <S:c. The regard expressed in this 
note for the Duke of Grafton was perfectly sincere, and when 
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name still struck other courts with awe. Both 
Spain and France apprehended that his every step 
announced war. Mr. H. Walpole told me, that 
when the news arrived at Paris, Fuentes, the Spanish 
Ambassador, took him aside, and adjured him, as 
his father and uncle (my father) had been lovers of 
peace, that he too would do his utmost to preserve 
it. Fuentes owned too, that he hoped ive shoidd 
master our Colonies, or theirs too woidd catch the 
fiame, and throw off the yoke in like manner. 

I now return to the other events of the year. 
The ill temper of the Colonies increased. Every 
rnail threatened nearer union between them. Boston 
took the lead in all violences, and Virginia imitated 
their remonstrances ; and being governed by able 
and independent men, these memorials were boldly 

they met in London Lord Camden yielded to the Duke’s solicita- 
tions. Various considerations united to bring him to this deci- 
sion. He was not insensible to the advantages of office. He 
had made no provision for children whom he tenderly loved. 
One of these children happened at the time to be alarmingly ill. 
The King pressed him to remain. The country, whose w’elfare 
he identified with the political principles he professed, might 
suffer from his resignation. It was an error of judgment, for 
with the name of Lord Chatham the Cabinet lost the distinction 
that attached to Lord Chatham’s policy; and the small minority 
in which Lord Camden found himself, lingered on for a while, 
suspected by the country, thwarted by their colleagues, and 
discountenanced by the King, until the resignation to which they 
were driven had become a matter of comparative indifference to 
the different parties in the State. — E. 
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and sensibly drawn. Two regiments had been or- 
dered to Boston in the last August; and in Novem- 
ber, advice came of their being landed without o])- 
Iiosition, of their being quartered there, and of their 
hnviug oi'dei’ed the inhabitants to deliver up their 
arms, with which the people had quietly complied. 
However unwelcome this force was to the mutinous, 
a great number, ■who had been awed into concur- 
rence with the predominant spirit of the factions, 
were rejoiced at daring to be peaceable; and even 
some few other towns had ])reviously declared against 
tlic Opponents. This intelligence, the reconciliation 
of Sir .Tehery Amherst, and the miscarriages of the 
French in Corsica, who had been thrice beaten there, 
were of seasonable advantage to the resettled Ad- 
ministration, and enabled them to face the opening 
of the session with confidence. There had been a 
riot, indeed, on Wilkes’s birthday, and the Duke of 
Northumberland’s windows had been broken for 
the part he took on the Middlesex election ; but, 
as that great Duke was now on ill terms with the 
house of Bute, the Court did not take to heart his 
being insulted. A fresher instance of his Grace’s 
meanness and ingratitude broke forth: Bigby had 
obtained a regiment for his brother-in-law; the 
Duke insisted on it for Earl Percy, his son, and told 
the Duke of Grafton aloud at Court, that if it was 
not granted, himself would resign the Lieutenancy 
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of Middlesex, and do all the hurt he could on the 
election. The King was enraged, but was forced to 
comply; but both Duke and Duchess were so ill 
received there after by both King and Queen, that 
they resigned their post the next year. 

On the 8th of November the Parliament met. 
The King’s speech was blustering and empty. 
Lord Chatham did not ai)pear, and Lord Temple 
was absent too. In the Commons, though they 
talked on the general state of affairs till eleven at 
night, there was no division. Grenville spoke with 
acrimony against Lord Chatham, who, he said, was 
the source of the troubles in America by his decla- 
ration in favour of their pretension of not being 
taxed; but he was a poor man, now past every- 
thing, and therefore he would say no more of him. 
But what excuse could be made for the First Ma- 
gistrate (Lord Camden), who had held the same 
doctrine — at least, such a speech had been printed as 
his ; if it was . not genuine, why was it not dis- 
avowed ? The Chancellor was defended by Dunning, 
who was prolix without brightness. Colonel Barre, 
who had resigned with his protector. Lord Shel- 
burne, made a better figure, as usual, in Opposition 
Dowdeswell was dull and opinionative ; Burke 
shone, particularly on our inattention to Corsica ; 
but the House seemed to take no interest in that 
cause. Sir Edward HaSvke and Admiral Saunders 
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Gi,S])nte(l long on the importance of that island— if 
it could be called a dispute, when both wanted 
M’ords to express very indistinct ideas. For the 
Administration the day was very favourable.^ 

But the great question of the time, whether 
Wilh'cs should he alloiued to he a Member^ wore a 
le.ss })ros])erous aspect. The King, with emotion, 
told Lord Hertford how much he was hurt that 
Wilkes must continue to sit; for Lord Granby, Sir 
Edward Hawke, and General Conway, had told the 
Duke of Grafton that they would oppose his expul- 
sion: that Lord North was willing to undertake the 


^ T)ie advantage of tlic Ministers lay in the disunion of their 
opponents — a fact wliicli the speeches of Bfr. Grenville and Mr. 
Burke, angry ns each of them was with the Government, most 
palpably disclosed ; — America, as before, being the subject of their 
difiercnces. Mr, Grenville, however, disapproved of the dissolu- 
tion of the American Assemblies, obsei-ving that Vno corporation 
was bound to obey the orders of the Secretary of State further than 
they are enjoined by the laws of the land.” The picture he drew 
of the state of England is in dark colours. “ Distress is among the 
common people ; luxury among the rich ; servility, licentiousness, 
venality, of a nature the most dangerous to the constitution ; an 
enormous debt ; a diminishing specie ; an increasing paper credit.” 
Mr, Burke greatly overrated the importance of Corsica. “ Cor- 
sica naked,” he observed, “I do not dread; but Corsica a province 
of France, is dreadful to me.” — (Cavendish, vol. i. p. 46.) This 
apprehension was very generally entertained, —time has proved 
it to be utterly unfounded, the French having up to this mo- 
ment derived as little benefit from their conquest as has accrued 
to them from any of their ultramarine possessions. — E. 
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service, but that it could not be attempted against 
three such men — who were, in truth, three of the 
most respected characters in the House. The 
question was of great importance, and lay between 
the dignity of Parliament and the right of the 
freeholders to elect whom they pleased for their 
representative — a fatal separation of interests that 
ought never to be sejDarated ; and one of those 
questions which the rashness and weakness of the 
Reign had brought into discussion from behind the 
veil of venerable uncertainty. That Parliament 
should not have power to reject from their body a 
most . disgraceful member, whom a former Parlia- 
ment had ejected for crimes of serious dye ; that 
it should be obliged to receive so profligate a man, 
and one actually in prison and under sentence for a 
libel, seemed a compulsion to which few societies 
would or are obliged to submit. On the other 
hand, no law of the land or of Parliament dis- 
qualified such a man from being chosen. The rule 
is marked to freeholders, whom they may or may 
not elect. The whole body of the House of Com- 
mons is but an aggregate of the representatives of 
the several counties or boroughs; and what right 
had other counties or boroughs to prescribe to the 
County of Middlesex whom it should or should not 
elect ? Are not the freeholders the best judges 
with whom they shall trust their interests? Parlia- 
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ment was never supposed to have a right of revision 
but on contested elections. Still less is it proper 
or safe that a majority should have authority to 
expel a member duly chosen. If extended, that 
idea would go to a predominant party purging the 
House of all that are disagreeable to them. The 
danger to the Constitution is augmented when it is 
notorious that the majority is, of late years, almost 
always sold to the Court. There would be an end 
of Opposition, and consequently of liberty, if the 
Crown might garble the House of Commons at will. 
The difficulty increased to the Court on the present 
question, in that there was no one precedent directly 
in point. All that could be found, after the most 
intense search, were strained to make them depose 
in favour of expulsion. The case of my father. Sir 
Robert Walpole, in the reign of Queen Anne, came 
the nearest to that of Wilkes. He was expelled 
and imprisoned. The town of Lynn re-elected him, 
and he was again ' expelled — but then it was by the 
same Parliament, and not by a new one.^ It was 
the more unfavourable, this precedent, that the 
persecution of my father was carried on in the days 
of, and by, a Jacobite Administration. Was that 
a precedent the House of Hanover ought to have 


1 As Wilkes was elected into the succeeding Parliament, and 
was allowed to sit, his expulsion at this time cannot be deemed a 
precedent to justify the expulsion of ■ any man because he had 
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adopted ? It was not, however, the only precedent 
of a Stuart reign that was copied into the code of 
George the Third — ^nor the least obnoxious pre- 
cedent that the present Court and its ductile 
House of Commons established on the present 
question; another being engrafted on it far less 
defensible, and of very dangerous example. But 
the reader must be conducted by regular steps to 
that strange proceeding, which, like other measures 
of the Reign, engendered more vexation to the 
Court than was compensated by its success.^ 

On the day for fixing hearings of contested elec- 
tions, Sir George Maccartney, who was returned 
from Russia, and had married Lord Bute’s second 
daughter, spoke for the first time, and with very 
bad success, though his parts had been much cried 
up. He was a young and handsome Irishman, 
attached to Lord Holland, with whose eldest son he 
had travelled as a kind of governor. He was an 
amiable man, with various knowledge, and singular 
memory, but no other extraordinary talents. He 
was now Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, in the room of Lord Frederic Campbell, 

been expelled by a former Parliament. No part of his expulsion 
can be turned into a precedent, unless on the argument that he 
was then a prisoner under sentence. 

1 The arguments for and against the expulsion of Wilkes are 
stated with neatness and force by Mr. Burke in the Annual 
Register for 17G9. — E. 
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vance his expulsion.^ Grenville, who by Lord 
Temple’s injunction was to be against that expul- 
sion, knew not how to digest the petition ; while 
the Opposition, with more reason, were for rescind- 

i 

ing the iniquitous vote that had taken away Wilkes’s 
privilege. 

1 See the debate in Cavendish, vol. i. p. 46 — 49. — E. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

"W nr hctwccu Russia and Turkey.— The King" of France’s new 
Mistress. — Death of the Duke of Newcastle. — Affairs of Cor- 
sica. — Quarrel between the Duke of Grafton and Lord Hertford. 
■ — Commencement of the Debate on Wilkes’s Case. — Ayliffe, a 
Solicitor, sent to Prison by the Lords. — Dispute concerning 
tlic Appearance of three Lords as Witnesses for Wilkes. — 
Riots at the Middlesex Election. — Characters of James Towns- 
hend, Sawbridge, and Colonel Onslow. — Publication of a 
Letter of Lord* Weymouth. — Resolution Passed by the Lords 
on American Affairs.— The Cumberland Election. — Wilkes 
demands to be heard at the Bar of the House of Lords. — 
Ridiculous Importance given to this Person. 

1768. 

It was at this period that advice came of the 
Grand Signor having declared war against Russia, 
in consequence of the intrigues of the Due de 
Choiseul at the Porte. France and the Czarina 
had long been on ill terms. She had thwarted the 
influence of that Court over the Northern Crowns, 
and mutual haughtiness had begotten mutual hatred. 
Choiseul, who, with the ambition of Richelieu, 
wanted his coolness and some of his art, — and who, 
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though greater than the Cardinal by disdaining little 
revenge, thought great revenge spoke a great Minis- 
ter, had conjured up this tempest, and soon had cause 
to lament his own work.^ The arms of the Czarina, 
who had two hundred thousand of the best dis- 
ciplined troops in Europe, ample provision of mili- 
tary stores, and a yearly saving of a fifth of her 
revenues, were not unlikely to miscarry against an 
unwieldy shattered empire, sunk in sloth and igno- 
rance, and new to war from long disuse. It was 
not luxurious Bachas, the sudden weeds which shoot 
up to power in a seraglio, that Richelieu let loose 
on the- Empire : it was Gustavus and his hardy 
Swedes. The event in both cases was suitable to 
the concoction. Catherine triumphed over the star 
of Choiseul, as Mr. Pitt had done. Even the rocks 
of little Corsica for some time kept at bay the 
armies of France. A still more contemptible enemy 
was undermining that enterprising Minister. Old 
Marshal Richelieu, who had preserved none of his 

1 It has been supposed that the great object of the Due de 
Choiseul in encouraging Turkey to engage in war with Russia, 
was to procure the possession of Egypt for France as a reward 
for her interference.. The Count de Vergennes had from the first 
predicted the issue of this unequal conflict. He in vain laid 
before the Due the military Incapacity of the Sultan Mustapha, 
the apathy of' the Ministers, and the inefllciency of the Turkish 
levies. “ I can arm the Turks against Russia,” he said, “ when- 
ever you desire, but I forewarn you that they will be beaten.” — 
Lacretelle, Histoire de France, vol. iv. p. 212.) — E. 
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Du Barry was a man of quality — liis brother was 
ordered to marry her ; and the other, from having 
been a pimp to Richelieu, ascended to be his asso- 
ciate in politics. Belle, first valet-de-chambre to 
the King, and who exercised the same function for 
his master as Du Barry for Richelieu, was prevailed 
on or bribed to present the new Countess to the 
Monarch. 

On the 17th of November died the Duke of 
Newcastle at the age of seventy-five. He had had 
a stroke of palsy some months before ; and then, 
and not till then, bad totally abandoned politics: 
His life had been a proof that even in a free 
country great abilities are not necessary to govern 
it. Industry, perseverance, and intrigue, gave him 
that duration of power which shining talents and 
the favour of the Crown could not secure to Lord 
Granville, nor the first rank in eloquence and the 
most brilliant services to Lord Chatham. Adven- 
titious cunning repaired Newcastle’s folly, rashness 
overset Lord Granville’s parts, and presumptuous 
impracticability Lord Chatham. 

The same day Mr. Seymour moved for oil papers 
that had passed between this Court and whatever 
other Power, relating to Corsica — a proposal so 
absurd, that he was forced to correct and restrict it 
to our correspondence with France on that subject : 
yet even thus it was little tasted. Grenville him- 
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.scirsiij)i)orlc*(l tlio motion eoldij, and owned, that if 
he was ])ressed to decide, lie should disapprove a 
war, if Corsica alone were the object.* Burke said, 
mail)' would subscribe to the support of the Corsi- 
cans, if (ho Ministci-s would recall the proclamation 
issued when Lord Bute was at the Iiead of affairs, to 
ju'ohibit any aid being sent to those o'chch — for so 
that, unhapj))' people had been denominated by an- 
other free island ! The young Duke of Devonshire, 
at that time at Florence, had given 400/., and with 
the other JOnglish there liad raised a sum of 2000/., 
and sent it to Paoli.*^ But at liome, the tone of 
monarchy prevailed in the senate. The Tories re- 
tired or voted with the Court; and by ten at night, 
the motion was rejected by 230 to 84 — a day of 
fortunate omen to the Court at the opening of 
i^arliamciit, and equally projiitious to the Due de 


1 He also said maliciously cnoiigli, “ I would not put in threats 
of a war in order (o make the funds fall, nor would I fig-ht a duel 
on every the slightest affront ; but I do not care to receive' one 
affront after another, lest I should be obliged to fight at last. 
In private life a man who seems doubtful about fighting is more 
likely to fight than any other.” The most interesting part of the 
debate is the discussion between Mr. Stanley and Mr. Grenville 
on the expediency of producing papers on a negotiation still 
pending. (Cavendish, p. 59, &c.) — E. 

~ The same attachment to liberty made him, in after years, the 
warm friend and supporter of Mr. Fox. He was indolent and 
reserved, or he might have played a gi-cat part in politics, for he 
possessed no common talents. He died in 1811. — E, 
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Clioiseul; but hiiiniliating to tliis country, tuul fatal 
to the Corsicans ! It was telling France wc <li«l n(»t 
dare to interfere with licr usurpations. Keinnrkablc 
too it was, that the King seldom obtained n Parlia- 
mentary' triumpb that did not disgrace his Grown. 

Yet was this confirmation of his power on the 
point of being overset by the moody and cajiricious 
temper of Grafton himself. The very ne.vt day, as 
I was going through Pall-I^Iall, I met that Huke. 
driving rapidly to St. .Tames’s. As he passed my 
chariot, he threw himself almost out of his own, 
with a countenance so inflamed with rage, that T 
thought him distracted, as I knew of no oflence I 
had given to him. In the evening, going to inquire 
after the Queen, who lay in, Lady Hertford, then, in 
waiting to give answers to the company, imi up to 
me in the utmost disorder of tears and consterna- 
tion, and begged I would that instant go to her 
lord, as she did not knoAv what jniglit Jiappen be- 
tween him and her nephew. This was more and 
more mysterious to me ; but, after she had told mo 
a few words on the subject, and I liad prevailed on 
her to compose herself a little in so public a place, 
I went to Lord Hertford, and learned the u’hole 
story. Their son. Lord Beauchamp, who was am- 
bitious of establishing a great power in his family, 
both by income and parliamentary interest, had by a 
favourable opportunity secured, as he thought, the 
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borough of Coventry, where the late Duke of 
Grafton, Lady Hertford’s father, had had the prin- 
cipal weight. The present Duke had beheld that 
' progress with uneasiness, and was not without jea- 
lousy of Lord Hertford’s favour with the King, and 
even of his aspiring to the Treasury. A vacancy 
happening, the Duke had rudely refused his interest 
(for the Crown has much influence there) to Lord 
Hertford for a Mr. Nash, whom the latter sup- 
ported against Sir Richard Glynn; the Earl, who 
had one son already member there, declining, from 
fear of envy, to set up another of his family. At 
the same time that he asked the Duke of Grafton’s 


interest, he had solicited the Secretary at War, 
Lord Barrington, Sir Edward Hawke, Fii’st Lord 
of the Admiralty, and Genera] Howard, Governor 
of Chelsea College, to influence some soldiers and 
sailors, who had votes at Coventry, in favour of Mr. 
Nash. Rigby had learned this detail from Mr. Brad- 
shaw or Sir Richard Glynn, who had purchased the 
interest of one Waring in that place, the latter of 
whom had been ill-used by Lord Beauchamp, and 
had married a natural daughter of Ran by the sur- 
geon, one of the flatterers of Mrs. Haughton. She 
and Rigby inflamed the Duke against Lord Hert- 
ford, representing it as an attack on the Treasury, 
and had painted me as the adviser, though no inan 
living had so rooted an aversion to electioneering; 
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nor dia I, till tlie quarrel broke out, know one syl- 
lable of the detail, nor even wbo ^te^e the parties 
concerned. But Avliat was my astonislmient when 
Lord Hertford told me, that that very morning, 
when I met the Duke in his raging fever, he had 
gone to the King, and told him he would resign ! 
He had declared the same intention to Lord Granby, 
and had sought the Chancellor to notify it to him 
likewise. From thence, with unparalleled insolence, 
he had repaired to Lord Hertford, and charged him 
with assuming the jDowers of the Minister. Lord 
Hertford allowed he had been in the wrong in so- 
liciting the interest of the Crown, without his Grace’s 
approbation; but offered to repair all, by releasing the 
votes he had obtained of that sort. No; this would 
not satisfy. Sir Richard Glynn must also be satis- 
fied ; must declare he did not think the Duke, who 
had promised him his interest, had broken his word. 
So outrageous Avas the Duke’s behaviour, that Lady 
Hertford, Avho was present, at last broke out, and 
told him, she would not hear her husband thus in- 
juriously treated by her nephew. Mr. Conway, too, 
interposed; and the King writing a very obliging 
letter to the Earl, reminding him of the fable of the 
bundle of sticks, and Lord Hertford quitting all 
pretensions to the vacant seat, though Avith hearty 
discontent on his part, and Avith greater reluctance 
on his son’s, a plausible pacification ensued, and the 
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wayward chief consented to resume the reins. As I 
laughed at his frowardness, and had had no hand in 
the nieasui’e, I took care not to he included in the 
treaty, though I had advised the Earl not to push 
it to a rupture (which I needed not to fear he 
would), as he had not been strictly regular in the 
formality of proceeding. The ^tory were not worth 
remembering, if it did not exemplify the Duke’s 
touchy humour, which converted trifles into tem- 
pests, and his Administration into a scene of private 
animosities. 

This passion was no sooner subsided, than the 
Duke declared himself candidate, to succeed the 
Duke of Newcastle as Chancellor of Cambridge, and 
was chosen ; Lord Hard wicke, who had had thoughts 
of canvassing for it, withdrawing his pretensions. 

The Opposition, in the meantime, was split into 
smaller factions. Grenville had Avritten a bulky 
pamphlet on the state of the nation, in which he 
had kept no terms with the Rockingham party. 
They determined to reply to it; and, as will be 
mentioned hereafter, hurt themselves much more 
than Grenville had hurt them. The Duke of Rich- 
mond, who had too much sense not to perceive the 
want of it in his friends, was sick of their conduct; 
nor were they so blind as not to see how much they 
had prejudiced their aifairs by so total a proscription 
of Lord. Bute and his creatures, — an error they 
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endeavoured to repair in tlieir answer to Grenville, 
but which they managed so awkwardly, by dropping 
sight of him, and speaking but obscurely of his tools, 
that they made no court to the King, left the Cabal 
equally offended, and yet scarce marked out to the 
people any objects of unpopularity:^ but the Court 
was now so far from wanting their assistance, that 
the operations of the private Cabal all tended to ex- 
clude their new allies from entering too intimately 
into their secrets. Lord Harcourt’s embassyto France 
had left open the post of Master of the Horse to 
the Queen. Lord Delawar,- her Chamberlain, and 
a favourite, would not take it; on which the Bed- 
ford faction asked it for Lord Walclegrave but the 
King and Queen prevailed on the Duke of Beaufort'^ 
to accept it, who was a converted Jacobite, and 
more fit for their purpose. 

On the 23rd of November, report was made to 
the House on AVilkes’s case. Beckford treated the 
last Parliament and its corruption in severe terms. 
Sir Gilbert Elliot took this up with great warmth, 


^ This -will be explained more fully hereafter. 

2 John West, second Earl of Delawar, died in 1777, aged 
forty- eight. — E. 

3 James, third Earl Waldegrave. He had married a sister of 
the Duchess of Bedford. 

Henry Somerset, Duke of Beaufort. [He held the office 
only until 1780. In 1786 he was made a Knight of the Garter. 
He died in 1803. — E.] 
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and said it was an instruction to tlie Comniittoe of 
Privileges not to hear a former Parliament abused. 
There was an instance, he said, upon the Journals, of 
a member expelled for attacking a former Parlia- 
ment. This doctrine was received, as it deserved, 
with much indignation. Grenville said, he would 
not abuse the last Parliament ; but, to be sure, it 
had been much given to rescinding its own acts. 
Barre commended it ironically for submitting to let" 
officers be cashiered for their j^arliamentary con- 
duct : they had, no doubt, been thought cowards ! — 
(He had been one of the dismissed.) Conway said, 
whoever had turned /am out, he forgave them. The 
Ministers were glad to let Sir Gilbert’s assertion be 
passed off, under a sort of acknowledgment that pre- 
ceding Parliaments ought to be mentioned witli de- 
cency. Much was said on rescinding the vote on 
privilege, and Chauncey Townshend j)romised to 
move for it. Barre said, such a motion ought to 
come from the Treasury Bench, for the sacrilicc of 
privilege had passed against the opinion of the pre- 
sent Chancellor (Camden); and, in tlic otljcr House, 
tlie present head of the Treasury (Grafton), and the 
present head of the Church (Cornwallis), Jiad strongly 
protested against it. The i\Iinisters at last agreed 
that Wilkes should be heard to liis petition iu 
person or by counsel ; and appointed the he.'iriiig 
three days before the approaching- ncu* clectimj ior 
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Middlesex.^ Conway said it were better to let liis 
petition lie on tbe table without notice. Sir Joseph 
Mawbey, then mentioning Lord Barrington’s letter 
of thanks to the 3rd Regiment of Guards, for the 
execution in St. George’s Fields, as if they had con- 
quered a foreign enemy, his lordship, with that 
steady confidence with which he always defended 
any particular servility in his conduct, said, he had 
not regarded what had been said against him with- 
out doors, but now would satisfy the House on what 
he had done. This vindication consisted in avowing 
that he had advised the King to thank the soldiers ; 
he had added the postscript of his own accord ; he 
had promised the accused soldier support; he had 
supplied him with public money; he had protected 
and maintained him since — and, if any man nmuld 
move for his letter, he would second it. Sir Wil- 
liam Meredith did move for his letter, and Lord 
Barrington seconded ; but the Ministers’ tender of 
such conscious and modest innocence, interposed ; and 
though they commended his alacrity in justifying 
himself, they declared, they could not in prudence 
let the measures '/ of Government be called thus 

The debate is reported in Cavendish, vol. i. pp. 61-8. This 
was one of the first steps towards that fatal entanglement in 
which the characters of so many public men suSiered by their 
being drawn into a line of conduct contrary to their former pro- 
fessions, and their known political principles. — E. 
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intcinpcratcly in question ; and the Opposition, 
finding it vain to contest, gave it up ivithout a 
division.' 

An Ojjposition so distracted and disunited, called 
for recruits — at least, for soinetliing that might 
sound creditable in the ears of the public, and keep 
up a S])irit. Calcraft, who had the best head for 
intrigue in the whole party, contrived a reconcilia- 
tion between Lord Temple and Lord Chatham, as a 
I)roIudo to the re-appearance of the latter; and Lady 
Chatham was made to say, that her lord had got an 
efficacious fit of the gout, which was to imply that 
his head was quite clear. Still this coalition in that 
family had no otlier effect than to alarm the Bed- 
fords, who, concluding, according to a prevailing 
notion at that time, that nothing could withstand 
the union of the three brothers, and forgetting how 
lately they had deserted Grenville, or rather, re- 
membering it with fear, thought the best method of 
securing themselves was to add another treachery, 
and betray the Duke of Grafton. On this they de- 

1 Cavendish, vol. i. pp. 168-75. Lord Barrington evidently 
wanted a vote of approbation to countenance his very injudicious 
letter; and judging from the tenor of his public life, as well as 
from the course pursued by the Ministers on this occasion, there 
is strong ground for suspecting that Lord Barrington had written 
the letter to please the King or even at his Majesty's instigation. 

— See supra, p. 211. — E. 
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termined in a meeting at Rigby’s, and sent to ofter 
tbetnselves to Grenville — and n'ere, as they deserved, 
rejected. 

Calcraft’s next step was to try, tlirongb me, to 
connect Mr. Conway with tbc Grenvilles. Kotbiiig 
was farther from my wishes than to sec Grenville 
restored. However, having so lately experienced 
how intent Riirby was to sow division between the 
Duke of Grafton and his old friends, and how easily 
that could be effected, I was not sorry to keej) on 
fair temis with the Grenvilles, in order to widen the 
breach between them and the Bedfords ; and with 
that view I received Calcraft’s overtures with ready 
civility, while ray inclination was to re-unite Con- 
way and his old allies — ^Imt, in truth, all the several 
factions were so indifferent to me, that I entered 
heartily into the views of none, iior ever intended 
more to enlist with any. 

On the 28th, Sir .Joseph ]\'Iawbey moved, at the 
request of Wilkes, that the Lords should be desired 
to allow Lord Temple to appear in the House of 
Commons as a necessary witness for him. This was 
easily granted; but though this was all that was 
notified, the House had no sooner consented, than 
Mawbey demanded the same leave to be asked for 
Lord Sandwich and Lord March, whom Wilkes de- 
sired to examine. The step was singularly artful, 
nor could the House make a distinction, when it had 
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complied on Lord Temple.' The hope of Wilkes was, 
either that the House of Lords would refuse to let 
the three lords attend the summons, or that the 
twm latter lords themselves, who must see to what 
an insolent scrutiny they would be exposed, would 
refuse to appear; and thence a breach might hap- 
pen between the two Houses. But a new House 
of Commons, so recently chosen, and at such enor- 
mous expense to great part of the Members, was 
not likely to quarrel on punctilios, and hazard a 
dissolution. Besides the three lords, Wilkes de- 
sired to summon the Solicitor-General Dunning, 
Hopkins, a friend of the Duke of Grafton,^ a com- 
mon barber, and some other pei’sons. Mawbey also 
moved for an account of all moneys issued from the 
Treasury to Carteret Webbe theii* solicitor, to carry 
on prosecutions ; but this the Ministers would not 
assent to. Grenville said, that everybody must be 
sensible, that in his situation, he could not object to 
the demand — but then, and in all his conduct, he 
marked how strongly his sentiments went with the 
Administration, though his rage at being out of 
place carried him against them. To have lost his 

^ Cavendish, vol, i. pp, 75-76. — E. 

2 Mr. Hopkins, of Oving House, near Aylesbury, M.P. 
for Great Bedivin. He was appointed Clerk of the Green 
Cloth, through the Duke’s interest. He left his estate to his 
nephew. General Northey, who thereupon took the name of 
Hopkins, and has died very recently. — E. 
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powGr, and to bo driven to abet ^Vilkes — it was a 
Dominican friar, reduced to fling open the gates of 
the Inquisition. Rigby happened not to come into 
the House till the votes had passed for Lord Temple 
and Lord Sandwich : he did oppose that for Lord 
March, but in vain. 

If the Lords Sandwich and jMarch were appre- 
hensive of the torture which Wilkes meditated for 
them, there were two other men no less embarrassed 
at their own situation ; these were the Duke of 
Grafton and the Chancellor. The part each took 
was consonant to his character : Grafton dashed into 
violence against his former principles ; Lord Cam- 
den leaned to popularity. The first declared he 
would be guided by Lord North, his Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and Minister of the House of Com- 
mons, who dflered to carry on the war vigorously 
against Wilkes, contrary to the sentiments of Mr. 
Conway. This last was consulted by the Chancellor, 
and both agreed in recommending moderation. An 
opportunity was soon given to the Chancellor of 
avowing his opinion, wdiich he did, as the Court 
thought, even with hostile intentions. During the 
tumults at the end of the last session, one Hesse, a 
justice of peace, had taken up a rioter eight days 
before the Houses rose, and by different accidents 
had been prevented from carrying his prisoner before 
the Lords, and then dismissed him. Hesse was 
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then sued for false imprisonment ; anr^ Aylilfe, 
a solicitor, notified the prosecution to Solicitor 
of the Treasury. The Treasury s'^PP^rted the 
justice ; and just before the remeeting of Parliament, 
Aylifie had offered to compound the s^^^j which the 
justice refused. The Earl of Egmo^t complained 
to the Lords of that prosecution a® ^ breach of 
privilege, and made a warm and able spooch against 
riots, and on the licentiousness of the people. The 
Government, he said, was at the eve of destruction. 
He had found that no man would set f^oe against 
the evil, and therefore he would, thP^o^^ might 
he stoned as he returned to his or^o house. He 
professed he was of no party, nor at^^ohed to any : 
he saw that all was faction. The peop'^o were destroy- 
ing themselves by their own liceP^^ous conduct. 
The Lords alone could save the country ; their 
dictatorial power could and had au^^^ority to do it. 
The Lex and Consuetudo Parliamerff^ on their 
side, of which he quoted precedents ffom the time of 
Richard the Second. He said he -/ould move four 
resolutions, and then call witnesses fo prove his as- 
sertions. The first resolution was, oo inferior 
court could meddle in any case tha^ before the 
House of Lords. This was assented ^o with applause 
and unanimity. The second wen^ farther in the 
same sense. Lord Mansfield highU approved Lord 
Egmont’s intentions, but thought second lesolu 
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tion went too far, and miglit involve them in diffi- 
culties and want explanations; and he held that 
the first resolution was sufficient. Lord Egmont 
said he had done his duty, and would leave what he 
had thrown out with the House. On this the first 
resolution alone passed — but not without Lord 
Lyttelton’s censuring the high-flown expression of 
dictatorial power. This the other explained and 
softened. The Chancellor was displeased with the 
whole proceeding, and thought the prosecution of 
the justice a mere case of common law. The of- 
fenders, Aylilfe and Biggs the rioter, were then ex- 
amined. The latter proved to be a tool of Wilkes, 
under direction not to answer ; yet from ignorance 
he was brought to answer enough that was censur- 
able. Ayliffe, though far more artful, prevaricated 
so shamefully, that it was moved to commit him to 
Newgate. The Chancellor tried to explain that the 
case did not relate to the Lords, and proposed only 
to reprimand Ayliffe ; but the Duke of Grafton 
firmly resisting, and the Chancellor dividing the 
House, had only four other lords of his opinion, — 
Lord Lyttelton, Lord Rockingham, Lord Abingdon, 
and Lord Milton, against fifty-one ; so Ayliffe was 
committed to prison, and Biggs, as a low creature, 
reprimanded ; which reprimand was pronounced by 
the Chancellor, with this mark, “ As the Lords have 
now declared this a breach of privilege,” &c. Lord 
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Temple was not present, though it had been ex- 
pected that the demand for the three lords would 
be discussed ; but instead of showing any desire to 
obey the summons of Wilkes, he declared he should 
go into the country till after Christmas. This was 
regarded as an intimation that he had no longer any 
connection with Wilkes. When the House of 
Commons sent to make the demand, the Lords 
replied they would send an answer by their own 
messengers ; and though the demand was made on 
the first of December, they put off the consideration 
to the fifth. At the same time the ministerial 
party in the Commons, on pretence that Carteret 
Webbe wanted more time, and that Jenkinson was 
ill in his bed, put off the appearance of Wilkes to 
the twelfth. On that the Lords determined to ad- 
journ their committee on that business sme die, and 
to send no answer, having found no precedent on 
the journals for sending the three lords. On the 
contrary, usage bore that Wilkes should have applied 
first to the three lords themselves, who might have 
gone voluntarily before the Commons, as tlie Earls 
of Westmoreland and Morton liad done in the last 
reign — or if the three lords had refused to appear, 
the Commons then might have sent to demand them, 
which probably would have been refused. lien 
Lord Somers had appeared before the Commons, 
and an extravagant question had been put to him, 
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lie saidlio linj’Cil nobntly tltoiiiflit liiin nbstinl fOitfUirh 
to answer .‘=uch n (|iU’slion, }int on liis hnt nn4 v-alkod 
out. Lord Snndwirli told the l/ord.*.* thrst O'; an 
individual lie wa- ready to appear before the otlier 
House, but desired tbeir I.nrdsbips to etutsitb r tliat 
be bad been Secretary ofState in tin* beat of ilbesV 
nITair, and fbat be sboubl Jiot nnsuer to any inipro- 
]H’r (piestion. Sir do^epb Mawbey* niov< d to have 
(be Lord? requested to smd the three lords on tlie 
dav ajipoititiMl f<»r ^^‘ill;es’? ajjju'a.raiiee ; but tbi- 
was: rejected, 'riu,’ noxt day ttbe <Ub) he moved 
(fj deintuid the three lords that they niiohi plvc- an 
accijunt of what they knew of a suiifirnation of pf-r- 
Jury procured by juiblic money, nieanin'r the tnms- 
action? of ^^\•llbe and Kidijel against ^^‘i!l.es. 
Grenville said, he would answer that tnie of flu* 
ibrcc (Lord Teinjde) wonbl lutl ajquar willingly 
against him, bis brollufr, nor could be luive known 
anytbing of the disjuisal of jmldie money. On this 
Lord Teinplc’.s appearance was waived, 'i’bis motion 
was rcnoM’cd the next day for Ibe two others and 
sent to the Jjords. d'be Peers llanied at a charge for 
subornation of perjury against two of tbeir nuanbers. 
Lord Marebmont tfiolc it up with most warmth. Lord 
Btindwicb said, be delicd the asjiersion, desired to be 
sifted, knew be bad been called Jemmy '.rwitclun*. 
and bad despised it; but this charge was too oUen- 


^ Cavcndibli, vol. i. p. 77, Sec, — E. 
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sive to be borne. The Lords demanded an instant 
conference. The Commons replied, they had sent 
them four different messages that day ; they desired 
to know on which they demanded a conference? 
That being explained, they met, when the Lords 
made their complaint. The Commons put off the 
consideration to the next day, when, to show dis- 
respect by delay, Beckford moved for all patent 
papers relative to America, which, though rejected 
by 122 to 77, detained the House so late that they 
could not enter on the business of the conference. 

With regard to America, a Council was held on 
the 6th, at which the Duke of Grafton produced a 
plan for resettling it. Conway found it very hazard- 
ous and objected to it. The Duke was wroth, said 
he had drawn it himself, and had not slept for think- 
ing of it. He had, he owned, communicated it to 
Dyson — and then foolishly produced a letter which 
showed that he had sent bis plan to Dyson, who had 
rejected it, and given him the othei’. Conway would 
not bend, but said, as long as he came to Council 
he would speak his opinion freely; and the Chan- 
cellor justified his conduct. 

The Commons determined to be firm in their 
answer to the lords ; to deny that they meant to 
charge the two lords as guilty of subornation of per- 
jury, for then they must have accused them directly ; 
but to assert their right of demanding their appear^ 
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aiice ; and a Committee was appointed to draw 
up this answer. Righy told them, that, if desired 
privately, both Sandwich and March would he ready 
to come before them ; but the House would not 
commission any private man to make the request. 
On the contrary, on the morrow the committee drew 
up a resolute answer ; but the Court, dreading a 
rupture of the two Houses, secretly prevailed on the 
Lords to acquiesce and be content with the answer. 
The two Earls offered to go before the Commons ; 
and their House allowed them.^ 

On the 8th of December came on, at Brentford, 
the poll for electing a knight of the shire for IMid- 
dlesex, in the room of Mr. Cooke, who had died 
since his election. The Court again set up Sir Wil- 
liam Beauchamp Proctor. W^ilkes recommended his 
counsel, Serjeant Glynn, a man of unexceptionable 
character. Till past two in the afternoon everything 
was quiet ; but then arose an outrageous tumult, 
begun, as was generally believed, by Sir William’s 
mob, who had been intended only for defence. 
Whichever side was the aggressor, an almost general 
engagement ensued, in which, though a man was 
killed on Glynn’s side, his faction was victorious. 
They knocked down several that presented them- 
selves to vote, seized the books of the poll, and 
drove away the sheriffs. Tiie House of Commons 

(.'nvendish, vol. i. p. ICO. — E. 
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was hearing the contested election for Cumberland 
(of which more hereafter) when at nine at night 
Janies Townshend and Sawbridge arrived from Brent- 
ford in their boots, and gave an indammatorj account 
of tlic riot. They were followed by the sheriffs, 
who, at Calcraft’s instigation, came and demanded 
how they were to proceed. Artfully as this inter- 
lude was conceived, the House behaved with pru- 
dence and temper, avoiding to enter into any party 
consideration, nor inquiring which side had given 
the provocation. On the contrary, they only or- 
dered the sheriffs to proceed to the election the 
next morning, ‘ and, if impeded, to apply to the 
House. All the books of the poll, except one, it 
was thought would be recovered. 

James Townshend and Sawbridge becoming con- 
siderable actors in the scenes that followed, it is 
necessary to give some brief account of them. The 
father^ of the former had been all his life attached 

' It was the same day put off to the 1 2th. (Cavendish, vol. i. 

p. 78.)— E. 

- Chauncey Townshend. They were not related to Lord Towns- 
hend’s family, [Mr. James Townsend was at this time M.P. for 
West Looe. Lord Shelburne brought him in for Caine on Mr. 
Dunning’s elevation to the peerage, and he represented that 
borough till his death in 1787. He spohe at times with consi- 
derable effect in the House of Commons. One quality very 
requisite to the success of a popular leader he certainly possessed, 

— and that was, resolution ; he showed it on all occasions. I have 
heard, on good authority, that a highway robbery having once 
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to the Court. The son, inheriting an easy fortune 
from a relation, and being of a fiery constitution, 
and not void of parts, had entered into the politics 
and following of the Earl of Shelburne, and had 
a mind assorted to violent and determined counsels. 
Sawbridge was brother of the celebrated historian, 
Mrs. Macaulay. He had quitted the army on marry- 
ing a lady^ of large fortune. Independence and his 
sister’s republicanism had thrown him into enthu- 
siastic attachment to liberty. His soul was all in- 
tegrity, and his private virtues all great and ami- 
able. His capacity, though not deficient, was not 
bright, nor his eloquence adapted to popularity. 
Consequently he was more respected in his party 
than followed, . his honesty restraining the dictates 
of his zeal, and his bigotry being founded on princi- 
ple, not on doctrines and creeds." 

been committed in his neighbourhood, he disguised himself as a 
countryman, and with his friend, the late Mr. Parker of Munden, 
in Hertfordshire, set out in search of the offender, and succeeded 
in overpowering and apprehending him. Mr. Parker used to 
dwell on the man’s ludicrous astonishment in discovering that his 
captors were gentlemen. — E.] 

^ Daughter of Sir Orlando Bridgman. His second wife was 
Miss Stevenson. She died a few weeks after the marriage. — E. 

~ Mr. John Sawbridge, of Olantigh, in Kent, grandson of 
Jacob Sawbridge, M.P., the South Sea Director. He was a man 
of strong understanding and upright principles. He is said to 
have had n. coarse figure, and still coarser manners (Wraxall’s 
Posthumous Memoirs, vol, i. p. 105), but he did not want refine- 
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A mail diffei’ently constituted began now to 
distinguish himself on the other side. This was 
Colonel George Onslow, nephew, of the late Speak- 
er. He had been known as one of those burlesque 
orators who are favoured in all public assemblies, 
and to whom one or two happy sallies of impudence 
secure a constant attention, though their voice and 
manner are often their only patents, and who, by 
being laughed at for absurdity as frequently as 
for humour, obtain a licence for saying what they 
please. This man, who was short, round, quick, 
successful in jokes, and of a bold and resolute na- 
ture, had gone warmly into Opposition with Lord 
Rockingham and the old Whigs ; but now "with his 
cousin, the elder George Onslow, had enlisted under 
the Duke of Grafton, and followed the banners of 
the Court ; incensed particularly at Wilkes for ex- 
posing the correspondence of his cousin, lately one 
of Wilkes’s passionate admirers. - The Colonel see- 
ing a man in the street pasting up a speech of Oliver 
Cromwell, ordering the people to pull the members 

ment of feeling. Highly as he prized the popular favour, he at 
once sacrificed it at the coalition, rather than abandon Mr. Fox. 
Wilkes, Townshend, and many of the leading Patriots were on this 
occasion found among the King’s friends ; and Sawbri'dge, instead 
of being as usual at the head of the poll, saved his seat by only 
seven votes. He represented the City till his death in 1793. 
John S. W. Sawbridge Earle Drax, Esq., M.P. is his grandson 
and lineal representative. — E. 
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out of the House, Onslow seized the fellow in spite 
of the mob, and 'complained of him to the House. 
This act was applauded, and the prisoner ordered to 
attend. He accused a milkman of having incited 
him, and the latter was committed to Newgate.^ 
An exploit of greater rashness and much more 
memorable consequence, about two years after- 
wards, will confirm what I have said of this 
Colonel.® 

Ayliffe, the other state-prisoner, petitioned for 
release. Lord Sandwich proposed he should be 
enlarged, provided he would inform against others 
of his accomplices. This inquisitorial measure was 
treated severely, as it deserved, by the Duke of 
Richmond — and Ayliffe was discharged. At the 
same time Wilkes brought three writs of error into 
the House of Lords, on Lord Mansfield’s alteration 
of the Record, and on the double punishment of 
imprisonment for ten months and twelve months 
inflicted on him for the Essay on Woman,” and 
the North Briton. 

On the 10th, the books of the poll being reco- 
vered, the House of Commons ordered the sheriffs 

1 Cavendish, vol. i. p. 100. — E. 

2 He was the eldest son of Lieutenant-General Richard Onslow, 
a j'omiger brother of the Speaker, by Miss Walton, the niece and 
heiress of the gallant Admiral Sir George Walton. He suc- 
ceeded his father as Member for Guilford in 1760, and con- 
tinued to represent it until 1784. He died in 1792. — E. 
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to examine them, and then to renew the poll on 
the 14th. Rigby moved to put off the appearance 
of Wilkes to the 17th, Jenkinson, a material wit- 
ness for Carteret Webbe, having had a relapse. Sir 
Edward Deering^ said angjuly, he saw nothing was 
meant but delay — wdiy did not the Ministers put it 
off at once ? — and then himself moved in scorn to 
adjourn that appearance till January the 27th. The 
Ministers gladly caught at the offer, and it passed. 

A letter of Lord Weymouth previous to the 
murder of Allen in St. George’s Fields, and couched 
in imprudent terms," had been printed in the S'i 
Jajnes's Chronicle. Lord Pomfret was desirous of 
complaining of it, but the Duke of Grafton insisted 
on making the complaint himself, and did with 
extraordinary heat, and the Lords ordered Baldwin 
the jDrinter to be taken up. The letter had been 
accompanied by a very daring comment. Baldwin 
at the bar of the Lords said, he had received the 
papers from one Swan a printer, who appeared 
likewise. He was a plain honest man ; confessed 
he had been alarmed at the seizure of Baldwin, yet 
had been determined to sacrifice himself, his wife, 

1 Sir Edward Deerivg, Bart., of Surreiiden Deering- in Kent, 
and one of the representatives of New Romney. He was ah opu- 
lent and influential country gentleman. He died in 1798. — E. 

2 It was to excite the magistrates to do their duty against riots,, 
promising them protection. It was interpreted as preparatory to 


a massacre. 
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and children, rather than betray any man. He had 
therefore applied to Mr. Wilkes, to whom he had 
gone three times a-week for letters to be printed in 
the newspapers, and had asked him what he should 
do ? Mr. Wilkes had answered, “ Declare you re- 
ceived all those papers from me.” This hardiness 
threw the Lords into a rage ; but the Duke of Graf- 
ton, checked by Wilkes’s boldness, proposed to defer 
the consideration till the morrow. The Duke of 
Bolton professed to detest Wilkes, and wondered 
their Lordships could hesitate a moment ; but the 
Minister, perceiving the new difficulty into which 
he had plunged, Wilkes being as yet a member of 
the other House, and willing to take advice, per- 
sisted in deferring the consideration. 

Oil the 14th, Serjeant Glynn was returned for 
Middlesex by a majority of 264 votes ; but though 
the City and the Strand were illuminated on that 
occasion, Wilkes, to prevent complaints and to 
display his authority, had issued such strict 
. orders to his partisans, that not a man appeared 
in the streets — such was his influence even from 
his prison ! 

The Lords then passed six or seven resolutions 
on American affairs ; of which the only strong one 
was, to address the Crown to prosecute in England 
all who had been engaged in treasonable practices 
in the Colonies. Lord Temple, who had not ap- 
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pcnrccl till tlicii during the session, said, all this 
M-as doing nothing, and went away. Lord Shel- 
burne j)rofessed himself an American, but declared 
he would w;iit for a bettor opportunity of speaking 
his thoughts. The Duke of Richmond called on 
the i\finistcrs to acquaint the House with what 
sums had been received from the new duties. The 
Duke of Grafton answered, Nothing had been re- 
ceived, for tlie Commissioners had been imprisoned 
by the mob : but he would go farther; he believed 
nothing liad been received fi‘om any part of Ame- 
rica ; — but another of the Ministers, more prudent, 
interi'uj)tcd him, and said, the Duke of Richmond’s 
question was nothing to the point before them. 
The resolutions passed. 

The other House Iiad been engaged in hearing 
the contested election for Cumberland, which, under 
the names of the candidates, comprehended the 
great j'ivalship between the Duke of Portland and 
Sir James Lowther. The Duke was a proud, 
though bashful, man, but of an unexceptionable • 
character, which was illuminated by the hard mea- 
sure he had so recently received from the Treasury, 
who had wrested an estate from him in favour of 
Sir James for the purposes of this very election. 
To the unpopularity of being son-in-law of the 
Favourite, Sir James united many odious arbitrary 
qualities, and was equally unamiable in public and 
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priyate.^ The countenance of the Crown itself 
could not serve him against these prejudices. Even 
in that House of Commons he lost his cause by 217 
to 95, the Scots, tlic Princess’s Cabal, and a few 
more, alone supporting him. The Duke of Grafton, 
affecting candour to repair the injury he had done 
to the Duke of Portland, took no part till the two 
last days, and then, thougli acting zeal for Sir 
James, sent only the two Secretaries of the Trca- 


^ He ^Yas called with reason the petty tyrant of the North, 
and the stories still related of his pride, caprice, and cruelty 
in Westmoreland and Cumberland, arc almost incredible. If he 
possessed a virtue, it was as Peter Pindar said, in his well-known 
epistle to him, “ A farthing rushlight to a world of shade." 
His eccentricities were such as to cast doubts on the sanity of his 
intellect. He fought several duels for causes ludicrously inade- 
quate. This did not prevent his making an impassioned appeal to 
the House of Commons in 1780, on the duel of Lord Shelburne 
and Colonel Fullarton, against the impropriety of duels arising out 
of language in the House of Commons, as interrupting the free- 
dom of debate. Mr. Pitt owed to him his first introduction into 
public life — as his first scat was for Sir James’s borough of Ap- 
pleby, — a favour amply returned, by Sir James being raised in 
1784' to the Earldom of Lonsdale. Ho was more useful than cre- 
ditable as a political adherent. No man of his day spent such 
large sums in election contests, or obtained greater success in 
them, notwithstanding his extreme personal unpopularit 3 \ It is 
said that above seven thousand guineas were found in his cassette 
at his death in 1802, destined for the approaching general elec- 
tion, — a vast sum to collect in gold at a time when even at the 
Queen’s commerce-table guineas were very rarely staked, and when 
specie could scarcely be procured by men of the largest fortune. 
(See more of him in Wraxall’s Posthumous Memoirs, vol, i. p, 
28.)— E. 
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sury to Ins assistance. The Bedfords, resenting 
the disa])pointinent of Lord Waldegrave by the 
promotion of the Duke of Beaufort, deserted Sir 
.Tallies Lowther, though professing to wish well to 
liis cause, some of tliem staying away, others voting 
against him in compliment to Lord Weymouth, 
M-ho had married the Duke of Portland’s sister; 
and Lord George Sackville, who had hung so long 
on Lord Bute to no puqiose, spoke strongly against 
Sir .Tames, to show his discontent; on which Sir 
James said to him, “ lord, you ought to bare 
rememborefi that you Iiave been on your trial too 
— nor was Sir .Tames satisfied with this rebuke, as 
will bo seen hereafter. 

Baldwin, the printer, being the same day dis- 
charged and reprimanded by the Lords, and the 
Chancellor, in delivering their reproof, having dis- 
tinguished between the liberty and the licentious- 
ness of the press, Lord Sandwich moved the House 
to desire him to print his reprimand, which the 
other felt as it was meant. 

Wilkes demanded to be heard at the bar of the 
Lords, to justify his writings. They dreaded his ap- 
pearance ; and to shift it off from themselves, de- 
sired a conference with the Commons, in which 
they communicated a vote they had passed, in which 
they pronounced the censure on Lord Weymouth s 
letter an infamous and scandalous libel, and desired 
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the Coininons to agree with them. To tliis they 
added the evidence. Lord North, at his return 
from the conference, moved to concur \vith tlie 
Lords; but Grenville said, they must first hear 
the evidence. Seyjnour and others reflected on 
Lord Weymouth’s letter; and IMacleane, a crea- 
ture of Shelburne, said, if Wilkes’s preface to the 
letter was conceived in gall, the letter itself was 
written in blood. It was determined to hear the 
evidence on the 19th, and Wilkes himself on the 
20th. ’^^^ilkes, no M'a^'s intimidated, sj)read hand- 
bills, in which he avowed the publication both of 
Lord Barrington’s and Lord AYeymouth’s letters. 
Lord North, at a previous meeting of the chief 
members of the House, had almost pledged himself 
to go into the examination of AYilkes; but Conway 
pleaded for moderation, and told them he meant to 
propose to send back to the Lords to leave him to 
the law. It was agreed !Mr. Conway should throw 
this out, and see how it was tasted. But the 
Ministers again changed their minds (probably, by 
orders from Court), and resolved to go into the ex- 
amination after the holidays. James Townshend, 
Phipps, and Lord John Cavendish j^roposed to do 
nothing, which Conway approved ; but others, de- 
sirous of hearing the evidence, brought it on, heard 
it, and then moved to hear AVilkes’s defence on the 
27th, which was agreed to. 
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Wilkes, on the same day, humbly petitioned the 
Lords to allow him to be present on the 21st, at the 
hearing of his writs of error, and jDroduced a pre- 
cedent for it in 1764. The Chancellor said the cases 
were not parallel, the precedent regarding an ajjpeal, 
not a writ of error, and that it would not be allowed 
in the courts below ; yet he proposed to search the 
journals for a precedent, and, as there was none, this 
would have been the least exceptionable manner 
of denying his request ; but the warmer Lords call- 
ing out, “ Reject ! reject !” the petition was rejected, 
and Wilkes was left to complain of a new hardship. 

The Duke of Grafton, gi’owing alarmed at finding 
that he had driven from himself every friend, and 
rested only on the Bedfords, cast about for reunion 
with Lord Hertford and his brother; and to raise 
their jealousy, told the former that Lord North was 
uneasy at his situation, and he apprehended would 
resign, Mr. Conway not supporting him ; in wdiich 
case, the power of the House of Commons must fall 
to Mr. Grenville, as Mr. Conway would not under- 
take it; and the only other person fit for it. Sir 
Gilbert Elliot, being too obnoxious as a Scot. Lord 
Hertford told him frankly that though Mr. Conway 
had supported Lord North, his Grace must remem- 
ber how he himself had used the family; that Mr. 
Conway had adhered to his Grace against the Jtock- 
inghams, had consented to stay in the Cabinet for inV 
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sake ; and yet, so far from being trusted or con- 
sulted, was never admitted witlnn bis Grace’s door. 
The Duke professed bow glad be always was of 
seeing Conway — and there tbe re-union rested, till 
tbe Duke bad new complaints to make of others. 

On tbe 21st, Wilkes petitioned tbe Lords to put 
off the bearing bis writs of error ; as Serjeant Glynn, 
bis counsel, was confined with the gout, having once 
only (on bis election) been brought down to tbe 
House of Commons. That impetuous and unfeeling 
man, tbe Earl of Marcbmont, proposed to name 
counsel for him, and hear him directly; but tbe 
Chancellor, objecting to such violence, and applaud- 
ing Glynn for defending Wilkes since his misfor- 
tunes,^ the Lords adjourned tbe bearing till after tbe 
holidays. Both Houses then adjourned ; and Wilkes 
terminated the year by declaring himself candidate 
for tbe ward of Farriugdon Without, whose aider- 
man, Sir Francis Gosling, was just dead.® 

I have been as brief as possible on tbe several 


1 Wilkes proved himself wholly unworthy of Serjeant Glynn’s 
generous support. The King once related to Lord Eldon that 
on his saying to Wilkes at the levee that he was glad to see his 
fi-iend Serjeant Glynn looking so well, Wilkes replied, “ Sire, he 
is not my friend. He was a Wilkite, I never was.” (Twiss's 
Life of Lord Eldon.) — E. 

" Sir Francis Gosling was an eminent banker in Fleet Street, 
where his descendants still carry on business under the same 
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stages of Wilkes’s history, detailed in so many pub- 
lications ; yet the subject must be tedious to future 
readers not interested in so ridiculous a war. Yet, 
were the steps omitted, who could conceive how the 
affairs of a great nation could stand still, while all 
the attention of the nation and of the public hung 
on such a motley character ? He was dignified by 
the asperity of the Court ; but not the vengeance of 
the Princess, the connivance — nay, and passion^ of 
the King, or the rancour of the Scotch, could raise 
his importance so high, as to excuse or palliate their 
employing their thoughts, time, and power, to crush 
a personage that was fitter to be the merry An- 
drew than the martyr of one of the most formidable 
Courts in Europe. 

^ I have seen genuine letters from the King to Mr, George 
Grenville, while the latter was Minister, which show how deeply 
his Majesty interested himself in that prosecution. In one he 
says, “ Wilkes’s impudence is amazing, considering how near his 
ruin is.” (See the King’s letter to Lord North, p. 200, supra.) 
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CHAPTER X. 


Douglas Peerage Claim. — Andrew Stuart. — Trial of Macquirk 
and Balf. — Discussions concerning Wilkes. — Resolutions on 
America. — Wilkes appears before the House of Commons. — 
Censure on him passed. — His Expulsion carried. — Republican 
Party in England. — Grenville’s of the Nation . — Burke’s 

Reply. 

1769. 

On tlie 2nd of January Wilkes was chosen aider- 
man of the ward of Farringdon Without. Brom- 
wich, a merchant of paper for furniture, stood against 
him, but soon gave up the contest, Wilkes polling 
thirteen out of fifteen hundred; and thence the 
latter became a magistrate of the Metropolis, while 
yet a criminal of State, and a prisoner ! At the 
same time the outrageous abuse, for which he had 
been sentenced, was continued in North Britons 
(though no longer written by him), and in other 
public papers. Even the constables of the City 
were, almost to a man, devoted to Wilkes. 

On the 13th, at a ballot at' the East India Hoiisoj 
the agreement with the Government was rejected 
by 248 proprietors against 207. 
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The next day two of the rioters at Brentford, on 
the side of the Court, were tried at the Old Bailey, 
and convicted of the murder of George Clarke; hut 
their counsel, urging that there was a flaw in the in- 
dictment, judgment was stayed till the point could 
be argued, when that plea was overruled, and the 
criminals were ordered for execution on the 17th, 
the King not daring to interfere with a pardon. 

The 1 6th, the House of Lords meeting after the 
adjournment, Wilkes’s writs of error were argued 
before them by his counsel, Glynn and Davenport ; 
on the side of the Crown by the Attorney-Gene- 
ral De Grey and Thurloe — Dunning, the Solicitor- 
General, not choosing to act, as he had been so 
much employed in behalf of Wilkes. Wilmot, 
Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, in the 
name of the other judges, (Lord Mansfield, and the 
judges of the ICing’s Bench, not being present as 
parties,) gave a full opinion against Wilkes, and the 
verdicts were confirmed without one peer saying a 
syllable against them, but suffering themselves to 
be directed by the judges. 

About this time was heard decisively the great 
cause between the Houses of Douglas and Hamilton, 
by appeal to the Lords, — a cause as singular and as 
ambiguous as perhaps ever came before a court of 
judicature. The last Duke of Douglas,^ a kind of 

•i He had murdered a man in his own castle, where he ahva\'s 
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lunatic, bad at various periods made dilFerent wills ; 
at first in favour of the Hamiltons, the nearest males 
of his race; but latterly be bad substituted as bis 
heir the son of his sister, who having offended him 
by marrying a poor, elderly gentleman, “ bad retired 
to France, and there, though herself past fifty, had 
been, or pretended to have been, delivered of two 
boys,^ of whom one only survived. A cloud of cir- 
cumstances concurred to make the Hamiltons sus- 
pect that both children were supposititious, and 
purchased of different peasants. The Duchess of 
Douglas, a woman of bold and masculine spirit, and 
herself a Douglas, who ha'd artfully procured to get 
married to the Duke after the death of his sister, 
whom she had never seen, espoused the cause of 
Lady Jane’s children, and prevailed on the Duke, in 
his last days, to restore the inheritance to his re- 
lived, and the affair had been winked at on supposition of his 
insanity, and perhaps from the difficulty of bringing to justice or 
of getting evidence against so great a lord in the centre of his 
dependants, and in so remote a country. 

~ Colonel, afterwards Sir John Stewart, Bart., of Grandtully. 
The marriage took place on the 10th of August, 1746. He died in 
1764. It appears from the pleadings that when he married Lady 
Jane Douglas he was reduced in health, spirit, and circumstances, 
but was a man naturally of an ardent temperament, and had led a 
bustling dissipated life. — E. 

3 She was delivered of twins on the 10th of July, 1748, at 
Paris, in the house of Madame le Brun, in the Fauxbourg St. 
Germains, according to the evidence in the cause. — E. 
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jected nephew. The widow Duchess of Hamilton, 
one of the beautiful Gunnings, and of a spirit equally 
proud and pertinacious, though of the most delicate 
frame and form and outward softness, as obstinately 
defended the cause of her sons, particularly of the 
youngest, who had been named the former heir ; and 
being incited by one Andrew Stuart, a very able 
young man, and one of the trustees of her children, 
she, at immense expense to the Duke, her son, had 
pursued the disquisition into the births of Lady 
Jane’s children ; and, by the books of the police at 
Paris, had, at the distance of near twenty years, and 
by the industry of Stuart, collected such a mass of 
circumstantial evidence, that it seemed to many 
men to prove that Lady Jane had never been with 
child, nor ever resided long enough in one place to 
give even an air of improbability that she had Iain in ; 
to which should be added, that Lady Jane could 
never fix on any consistent account of the person 
in whose house, or of the house in which she had 
been delivered, and in which she allowed she had 
not staid above three or four days. Much proof 
appeared of Lady Jane’s art and hypocrisy : on the 
other side, little or none that she had acted like a 
mother, having neglected the younger child entirely 
for a year ; ^ and the survivor proving to have all 

1 It sbould be observed, however, that in the judgments they 
delivered in the House of Lords, both Lord Camden .and Lord 
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probable appearance of a swarthy French peasant,® 
and no ways resembling bis pretended parents, who 
were fair and sandy, like most Scots. The Duke, 
Lady Jane’s brother, had, till near- his death, been 
persuaded of the imposture; and the cause coming 
before the Lords of Session in Scotland, had, after 
the fullest discussion, been determined in favour 
of the Hamiltons. Mankind grew wonderfully di- 
vided in their opinions, when the cause was now 
brought before the English Peers. Though the 
cheat, if one, had its foundation, and almost its de- 
tection, in France, the French inclined to the legiti- 
macy of the children ; so did the generality in Scot- 
land : and, above all, the compassion excited in fa- 
vour of infants avowed by both parents, though, in 
truth, very equivocally by Lady Jane on her death- 
bed, carried the current in favour of young Douglas. 
He was not less eagerly patronised by the Duke and 
Duchess of Queensberry: the Duke was his guar- 
dian ; and the Duchess, no less celebrated formerly 
by Prior, Pope, and Swift, than the Duchess of 
Hamilton, in the times of which I write, was still 

Mansfield argue very strongly from Lady Jane’s conduet to her 
children that she was their mother. — E. 

2 This was the general impression. Lord Mansfield, on the 
contrary, was satisfied that the children in every way resembled 
Sir John Stewart and Lady Jane, — “ the one was the finished 
model of Sir John, the other the exact piture in miniature of 
Lady Jane.” (See his Speech.) — E. 
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more singular and persevering than the two other 
dames of the same rank, — circumstances that con- 
tributed powerfully to attract the attention of the 
public. Much perjury appeared on both sides — cer- 
tain proof on neither; the want of which decided 
the suit, at last, in favour of the compassionate part 
of the question. 

After a hearing of many and long days, with an 
attendance scarce ever known there on a cause, the 
House of Lords reversed the decree in favour of the 
Hamiltons, and restored the Douglas.^ The Lord 
Advocate Montgomery spoke for thirteen hours in 
three days, and with applause. Mr. Charles Yorke 
was the least admired. The Duchess Douglas 
thought she had retained him ; but hearing he was 
gone over to the other side, sent for him, and ques- 
tioned him home. He could not deny that he had 
engaged himself for the House of Hamilton — “Then, 
sir,” said she, “ the neM world whose will you he, 
for we ham all had you Mr. Alexander Wedder- 

burne (for the Hamiltons, too.) spoke with greater 
applause than was almost ever known. Dunning, 
on the same side, and Norton for the Douglas, 

'I 

1 The Douglas cause began in 176S. The judges in the 
Court of Session were divided — being seven to seven. The cast- 
ing vote of the Lord President gave the decision to the Hamil- 
tons. This judgment was reversed in the Lords on Feb. the 
27 th, 1769.— E. 
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made no great figure. The Duke of Bedford, Lord 
Sandwich, and Lord Gower,^ were the most zealous 
for the Hamiltous. Lord Mansfield, it had long 
been discovered, favoured the Douglas; but the 
Chancellor Camden, with dignity and decency, had 
concealed his opinion to the very day of the de- 
cision. The debate was opened by the Duke of 
Newcastle, and very poorly. He was answered by 
Lord Sandwich, who siDoke for three hours with 
much humour, and scandalised the bishops, having, 
with his usual industry, studied even the midwifery 
of the case, which he retailed with very little de- 
cency. The Chancellor then rose, and with be- 
coming authority and infinite applause, told the 
Lords that he must now declare, that he thoufrht 
the whole plea of the Hamiltons a tissue of per- 
jury, woven by Mr. Andrew Stuart ; and that were 
he sitting as judge in any other court, he would 
order the jury to find for Mr. Douglas ; and that 
what that jury ought to do on their oaths, their 
Lordships ought to do on their honours. He then 
went through the heads of the whole case, and with- 
out notes recapitulated even the dates of so in- 

1 Lady Susan Stuart, daughter of the Earl of Galloway, and 
third wife of Earl Gower, was the intimate friend of the Duchess 
of Hamilton, and governing her in all other points, was very 
zealous for her in this cause, and had engaged the Bedford con- 
nection to support it. 
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volvecl a story.; adding, that he was sony'to bear 
haid on Mr. Stuart, but justice obliged hini. This 
speech, in which it was allowed he outshone Lord 
Mansfield, had the most decisive effect. The latter, 
with still more personal severity to Stuart, spoke 
till he fainted with the heat and fatigue; and, at 
ten at night, the decree was reversed without a di- 
vision,^ — a sentence, I think, conformable to equity, 
as the child was owned by both parents, and the 
imposture not absolutely proved ; yet, in my opin- 
ion, not awarded in favour of truth— a declaration I 
should not be so arrogant as to make, if many very 
able men were not as much persuaded as I am of 


1 The speeches of Lord Mansfield and Lord Camden are to be 
found in the Collectanea Juridica, vol. ii. p. 386, and Parlia- 
mentary History, vol. xvi. p. 518. It is scarcely possible that 
the report of Lord Mansfield’s can be correct. It is equally 
poor both in composition and in argument ; the main argument, 
indeed, being that a woman of Lady Jane’s illustrious descent 
could not be guilty of a fraud. The report contains none of the 
invectives against Andrew Stuart to which the text refers , — an 
omission which has been attributed to Lord Mansfield’s extreme 
caution or timidity, — and had no other efiect than to encourage 
Mr. Stuart to attack him afterwards with greater fierceness ; whilst 
against Lord Camden, whose speech was at least equally severe, 
he made no assault whatever. — (Lord Brougham’s Historical 
Sketches, vol. iii., p. 1 95.) Lord Camden’s speech has been re- 
ported with unusual care, and is no doubt a fine specimen of judi- 
cial eloquence. Still, it does not fairly grapple with the difficulties 
of the case, and some of the strongest objections, too, in the way 
of the Douglas claim are left entirely untouched. — E. 
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the child being supposititious. Nor’ was the cause 
terminated at last without a duel between Andrew 
Stuart and Thurloe, who had poured out torrents of 
abuse on his antagonist in the course of the plead- 
ings ; but no mischief was done. This curious trial 
was set forth by each party in such ample volumes, 
that it is unnecessary to give a larger detail of it 
here; but a few concomitant and subsequent cir- 
cumstances require a place. 

The Duke of Bedford, the Earls of Sandwich, 
Bristol, and Duuniore, and Lord Milton, protested 
against the decision in favour of Mr. Douglas, for 
that he was not proved to be the son of Lady Jane, 
and for that they thought it had been proved that 
he was not so. The next morning Mr. Andrew 
Stuart found on his table a bond for four hundred 
pounds a-year for his life, a present from Mr. 
Johnstone Pulteney,^ his friend, in consideration of 
the cruel treatment he had met with. When the 
news arrived at Edinburgh that the Douglas had 
carried his cause, the mob rose and almost killed 

^ Mr. Johnstone Pulteney was the second son of Sir James John- 
stone, Bart., of Westerhall, and brother of Governor Johnstone. 
He married the rich heiress and niece of Lord Bath, whose frucral 
habits he seems to have closely imitated. Wraxall says that his 
figure and dress answered Pope’s description of Sir John Cutler, 
his w’hole wardrobe being threadbare. — (Posthumous Memoirs, 
vol. iii. p. 280.) He died in 1805, at the age oif eightv-four. 
His daughter was created Countess of Bath. — E. 
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the I icsideiit of the Session who had been against 
him. Ihey broke into Holyrood Plouse, plundered 
tlie apartments of the Plamiltons, and made it 
dangerous for tlieir friends to remain in the town. 
P’hc sedition lasted two days, nor was put an -end 
to but by the guards. Mr. Andrew Stuart, some 
considerable time after, printed and gave away a 
tract on the case, and more particularly in his 
own defence against Lord Mansfield. It was a 
])rodigy of abilities, reasoning, and severity, yet 
observing a show of tendferness and decorum that 
did not abate the edge of the satire.^ Some cir- 
cumstances too, corroborating the question he sup- 
ported, had abated since the trial ; and at last the 
principal evidence for the Douglas was convicted of 

^ Tlicse letters are intituled “ Letters to Lord Mansfield 
on the Douglas Cause, IT7S," 4to. They partly deserve the 
commendation bestowed on them by Walpole, and may still be 
read with almost unabated interest, Mr. Stuart had been a 
Writer of the .Signet in Edinburgh. He was the proprietor of a 
fair estate called Torrence, in Lanarkshire, and for some years he 
represented the county in Parliament. In the Letters cited above, 
he calls himself “ one whose birth entitles him, when provoked by 
injury, to feel no inferiority” to Lord Mansfield. The Appendix 
to his work contains letters to him from Chaides Yorke, Dunning, 
Wedderburne, arid Sir Adam Ferguson (who had all been of 
counsel for the Hamiltonsy testifying to his honour in the con- 
duct of the cause. It is diflicult, nevertheless, to acquit him of 
very reprehensible tampering with the evidence. He wrote 
several tracts on Indian affairs, and likewise “ A Genealogical 
History of the Stuarts, from the Earliest Period to the Present 
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perjury in another cause in France.^ Lord Mans- 
field, agreeably to his cowardice and implacable 
character, answered the book only by preventing 
Stuart from being sent to India in a very lucrative 
employment. 

Another trial intervened and divided the notice 
of the public — at least, of the people. Macquirk 
and Balf, the persons condemned for murder at 
the election at Brentford, were Irish chairmen, 
and had notoriously been hired with other mob 
on the side of the Court candidate. When they 
were pronounced guilty, the pojDulace gave a shout 
— a shocking indecency, very properly reproved by 
the Recorder. Execution was decreed on the 
17th. However, on the eve of their appointed 
fate, the Ministers took courage and reprieved 
them pro tempore, on these considerations — one 

Time,” a work more curious than valuable. It led to some con- 
troversy long since forgotten. He died in 1801. — E. 

1 Without examining the records of France this fact cannot 
safely be altogether denied; but after many' inquiries both among 
Scotch and English lawyers, the authenticity of it seems to rest 
with Walpole alone. Had it happened before Mr. Stuart’s 
Letters was published in 1773, of course he would never have 
omitted so important a fact ; but neither in his Letters, nor in 
a French account of the Douglas cause published in 1786, nor in 
any other publication that has fallen in the editor’s way, is there 
the least notice of any such thing : besides this, nobody remem- 
bers even to have heard of it ; and it is not a story likely to be 
forgotten, had it ever been mentioned. — E. 
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Allen, the prosecutor, finding himself in the midst 
of the adverse mob at Bi’entford, had been pro- 
tected and his life saved by Macquirk. Alien 
thence carried Macquirk to an ale-house, and there 
the ungrateful villain wormed out of his benefactor 
many circumstances that j)roved Macquirk had 
been engaged in the riot, though he had not struck 
the deceased. The wretch was so heated by party, 
that he turned informer against Macquirk, though 
when condemned, Allen did intercede in his favour, 
but the Judge told him he had made that inter- 
cession vain. Macquirk behaved with great decency, 
only desiring three or four days to prepare for 
death. Balf, though dipped in the riot, had clearly 
had no hand in the murder, yet was found guilty of 
constructive murder, which induced the Court to 
recommend him to mercy. 

The glaring cruelty of putting two men to death, 
who had neither committed the deed nor meditated 
it, made such an impression on Mr. Boyle Walsing- 
ham’, a seaman and man of quality, that thougli 
warm in party, his good nature was revolted, and on 

1 He was the fifth son of the Earl of Shannon, [and M.P. for 
Knaresborough. He went out to the West Indies some years 
afterwards as Commodore, in the Thunderer, seventy-four, and 
perished with all his crew in the celebrated hurricane of 1779. 
He had married one of the daughters and co-heirs of Sir Charles 
Hanbury Williams, — E.J 
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the 20tli he declared in the House of Commons 
that he wished to see the chairmen pardoned, and 
though he knew not in what manner it might be 
proper to applj’’ for mercy, he should be happy to 
see it extended to those unfortunate men. Sir 
William hleredith, a man remarkably averse to 
punishments that reached the lives of criminals, 
joined in the same humane sentiments. Lord 
North said it would not be necessary to make a 
motion, for he was persuaded his ^Majesty would be 
ready to grant his pardon the moment he should 
know it was the sense of the House of Commons. 
This application coming from two gentlemen of fair 
characters, and both in Opposition, was very fortu- 
nate for the Court, who were embari-assed hou’ to 
act, the people being savagely inflamed against the 
chairmen, and instigated by a vij-iilent North Briton 
to clamour for tbe execution; but in the House 
of Commons there was not a dissenting voice 
against pardon; and the criminals wei’e accordingly 
respited during pleasure, the jMinisters fearing that 
entire pardon at once would but more enrafm the 

O 

populace.^ 

In the mean time the Court of Aldermen having 
discovered that the election of Il^'ilkes into their 

The trial is reported in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 176 S, 
p. 587; 1769, p. 51 — 53, 108. Certainly the execution of ihcsc- 
men would have been an act of gross injustice.— E 
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body had been irregular by the poll being closed 
on the withdrawing of Bromwich without making 
the proper notification, the election was declared 
•void. -Wilkes, in strong terms advertised bis protest 
against the vacating his election, and exhorted the 
citizens to oppose that step. The electors at West- 
minster also instructed their members to support 
his right of election for the county of Middlesex, 
and enjoined them never to cease endeavouring to 
obtain redress of the illeg’al measures pursued 
against him, and vindicating the rights of the 
people who had chosen him their representative. 
Martin, a banker of a very fair character/ who had 
voted against him at all the late elections, w^as so 
shocked at the resolution of the House of Commons, 

■ — which, though having voted that writing and pub- 
lishing a libel was not within the case of privilege, 
had yet gone farther than even that vote of their 
own, and had censured Wilkes, who had only 
republished the North Briton, and had not been 
proved to have written it, — that he moved a new 
resolution, that Wilkes did not come within the 
description of that resolution, which seenmd to 
make both writing and publishing necessary ; and 
which being very penal, ought to be interpreted in 
the mildest sense. This Lord North opposed ; and 

1 Mr. Joseph Martin, M.P, for Gatton, an ancestor of the pre- 
sent Member for Tewkesbury. — E. 
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even George Grenville voted against Martin’s mo- 
tion, whicli, if just, would seem to make the House 
trifle in its resolution. Much was said for and 
against Wilkes. Colonel Liitterel was particularly 
severe on him, and both Lord Granby and 
Conway voted against the motion, which towards 
eight o’clock was rejected by above one hundred 
and sixty to seventy-one. 

Conway was in one of his difficult situations. A 
Council had been held during the holidays on 
Wilkes, in which it was determined to bring on 
his affair. Rigby the next day prevailed to have 
that resolution changed without acquainting Con- 
way ; and then the Bedford faction told the King 
there was no acting with Conway, who always in 
the House adhered to his OAvn opinion, and would 
not acquiesce in what was determined in Council. 
This, which was often true, was false now ; but Lord 
Ligonier was dying, and the Bedfords wished to 
procure the Blues for Lord Waldegrave. The Duke 
of Grafton, however, told them that the Blues were 
engaged to Conway ; yet the Duke and the King 
too complained to Lord Hertford of his brother’s 
impracticability. Conway justified himself to the 
King on the falsehood of the present charge, at 
the same time avowing his own delicacies. The 
King received his declaration but coolly. Lord 
Hertford (I believe by his Majesty’s order) spoke 
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to me on his brotlier’s future behaviour on WiJkes, 
fearing lie would ruin himself should he oppose 
Wilkes’s expulsion. I told him, as was true, that 
I had avoided talking to Mr. Conwaj on ' that sub- 
ject. as I would neither take upon me to advise 
I\fr. Conway again to the prejudice of his fortune, 
nor on the other hand would counsel him to coun- 
teract his former behaviour. Indeed, I saw great 
confusion arising. The House of Commons acted 
w'itliout justice or decency: the other party were 
no less violent, and were setting up juries against 
the judges. The latter were generally inculpable; 
and though juries ought to be still more sacred, yet 
in the hands of a Middlesex jury at that time, 
no man’s life was safe. Integrity could not attach 
itself to either party. Captain Walsingham, Martin 
the banker, and Sir William Meredith, were proofs 
on different sides that conscientious men condemned 
the excesses of their own parties. Though the Court 
relaxed nothing of its animosity to Wilkes, yet it 
had received too many mortifications not to be 
cautious how it ventured on any farther strides of 
power. Still, I would not make my court by trying 
to influence Mr. Conway to countenance their 
plans ; nor, though I began to fear the consequences 
of Wilkes’s unprincipled rashness and despair, would 
I suffer any interested motive to fix the balance of 
my opinions. 
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On the 25th the resolutions on America were 
considered in the House of Commons. Beckford 
offered a petition from persons calling themselves a 
majority of the Assembly of Boston, praying a re- 
peal of the late taxes; but that Assembly being 
dissolved, Lord North objected to the reception of 
their petition ; ^ yet, as petitioning the Parliament 
was the most decent and desirable mode of com- 
promising the heats, many wished to accept it, and 
Dyson proposed words to qualify that acceptance. 
Lord North, after some irresolution, yielded, and 
the farther consideration of the resolutions was 
postponed to the next day, when they passed by a 
great majority.^ Colonel Barrd, in the debate, dreM' 
I'idiculous portraits of the several Ministers. 

On the 27th Wilkes was once more chosen 
Alderman of Farringdou Ward, without opposition. 
The same day he was carried before the House of 

^ The Petition from “ the major part of the Council of Massa- 
chussets,” signed by Mr. Dunsford the President of the Coun- 
cil. Lord North contended that by the constitution of the colony 
the Council could not act separate from the Government except in 
their legislative capacity, and in that case the Governor was Pre- 
sident of the Council. Owing to the recent dissolution, they 
could no longer act in their legislative capacity. The President, 
therefore, had no authority to sign in that character. (Caven- 
dish’s Parliamentary Debates, vol. i. p. 185.) — E. 

“ The resolutions had previously been passed by the Lords, 
and are given in Cavendish. They cite historically the acts both 
of the people and legislature of Massachussels, and they were 
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Commons, attended by a great concourse of people, 
who, hmyever, by his order soon dispersed, or behaved 
with singidar decency. His committees too, who 
had regimented tlie mobs of London and Westmin- 
ster, conducted them with composure and regularity. 
Lord Barrington moved that Wilkes might he con- 
fined to speak only to the two allegations of his 
complaint, the alteration of the writ, and the sub- 
ornation of witnesses. The Opposition objected to 
the restrictions, and combated them till ten at niffht. 

O 

Seijeant Glynn pleaded for Wilkes, and spoke with 
a clearness, argument, decency, and propriety, that 
was applauded by both sides ; and though attacked 
by Norton and the Attorney-General, who called him 


accompanied by an address to the King', praying that he would 
direct the Governor of the colony to transmit the names of the 
persons most conspicuous in commencing illegal acts since the 
2nd of December 17 ' 6 T to one of the Secretaries of State, and 
would, if the information proved sufficient, issue a special commis- 
sion for trying the offenders in Great Britain, accordingto the sta- 
tute of the S5th of Henry the Eighth. The debate jvas conducted 
with ability and spirit on both sides of the House. Governor John- 
stone tersely observed that the resolutions were untrue in point 
of fact, improper in point of language, and inexpedient in point of 
time. Mr. Grenville analysed them with his usual acuteness, and 
condemned the conduct of the Government as weak and inconsis- 
tent. He predicted the failure of all half measures. “ If you 
mean," he said, “ to give up the proposition that you have a nght 
to tax America, do it like men ; if you do not mean to give it up, 
take some proper measures to show your intention ; but do not 
stand hesitating between both,— if you do, you will plunge both 
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Wilkes’s representative^^ he defended himself with a 
modesty that conciliated much favour. The debate 
turned chiefly on general warrants and libels ; 
George Grenville defended the former, and himself, 
and the Lords Egremont and Halifax :-^on the latter, 
to pay his court, he said that libels against Ministers, 
were not to be regarded, but against the King were 
serious. Dyson, as usual, was shrewd, and, as usual, 
ill-treated by the Opposition ; Colonel Barr4 the 
day before, having baptized him by the name of 
Mungo, a black slave in a new farce called “ The 
Padlock,” who is described as employed by everybody 
in all jobs and servile offices. Burke ridiculed the 
Ministers as he had done the day before with greater . 

countries into confusion.” Mr. Burke advocated the cause of the 
colonists with indignant eloquence. “ Why,” he asked, “ are the 
provisions of the statute of Henry the Eighth to be put in force 
against the Americans ? Because you cannot trust a jury of 
that country. Sir, that word must carry horror to every feeling 
mind. If you have not a party among two millions of people, 
you must either change your plan of government, or renounce 
your colonies for ever.” Governor Pownall delivered a treatise 
full of. information, which he took care should he accurately 
reported, and it has accordingly had more readers than it is likely 
to have found hearers. The resolutions were defended by Hussy, 
with judgment, good taste, and ability. Nor was Lord North 
deficient in making a plausible case for the Government. The 
House was as thin as when it passed the Stamp Act. (Cavendish, 
vol. i. pp. 191-225.) — E. 

^ The Speaker decided this to be an improper expression. 

— E. 
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applause; and Barr^ repeating his attacks, was 
called to order hj Eigby, whom lie had described as 
a jolly, eating, drinking fellow, who finding him- 
self now in a comfortable situation, seldom spoke. 
Being pi evoked at the interruption, Barr^ rcjoiiiod 
surlily, « The gentleman denies being a Minister, and 
calls me to order ; but I have not done with him 
yet. Whether Minister or not, he lies in a hecP 


to himself ; I do not envy him, nor would I have 
his principles to lie in his bed.” This unpleasant 
attack thunderstruck Eighy, who coloured, and not 
choosing to have the last sentence explained, made 
no reply. The House then divided, and the restric- 
tions were carried by 278 to 131, Grenville and his 
friends being in the majority, as were Lord Granby, 
Sir Edward Hawke, and Conway.® 

Wilkes was then called in, seemed abashed, and 
behaved with great respect to the House. He de- 
manded to be admitted and to take the oaths as a 
member, which after some debate was refused on 
his being a prisoner. His counsel were then called 
in, and were informed that they must confine them- 
selves to the two points of his allegation ; but it 
being then near midnight, the House adjourned to 
tlie 31st. The next day Conway told me, he and 


1 Alluding to the Paymaster's place, which had hceu split intn 
two, but was again given to Righy alone. 

This debate is reported in Cavendish, vol. i. pp. — 
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Lord Granby had agreed to stay away on the expul- 
sion : having declared against violent measures, 
they would not concur in it ; and disapproving 
Wilkes’s attacks on the Government, they would 
not defend him. 

Wilkes appeared again before the House on the 
31st. He complained that his character had been 
aspersed in the printed votes, which accused him of 
blasphemy, though he had not been convicted of it ; 
and demanded reparation. The case was this ; — 
some time before, when the House, at the motion of 
Lord Clare, had sent for the roll of his conviction 
on the North Briton and “Essay on Woman,” it 
appeared that the clerk had forgotten to endorse 
them ; on which he had been ordered to endorse 
them as they ought to have been ; on which he wrote 
there the titles of seditious libel and blasphemy. 
Dyson, who adjusted the votes for the Speaker, 
had (probably by design) inserted these titles in the 
votes. When Martin the banker had lately moved 
to admit Wilkes, and the House had refused on 
account of his condemnation for those libels, they 
were going to renew those words ; but Beckford 
objecting to the word blasphemy, the House had 
acquiesced, and intituled the piece a profane and 
impious libel. Norton now endeavoured to prove 
that he had been convicted of blasphemy, because it 
being in the charge, and he being brought in guilty 
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of the premises, Norton inferred that he was con- 
victed of it; but Seijeant Gljnn showed that in all 
indictments charges are ridiculously exaggerated, 
and though a man may be brought in guilty of a 
Clime, half the articles of .a charge are never 
uttcm])tcd to be proved. Sir George Saville and 
Sir Joseph JMawbey stiffl}’’ maintained the same 
argument. Lord North, Dyson, and the Ministerial 
party as obstinately supported the contrary ground, 
till General Conway showed the injustice of the 
tenet, and that it was at most comtructwe blasphemy ; 
on which Sir George Saville joining him, and the 
House applauding, Dyson was forced to insert other 
jialliating words — a great point gained to Wilkes, 
to have gotten rid of the actual condemnation for 
blas])liemy. He then proceeded on his defence, 
and brought Curiy, a printer, to prove the manner in 
which the “Essay on Woman” had been stolen from 
Wilkes by the means of Carteret Webbe, who had 
sent Curry to Carrington the messenger to be paid 
for the theft. Curry showed and owned himself 
an infamous rogue ; and having first sold Wilkes, 
wms now in his pay. Men were shocked at the 
treachery used towards ^Vilkes, and thence he again 
gained ground. The two Earls were then brought 
before the House. Wilkes only asked Lord Sand- 
wich (the projector of the plot) if he knew of 
Curry being bribed by the Ministry, and being 
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promised a place ? The Earl answered, that he had 
promised him all proper protection, but had nothing 
to do with the disposition of public money. Lord 
March said, Kidgell had shown him the fragment 
of the Essay on Woman, and he had advised him 
to complain of it; but had never seen Carteret 
Webbe till within the last four days. Webbe, now 
blind, sat there at the bar, and was grievously 
abused by Davenport, Wilkes’s counsel. At two 
in the morning the House adjourned the farther 
consideration till the next day.^ 

Amongst these notorious ]3ersonages, notice must 
be taken .of Sir Eletcher Norton. He had been 
purchased for this business (for even his attachment 
to Lord Mansfield and the Court were not sufficient 
to secure his zeal, though the cause was so bad) by 
the place of Chief Justice in eyre and a pension 
of 3000/. a-year. It was stipulated that Norton 
should quit the law, and be chief manager in the 
House of Commons : but no sooner was the bargain 
struck and the pension secured, than Norton, not 
caring to give up *7000/. a-year, which he got by 
his profession, pleaded that he could not in honour 
abandon his clients. His next pomt of honour was 
trying to prove by construction that Wilkes had 
been condemned of more than he had been con- 
demned. Another acquisition to the Court was 

1 Cavendish, vol. i. p. 128-31. — E. 
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Sir Laurence Dundas, the ricli commissaiy, a friend 
of Grenville, and now seduced from himbjRigbj, 
another late friend of Grenville. Dundas com- 
nianded the votes of nine members. He demanded 
a peerage for himself, having acquired above eight 
bundled thousand pounds in less than four years of 
the late uar — so far fairly that he had executed the 


commission on cheaper terms than anyone else had 
oflercd. lie was, besides, nobly generous ; yet it 
u'ould ha\'e been gross indeed to have raised him 
to the peerage on no other foundation than the 
money he had gained from the public. It was 
known too, that Prince Ferdinand had been on the 
point of hanging him on part of bis contract not 
being furnished so soon as he had engaged it 
should be.’ 

Carteret lYebbe’s counsel was then heard in 
his defence, and to wove compassion, pleaded be- 
fore his face that he was decayed both in eyesight 
and understanding. Wilkes’s counsel replied. Dr. 
Blackstone- then moved a long, obscure question, 


1 This surely was more disgraceful to the Prince than to Sir 
Laurence Dundas ; but the Prince would no doubt have banged, 
and with more reason, Lord George Sackville, if he had dared, 
and this did not obstruct that nobleman’s promotion.— E, 

’ Author of the Commentaries on the Law. He was a very un- 
interesting speaker, and was afterwards made a judge. [His prin- 
ciples being strongly Tory, drove him into a line of conduct on 
Wilkes’s affair unlike the rest of his life, for in other respects e 
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setting forth that Wilkes’s complaint against Lord 
Mansfield was frivolous and trifling ; and as the 
Courts below had pronounced that alteration of 
writs was not unusual, the charge was scandalous, 
as tending to calumniate the Chief Justice, and 
lessen the respect of the people for the law and 
the judges. He was seconded by a young Mr. 
Payne,^ who spoke for the first time with much 
applause, though his language was wonderfully 
verbose. He was connected with Lord Mansfield, 
and as his speech was interlarded with law anec- 
dotes, the person in whose behalf it was uttered 
was supposed to have assisted in the composition. 
Payne was a good figure and possessed himself well, 
having been accustomed to act plays in a private 
set ; but his usual dialect being as turgid as 
Othello’s when he recounts his conquest of Des- 
demona, he became the jest of his companions and 
the surfeit of the House of Commons. Serjeant 

showed himself an honest, able, and amiable man. He probably 
regretted bis subserviency to the directions of the Ministers, for 
be refused the office of Solicitor on Dunning’s retirement, and 
was delighted to be raised on the following year to one of the 
Judgeships of the Common Pleas, which he held till his death, in 
1780. An interesting life of him is prefixed to his Reports. — E. 

1 Mr. (afterwards Sir Ralph) Payne, (K.B.,) M.P, for Shaftes- 
bury. He seems to have soon discovered his failure, for in 1771 
he accepted the government of the Leeward Islands, where 
he possessed a considerable estate, an ancestor of his having 
VOL. III. Y 
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pliants ill Eastern armies, which fall bach upon 
and put their own troops in confusion. The hliiiis- 
ters maintained their point till very late at night, 
though the House gave many signs of disgust at 
the violence of their proceedings. At last George 
Grenville, with attention to Lord Mansfield, and 
yet disapproving the question, wished some middle 
and temperate method could be hit upon. The 
House loudly agreed with him, but Lord North and 
Norton stuck firm, and the latter declared he would 
d^ivide the House, though he should bo alone. The 
Ministerial party then cried out as loudly on that 
side ; till Conway rose, and taking notice that a 
minute before everybody had roared for moderation, 
and now were again for violence, proposed that, 
instead of harsh words, they should correct the 
motion, and say, that the alteration of writs not 
being unprecedented, the charge against Lord 
Mansfield should be declared groundless. Grenville 
approved this, and even Norton, and that amend- 
ment was accepted without a division. Thurlow 
then, at past one in the morning, moved that 
Wilkes had not made out his charge against Webbe, 
(though a letter had been produced from him to 
Cuny and three other printers, bidding them take 
care to be uniform in their evidence, and though 
Curry had been subsisted at the expense of the 
Government,) and that the charge was frivolous and 
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groundless. If these last words, he said, were dis- 
puted, the debate must be adjourned to another day. 
The Opposition, weakly or fatigued, objected only 
to the latter words, and offered to acquiesce in the 
former part of the vote, if the censure was promised 
to be omitted ; with which Thurlow complied, and 
then carried the rest of his motion.^ 

On the 2nd, Wilkes was again heard; owned his 
preface to Lord Weymouth’s letter, said he gloried 
in it, and only wished he had made it stronger. 
The Attorney-General moved to vote that preface 
a scandalous and seditious libel, tending to subvert 
all order and government. Sir George Saville 
moved the previous question. Grenville, and even 
Dr. Blackstone, opposed the Attorney’s motion, as 
Wilkes ought to be tried for a libel at common 
law, and not by the Houses of Lords and Commons. 
Dyson reminded Grenville that he himself had 
brought a message from the King against Wilkes’s 
Briton; %vas it a greater violation of the 
privileges of the House of Commons to receive a 
message from the House of Lords than from the 
Crown? Grey Cooper* spoke well against mobs; 
Burke warmly against the Lords extorting c^i- 
dence, and usurping powers. He called Lord Wey- 
mouth's letter a bloody scroll, and dwelt much on the 

1 This debate is reported in Cavendish, vol. i. p. E- 

s Secretary of the Treasury. 
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v,'t>r<I tjjrrfua! in tlic onk-ns to the hnltliers. l^igby 
if it would have* ])uen wise to onler tlu* soldier? 
to <ir» their duly ineneetunlly ? At jm^ft two iii the 
iHondug the Houf-e divid(*d ; the rourtier? were 
23fh the minority 135, Ct'renville and his frieiidF, 
wIjo were not above' ten, bcung in the latter number. 
Thv. llou Fo then agreed with the Lords and passed 
the censure.* 

Hoon after tlm division happened n singular event. 
S<inie hour.»^ before, Humphrey Cotes' sent for Sir 
Willitim Meredith out of the House, and told him 
Mr. Allen wanted to speak with him. Sir M’iljiarn 
said he did not know him, and went back. Tins 
Alh'U, wIki laid been in tin.' army, harl been doter- 
V(‘dly abti'-ed in the House by .Sir M'illiam for 
p<*rs*-cuting tin* comh'inm'd chainm-n, one of wlniin 
inni s.avcd his life. Sir ^^*il}inm afterwards "'oinr*' 
to the Hou'-e, had been met bv Alh'U, wlio demanded 
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satisfaction. Sir William said lie did not know kirn ; 
if lie liad injured him he would give him satisfaction 
next morning, but would not occasion a disturbance 
then. Captain Walsingham Bojde {who had been 
concerned with Sir ^Villiam in saving the chairmen) 
hearing of this altercation, complained to the House 
of the violation of their privileges bj Allen’s taking 
notice of what had passed in the House. This oc- 
casioned a heat and debate, which lasted till half 
an hour after four in the morning, when Allen was 
ordered into custody, and to be brought to the bar 
the next day with Humphrey Cotes. 

Allen absconded for some hours, but surrendered 
himself in the morning. He was a handsome young 
fellow, and had stolen a marriage with an idiot 
sister of the Spanish Charles Townsheiid ; but he 
had such a savage thix'st of blood, that he had been 
broken by a court-martial at Belleisle, for having 
forged and sent challenges to six ojfficers in the 
names of others. Cotes was not called upon by the 
House, but Allen was carried to their bar, where he 
denied the charge, — both he and Cotes having been 
so cautious as not to tell Meredith that the oc- 
casion of the challenge was words spoken in the 
House : yet Sir William and Captain Walsingham 
had heard, for three days, that Allen was lurking 
about, and intended to challenge one of them. The 
House being satisfied of the charge, and with the 
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behaviour of tlie two members, committed Allen to 
Newgate, 

The same evening, Lord Barrington moved for 
the expulsion of Wilkes, for the three libels — of 
the North Briton, the Essay on Woman, and the 
Preface to Lord Weymouth’s Letter. The Irlouse 
. sat again till three in the morning, when the expul- 
sion was voted by 219 to 137. Grenville spoke 
against it as an accumulative charge, not one of the 
crimes alone being sufficient to deserve that punish- 
ment. Burke spoke admirably on the same side. 
Lord Granby and Sir Edward Hawke, who had de- 
clared so strongly against it, both voted for the 
expulsion. Conway kept away. Serjeant Glynn 
gained great fame by the candour of his conduct on 
the whole proceeding ; owning, that as counsel for 
Wilkes, he had maintained points which he would 
not assert in the House. Wilkes himself made a 
very indifferent figure, showing neither parts nor 
quickness in his speeches or examination of the 
witnesses.^ 

^ The Ministei’s made a very poor figure in this debate, if any 
trust is to be placed in Cavendish’s Reports. Dyson seems to 
have acquitted himself the best. The temper of the majority 
may be inferred from the applause said to have been received by 
Mr. (afterwards Justice) Nares, on his declaring that he would 
“ rather appear in that House as an idolater of a Minister, than 
as a ridiculer of his Maker.” On the Opposition side there was 
no speech like Mr. Grenville’s. He revised the report of it 
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The^samc clay, Earl Connvallis^ kissed hands as 
\^icc-Treasurer of Ireland, to make room for Norton 


‘ Charles, second Earl Cornwallis. [He was the intimate 
friend of the Duke of Grafton. A pleasing portrait is drawn of 
liijn by all contemporary writers. If the failure of his American 
campaigns, where lie certainly proved no match for the self- 
taught counnmdcrs, whose ignorance it was the fashion of the 
day to ridicule, raised a strong presumption against his military 
talents, he met with great success in India, both as a soldier 
and an administrator. His conduct in Ireland during the Re- 
bellion likewise docs honour to his sagacity and benevolence. 
He was one of the few statesmen who inculcated the necessity of 
forbearance and concession in that misgoverned country, — and 
till! coldno.ss with wliich the Ministers received his remonstrances 
was the cause of his resignation. The mild dignity of his 
demeanour faithfully represented the leading traits of his cha- 
racter. He died in India in 1805, at a very advanced age, leav- 
ing an only son, on whose decease, without male issue, the Mar- 
quisate became extinct. — E.J 


taken by Cavendish ; and printed a few copies for private circu- 
lation, by which moans it came into the hands of Almon, who 
reprinted it (Parliamentary Debates, vol. xvi. pp. 546-575). Being 
one of the very few of Ids speeches that have been preserved, it 
deserves the attentive study of those who desire to know how he 
obtained the ascendancy which he so long enjoyed in the House 
of Commons, combating as he did, at one time, almost alone, the 
extraordinary and varied powers of Pitt and Charles Townshend. 
It is plain that, to use an expression of Clarendon respecting Mr. 
Pym, whom, by the Nvay, in many respects he closely resembled, 

“ his parts were rather acquired by industry, than supplied by 
nature or adorned by art.” This he well knew, and accordingly 
it was not his aim to subdue the feelings or to captivate the 
imagination ; he sought to reach the understanding, and certainly 
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to be Justice in Eyre. This worthless man, though 
disposed to the Court, as I ha^ve said, and originally 

the able structure of his argument — ^the precision with which his 
points are laid down — his great power of exposition, — and 
above all, the abundant stores of knowledge which he always 
brought to the discussion, show how he excelled in the line he had 
adopted. This speech remained unanswered, and was indeed 
unanswerable. In some parts it approaches eloquence, but it can 
only he fairly estimated as a whole, — ^no extracts would furnish a 
just idea of its merit. The following passages, however, may be 
taken as a fair specimen of his style : — 

“ Are these, then, the proper expedients to check and to restrain 
the spirit of faction and of disorder, and to bring back the minds 
of men to a sense of their duty ? Can we seriously think that 
they will have that effect ? Surely it is time to look forward and 
to try other measures. A wise Government knows how to enforce 
with temper, or to conciliate with dignity ; but a weak one is 
odious in the former, and contemptible in the latter. How many 
arguments have we heard from the Administration in the course 
of the session, for conciliatory measures towards subjects in the 
American colonies upon questions where the legislative authority 
of Great Britain was immediately concerned? And is not the 
same temper, the same spirit of conciliation, at least equally neces- 
sary towards the subjects within the kingdom ? or is this the only 
part of the King’s dominions where it is not advisable to show it ? 
Let not any gentleman think that by conciliation I mean a blind 
and base compliance with popular opinions contrary to our honour 
and justice — that would indeed be unworthy of us. I mean by 
conciliation a cool and temperate conduct unmixed with passion 
or prejudice. No man wishes more than I do to stop any excess 
on either side, or is more ready to resist any tumultuous violence 
founded upon unreasonable clamour. Such a clamour is no more 
than a sudden gust of wind that passes by and is forgotten ; but 
when the public discontent is founded on truth and reason, when 
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employed in the prosecution of Wilkes, would not 
support his own principles— at least, his own inclina- 
tions— without this immoderate bribe. The Crown, 
though possessed of so much power by the dispo- 
sition of honours, offices, and pensions, was sunk to 
the lonest contempt, and reduced to purchase every 
man whose vote or service it wanted, and thus was 
surrounded by none almost but those who had in- 
sulted and forced it to buy them. If, on the contrary, 
the King had tried by good and popular measures to 
secure the affections of the people, he might have 
maintained the balance against the parliamentary 
chiefs ; but, having lost the hearts of the nation, his 
sole resource was the prostitution of honours and 
money to those who were most obnoxious to himself 
and the people. 

Wilkes was no sooner expelled, than he again 
presented himself as candidate for the county of 
Middlesex, and in the JVbfi/i Briton, published a 


the sky lowers and hangs heavy all around us, a storm may 
then arise which may tear up the constitution by the roots, and 
shake the palace of the King himself.” (Cavendish’s Parliamen- 
tary Debates, vol. i. p. 174 .) Mr. Grenville took care through- 
out his speech to prevent his opinion against Mr, Wilkes's expul- 
sion being construed into approbation of that gentleman s con- 
duct, on which he commented with a severity which the latter 
deeply resented. Lord Temple interfered, but could not prevent 
Wilkes from publishing an insolent pamphlet m reply to Mr. 
Grenville’s observations, the result of which was, that Lord 
Temple never spoke to him afterwards. — E. 
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very bold address to tlie freeholders, in which, under 
the title of the Administration, he severely lashed 
the House of Commons. There was at this time an 
avowed, though very small republican party, the 
chiefs of which were Mrs. Macaulay, the historian, 
her brother Sawbridge, his brother-in-law, Stephen- 
son, a rich merchant,’ and Thomas Hollis, a gentle- 
man of strict honour and good fortune, a virtuoso, 
and so bigoted to his principles, that, though a hu- 
mane and good man, he would scarce converse with 
any man who did not entirely agree with his opin- 
ions. He had no parts, but spent large sums in 
publishing prints and editions of all the heroes and 
works on his own side of the question : but he was 
formed to adorn a pure republic, not to shine in a 
depraved monarchy.^ 


1 Mr. Stephenson was the son of Sir William Stephenson of 
Kent. I have been told that later in life he met with great losses 
in trade, which obliged him to make a composition with his credi- 
tors, but having subsequently retrieved his circumstances he paid 
everything in full. — E. 

- Mr. Hollis published handsome editions of Toland’s Life of 
Milton, and Algernon Sidney’s Discourses on Government, — works 
of which the principles, political and religious, coincided with his 
own. He was a very honest well-meaning man, the idol of a 
small circle of friends, who profited largely by his bounty, and 
showed their gratitude by extravagant praises of his moral and 
intellectual merit. He died suddenly from apoplexy at his 
seat at Corscombe, in Dorsetshire, in 1764'. An injudicious 
tribute was paid to his memory by the publication of his Life in 
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On the 10th, Mr, Seymour' moved a question, 
that condemnation for accumulated libels should 
not he made a precedent. Lord North proposed to 
alter the word dccumuldtcd into 'inany^ which beings 
adopted, and the favourers of the motion then aban- 
doning it, it was thrown out.^ 

The same day the liverymen of London met, and 
drew up instructions to their members against the 
pi’oceedings of the House of Commons. Alderman 
Beckford attended that meeting, and told them, he 
should think it his duty to obey his constituents, 
even in points against his opinion; and whereas 
they enjoined an attempt for triennial Parliaments, 


two massive volumes, 4to, by Archdeacon Blackbume, in 1780 — 
one of the dullest books of the day — and which as completely 
failed in its object as some of the biographies of the same cast, 
the introduction of which into the Biographia Britannica, drew 
forth the well-known lines of Cowper — 

“ O fond attempt to give a deathless lot 
To names ignoble, born to be forgot I 
In vain recorded in historic page, 

They court the notice of a future age. 

Those twinkling tiny lustres of the land, 

Drop one by one from Fame’s neglecting hand ; 
Letbman gulp receives them as they fall, 

And dark oblinon soon absorbs them all" — E, 

1 Henry Seymour, nephew of Edward eighth Duke of Somerset, 
and half-brother by the mother to Lord Sandwich, but attached 
to Grenville. [He was M.F. for Huntingdon— E.] 

2 Cavendish’s Parliamentary Debates, vol. i. p. 226. E. 
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lie wished they were to be annual. He declared 
too that he never irould accept place or pension. 

At the India House the Ministers were now suc- 
cessful, and prevailed by 290 voices against 250, to 
obtain the Company’s agreement to pay to the pub- 
lic 410,000Z annually, for five years, out of their 
newly-acquired territories. 

Allen might have had his liberty, but refusing to 
ask pardon of Sir William Meredith, as the House 
enjoined, was continued in Newgate. 

Mr. Grenville, though dipped with them in oppo- 
sition, had never forgiven Lord Rockingham and his 
friends for succeeding him in power, and for repeal- 
ing the Stamp Act, nor had ceased pelting them in 
pamphlets. Just before the Parliament met, he had 
written, or assisted in writing, a tract called the 
State of the Nation, in which they had been bitterly 
treated.^ Hoping union with him, at least, willing to 
act with him in opposition, they had borne all former 
provocations. They now at last replied, in a large 
quarto called Observations on the State of the Nation. 

1 This tract was understood to be written by Mr. Knox, It 
is but a moderate performance, and has long ceased to be read, 
except by those who wish to appreciate Mr. Burke’s admirable 
“ Observations.” There are some passages in it exactly in 
Mr. Grenville’s manner, and probably of his composition ; the 
sentiments of the whole were certainly his. Another tract of 
a similar tendency had, not long before, issued from the same 
mint, intituled “ Considerations on Trade and Finance.” — E. 
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It was drawn up by Edmund Burke, and did more 
honour to his talents as a writer than as a poli- 
tician. The book solidly confuted Grenville, exposed 
him, and exploded his pretensions to skill in finance; 
but then it made all approach to him impossible, 
notwithstanding Lord Temple’s endeavours to unite 

them. It almost as explicitly abjured Lord Bute, 

a step the party two years after tried as injudiciously 


to recover, when it was too late. If the work did 
honour to the author and to his party’s principles, 
yet it showed that that party was composed of im- 
practicable men ; and, what was worse for their 
cause, it -declared inviolable attachment to the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham, a weak, childish, and ignoi’ant 
man, by no means fit for the head of Administration. 
Burke had far more shining abilities than solid con- 
duct, and, being dazzled by his own wit and elo- 
quence, expected that those talents would have 
the same efifect on others. His ambition built airy 
castles, and would not attend to those parts of po- 
licy that make no immediate show. One quotation 
in his book was singularly happy, and in one line 
drew the portrait of Grenville, — Vlvque tenet la- 
clivymas quia nil lacIiTyniahile cevnit. It v'^as, in 
truth, Grenville’s character to weep over woes that 
he wished to exterminate by rigour. 


1 This brilliant composition has so many beauties, and excites 
throughout such deep interest, that it seems to be almost an abuse 
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of criticism to note its defects. The author, of course, wrote under 
a strong bias, and for a temporarj' purpose ; but bis genius has 
cast a halo over bis opinions and his political associates, wbicli 
has enlisted posterity on his side. 

The passage to which Walpole refers is in reply to some 
gloomy statements of the decline of our trade. — “ What if all he 
says of the state of this balance were true? If these [custom- 
house entries] prove us to. be ruined, we were always ruined. 
Some ravens, indeed, have always croaked out this kind of song. 
They have a malignant delight in presaging mischief, when they 
are not employed in doing it. The}' are miserable and disap- 
pointed at every instance of the public prosperity. They overlook 
us, like the malevolent being of the poet, — 

“ ‘ Tritonida conspicit areem 
Ingeniis, opibusque, et festCi pace viventem, 

Vixqiic tenet lachrymas quia nil lachrymabilc cernit.' ” — E. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

American Affairs.— Re-election of WiUres — His Second Expul- 
sion.— Payment of the King’s Debts.—Tbird ElecHon and 
Expulsion of Wilkes, — Loyal Demonstrations. — Address of the 
Merchants of London. — Riots. — Lutterell appears as Candidate 
for Middlesex. — Wilkes again Elected and Expelled. — Lut- 
ferell declared duly Returned. — Excitement of the Country. — 
Meeting of the Freeholders of Middlesex. — Close of the 
Session. 

1769. 

The flame Grenville had kindled still blazed in 
the Colonies. The Assembly of New York de- 
clared by vote, that they had an internal legisla- 
ture of their own, and for that rote their Assem- 
bly was dissolved. The English Parliament ad- 
dressed the King against the refractoiy behaviour 
of the colony of ]\Iassachuset’s Bay. He answered, 
he would give the orders they recommended, as the 
most effectual method of bringing the authors of the 
late disorders to condign punishment. The Ad- 
ministration prepared a severe bill of prtemunire 
ao-ainst the Colonies, and even meditated taking 
away the charter of Massachuset’s Bay. The Chan- 
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cellor was exceedingly alarmed at these authori- 
tative plans, and looked on them as partly levelled 
at him, who must have contradicted himself igno- 
mihiously if he joined in them, or risked the loss 
of the Seals if he opposed them ; but he prevailed 
on the Duke of Grafton to overrule the scheme, 
which had been the work of Lord Hillsborough, and 
it was laid aside. The Ministers, too, were sufficiently 
embarrassed with Wilkes. 

He was once more rechosen for Middlesex, Fe- 
bruary the 1 6th, without opposition, being proposed 
by two members, James Townshend and Sawbridge. 
The next day Lord Strange moved the House that 
Mr. Wilkes having been expelled, was and is inca- 
pable of sitting in the present Parliament. This 
Beckford strongly opposed ; and Dowdeswell pro- 
posed that his crimes should be specified, as in the 
case of Sir Robert Walpole. Grenville seconded, and 
moved that mere expulsion should not be deemed 
a foundation of incapacity. When Sir Robert Wal- 
pole was rejected on his re-election. Parliaments 
were triennial; being now septennial, the punish- 
ment of Wilkes would be more than double. T. 
Townshend threatened the House, that the free- 
holders of Middlesex would, in a body, petition the 
King to dissolve the Parliament. On a division for 
amendment of the question on Dowdeswell’s idea, 
102 were for it, 224 against it ; and then the simple 
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question of expulsion being put, it was carried by 
235 to 89.^ Wilkes, however, the very next morning 
persisted in offering himself again to the county of 
Middlesex, and dispersed handbills for that purpose. 

The next step of the Court was weak, and be- 
trayed their timidity. Not satisfied with the inter- 
position of the House of Commons in favour of the 
condemned chairmen, against which no objection 
could lie, they bad recourse to an expedient, which, 
however humane, was liable to censure from the 
novelty, and did occasion a controversy in print. 
It appeared, that by the negligence of Macqiiirk’s 
counsel, no surgeons had been called before the 
Bench at his trial, to depose whether Clarke had 
died of his wounds or not. Had be had no counsel, 
the judges themselves would have ordered surgeons 
to give their opinion on Clarke’s death. On repre- 
sentation of this neglect to the King, the Chancellor 
advised his Majesty to refer the consideration to a 
court of examiners, or surgeons. Bromfield, a sur- 
geon and an apothecary, made a report, that in their 
opinions, Clarke had not died of his wounds, but 
from a bad habit of blood, inflamed by strong liquors, 
after the election. On this Balf was entirely par- 
doned, Macquirk respited till other favourable 
circumstances could be examined^ — and next montli 

1 The debate is I’eportedby Cavendish, vol. i. p. 227-23/. E. 

" It would have been a wiser course in the Ministers not to 
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lie Avas jiardonccl too. The grand jury in the mean- 
time found a bill against Sir William Beauchamp 
Proctor, Tatum, an agent of the Duke of Northum- 
berland, and Broughtcr, a boxer and yeoman of the 
guard, for hiring the mob that committed the riot 
and murder at Brentford — but it came to nothing. 

On the 21st a meeting was held at the London 
Tavern, of the principal gentlemen and merchants 
of Middlesex in the interest of Wilkes, when three 
thousand three hundred and forty pounds were 
subscribed to support him and his cause ; and a 
committee M’as appointed to promote the same 
throughout the Kingdom. The Assembly then 
formed themselves into a society which they deno- 
minated the Su])porters of the Bill of Rights. The 
city of Bath also sent instructions to its members 
to the same tenor with those of the cit}’ of London. 

On the 24tli was read in the committee of the 

liavf? resorted to this expedient, which at least was open to strong 
suspicion, ^^r. Burke thus comments upon it : After a jurt' 
upon lepal evidence have given their verdict, a court of judicature 
has delennincd, the judges have approved, and the party is under 
sentence, tiic mercy of the Crown interposes ; ‘ No, no,’ say the 
Governnu nt, ‘ we must have a jury of surgeons — of that kind of 
jndicauire we must avail ourselves,* and the man receives tiie royal 
pardon. When they witness ihe'c things the unfortunate people 
of En<,'l:ind fay, Wo are not seditions without reason," S:c . — 
(.'^p(a*rh on Mr. On-^lo.v’s motion for declaring Colotsel Lutterell 
duly elected for Middles'-s, in Cavendish's I’arliamrntarv Debate'^, 
vol. i. p. Fee also .luniui's I.Mter<. vel. i. p, 5CK — E, 
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House of Commons, Sir George Savillc’s quieting 
Bill, called the Nullum Tempus, of which an account 
has been given before. When it had been rejected 
the last year, there had been a kind of promise that 
it should be suffered to pass another time ; yet the 
Ministers, to save as much as possible of prerogative, 
proposed that the prescription sliould be granted 
only for the last sixty years, instead of a current 
and constant prescription of sixty years against tin; 
Crown, as there is between subject and subject. 
This subterfuge of the Court was, however, rejected 
by 205 against 124 — a wonderful event after the 
late triumphs of the Administration ! ]\Jany causes 
contributed; honesty pi’obably operated on some, 
and indignation at the mean evasion attem])ted/ 
Others who possessed Crown lands j>refen-ed tlie 
security of their property to present Court favour. 
The Bedford faction, for some political view, absented 
themselves, though probably not expecting the Duke 
of Grafton^ would receive so total a defeat in a 
measure to which his om'ii violence had given oc- 
casion. In short, that Parliament had some virtues 
or some vices, which now and then j)reverited it^- 
being so universally servile as the preceding.* 

' The bill was passed by the Lord? vathotU oppodthti, tf •* 
Duke of Grafton alone saying that he thoiiglit it a ve rv b-.d b:i!. 

= The debate is well reported in Cavcndibli, vol. i. p]'. i/Jl 'i- 
—E. 
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On tlie 27tb tlie Administration laid before the 
House the agreement with the East India Company, 
which after a long debate, in which it was rather 
discussed than contested, passed without a division, 
Grenville himself approving it. Lord Clive spoke 
against it, and gave an account of the had posture 
of their affairs in India. He was answered by 
Governor Johnstone, who imputed those misfortunes 
to Lord Clive’s own conduct, and even reproached 
him with the murder of the Nabob.’ 

1 Lord Clive endeavoured to prove tlie agreement to be unjust 
towards ibe Company — an opinion in which Mr. Grenville seems 
to have concurred, but “ four or five hundred thousand pounds 
was a bait too tempting to be rejected," and he therefore gave no 
objection to the motion. Colonel Barre denounced with his usual 
vigour the constitution of the Company. After referring to the 
sentiment he had expressed in a former debate, that the manage- 
ment of a dominion containing sixteen millions of inhabitants, and 
producing a revenue of from four to eight millions a-year, could 
not he wisely and safely managed by twenty-four gentlemen in 
Leadenhall Street, he proceeded to say, “ The system of direction, 
fluctuating as it does from year to year, must be ruinous. Fac- 
tion, too, that has stolen into almost every public assembly, has 
found its way among them ; at one time making a disadvanta- 
geous peace, at another time making one on more advantageous 
terms ; striking out new wars ; not content with the revenues 
which they already have, but thirsting for more, — it is impossible 
but India must be a scene of confusion. Instead of this, you 
might, by the wisdom of your laws and the sagacity of your 
government, bring millions lying hid in the earth into this 
country, and at the same time snatch the people of India from 
the tyranny under which they have been accustomed to live. 
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^ The borough of Southwark, and soon after the 
city of Bristol, sent instructions to their members. 
To stem the increasing torrent, the Court eiidea- 
% cured to set on foot counter addresses of loyalty, 
Ihc first attempt was unsuccessful: a meeting 
liaving been summoned in the City to express dis- 
satisfaction at tlie assemblies in favour of Wilkes, 
not above thirty persons attended the citation, and 
they broke up in confusion : but in the county of 
Essex the Court were more prosperous ; the Oppo- 
nents having met to instruct their members, Rigby 
and Bamber Gascoyne prevailed on the sheriif and 
the gentlemen to address the King in high strains of 
loyalty — an example that was followed in few other 
places. 

Yet under this unfavourable aspect did the Court 
venture on a measure of great import to themselves, 
threatening much unpopularity, and yet not at- 
tended by any uncommon clamour. This was to 
demand of Parliament the payment of the King’s 
debts. In truth, considering the expenses of the 

But instead of this, there is nothing but war from the Carnatic to 
the Deccan,” Mr. Burke appeared as the advocate of the Com- 
pany, and defended the annual election of Directors, as a system 
under which the Company had prospered. “ Men,” he observed, 
continually watched by their constituents are worked into 
vigour. If the Direction were established for a number of years, 
the Directors might form themselves into cabals.” (Cavendish s 
Parliamentary Debates, vol. i, pp» 251-65.) E. 
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outset of a new reign, of a coronation, of a royal 
wedding, tliat tlie Crown had possessed no jewels, 
— the late King’s having been bequeathed by him to, 
and re-purchased of, the Duke of Cumberland, — that 
the King had limited himself to a certain revenue, 
and, considering the numerous branches of the 
Royal Family, the debt incurred, especially by so 
young a Sovereign, and amounting to 513,000/., 
could not be thought exorbitant. The Hanoverian 
revenues, indeed, were now in great part remitted 
into the Privy Purse ; but the nation had nothing to 
do with that channel of supply, nor could pretend to 
ask an account of it. The message of demand was 
made on the 28th to both Houses. In the Com- 
mons, Dowdesvvell immediately moved that not only 
the particulars of the expense might be specified, 
but that the papers might distinguish under what 
Administration each debt had been incurred. This 
was intended to bring out that Lord Rockingham’s 
Administration had been the most frugal. The 
Ministers pleaded that such minuteness would occa- 
sion much delay ; and the motion was rejected by 
169 to 89.^ The same fate attended another 
motion made on March the 1st, by which the 


^ It is remarkable that Walpole should overlook the violent 
altercation which occurred in this dehate between General Con- 
way and Mr. Burke, — ^in which, as far as can he collected from 
Cavendish, the latter had the advantage. — E. 
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Opposition desired that tlie money might not he 
■\oted till the accounts had been examined; but 

this, as unreasonable, was overruled by 248 to 
135. 


The next day the Lords entered on the same 
business. Tlie Lords Temple, Lyttelton, and Suffolk 
showed the wanton impropriety of not examining 
the accounts before granting the money. Even 
Lord Rockinghnm attempted, though under great 
perturbation, to open his mouth ; and, being very 
civil and very gentle, he was well heard. The 
]\linisterial advocates, as if imposing a gabel instead 
of begging a sup 2 )ly for the Crown, behaved with in- 
solence and scorn. Lord Sandwich made a mockery 
of unanimity, and desired to see who would vote 
against a measure that 'was personal to his Majesty. 
Lord Talbot, talking of the King, and by mistake 
saying j/our Majesties instead of your Lordships, 
corrected himself; but said he should have used 
the royal style by design if be bad been talking to 
the mob. 

The modesty of the Ministers was not more con- 
spicuous in the other House. On the Report from 
the Committee, Lord North made an able invective 
against popularity ; and avow^ed that he had voted 
for every unpopular, and against every popular mea- 
sure. Rigby went still farther against instructions 
to members : asked wdiat place was large enough to 
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hold all that ought to give them? “They should 
meet,” said he, “ in Moorfields, which is the only 
spot that -vvould give or receive instructions.” He 
talked of the two pamphlets on the State of the 
Nation, and declared he gave the preference to 
Grenville’s. It was carried without a division to 
agree with the Report of the Committee; which, 
of course, w^s in favour of granting the money.^ 

1 In these debates on the Civil List very able speeches appear 
to have been made by Lord North, Mr. Grenville, Mr. Dowdes- 
well, and Mr. Burke. An instructive account of them is given 
by Cavendish, though it is evident that he has failed in his 
attempt to convey an adequate representation of the brilliant 
eloquence of Burke. The rapidity of Burke’s utterance, and the 
late period of the debate in which he spoke, perhaps made this 
impracticable. He has done more justice to Lord North, whose 
defence of his political conduct is so illustrative of his general 
views, and of the course he pursued in Parliament, that I have 
ventured, notwithstanding its length, to insert it here. 

“ Those repeated changes of Administration have been the 
principal cause of the present grievance Qhe King's debts]. I 
lament it as much as any man can do. Under an Administration, 
whose principles I approved, ten years ago I accepted a small 
office, and was contented with it; those whom I served knew I 
never molested them on my own account. I had formed principles 
from which I have never deviated, — principles not at all calcu- 
lated for an ambitious man. I thought the public had waged a 
glorious war ; and that the war would be concluded by a neces- 
sary peace. It was never my idea to cry up the peace as the 
chef-d’oeuvre of a great minister. The peace was an advantageous 
one ; because, in the situation in which the country then stood, it 
was better to come to such a peace, than to run the risk of 
another campaign. If the Ministers had no other choice, they 
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Tile Lords were as complaisant. The Opposition 
laboured to show that the principal load of the debt 
had been incurred during Lord Bute’s Administra- 

madc a good choice; if the case was otherwise, they made a bad. 
one. Whetlicr they had or had not, never came to my ears. I 
never considered the country so reduced that we could not 
recover. A steady manly resistance of the impatience of those 
wIjo wanted to ease themselves of the burdens left by the war, 
put the country at length into a situation to meet other wars. 
Upon this system I have ever been against popular measures. 

I do not dislike popularity ; but for the last seven years I have 
never given my vote for any one of the popular measures. I sup- 
ported the Cyder-tax with a view to the ease of the people, and I 
afterwards opposed the repeal of the tax — a vote of which I never 
repented. In 17G5, I was for the American Stamp Act; the 
propriety of passing which I took very much upon the authority 
of tlie right honourable gentleman ; and when, in the following 
year, a bill was brought in for the repeal of that act, I directly 
opposed it; for I saw the danger of the repeal. And when, 
again, in the j^ear 1767, it was thought necessary to relieve the 
people from the pressure of taxation, by lessening the revenue 
to the extent of half a million, I was against that measure also. 
There appeared on the public stage a strange phenomenon — an 
individual grown, by the popularity of the times, to be a man of 
consequence. I moved the expulsion of Mr. Wilkes. Every 
subsequent proceeding against that man I have supported ; and i 
will again vote for his expulsion, if he again attempts to take his 
seat in this House. In all nay memory, therefore, I do not 
recollect a single popular measure I ever voted for- ^no, not even 
the Nullum Teropus Bill. I was against declaring the law in the 
case of general warrants, I state this to prove that I am not an 
ambitious man. Men may be popular without being ambitious ; 
but there is rarely an ambitious man who does not ti‘y to be 
popular.” (^Cavendish, vol. i. p. 29S>) E. 
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tion.‘ The Duke of Grafton provoking T^or'l }?ock- 
inghain, the latter rcplicfl ^vi{h .‘Spirit imu?ual to 
liiin, and said the Duke had braced In's nerves. The 
Court-Lords ^vcre CO to 2G. 

To balance that success Burke endeavoured to 
revive the clamour on the massacre, as it\va< called, 
in St. George’s Fiedds; and moved to iiujuire into 
it, and into the part taken by the Lord.s Weymouth 
and Barrington — but it Avas too late. Sir William 
iBeredilh abandoned liim, and Grenville diseounte- 
nanced the motion, which was rejected by 2-15 
to 00.- 

On the IGth of March came on the third election 
for Middlesex. One Charles Dijigley/ a merchant, 
had ofibred himself, in the moniing pai>er.s a.s candi- 
date, and ajipearcd on the busting.^ at Brentford ; 

^ See some able conunents on tbit qiieftion in Burke’s cele- 
brated tract on “ Present Discontents,” (Works, vol. ii. p. SOO.) 
— E. 

" Cavendisli, vol. i. pp. 307 — 3.3G. Esj)ccinllv the spcccbes of 
Lord Nortli, Mr. Burke, and Mr. Grenville. — E. 

’ Dingley was a strange eccentric creatiirc, nlw.ays bent on some 
wild scbcnic or other. lie had obtained a jiatent for a newiy- 
invented sawing machine, which he carried on at Liniehousc ; 
and various other projects of his arc mentioned in the Annual 
Register. Junius states that he died of a broken heart in conse- 
quence of having been so contemptuously treated at this election. 
He was a man of some property, and had been Lord Chatbam’s 
landlord when the latter resided at Hampstead. An amusing 
account of him is given in a note to Chatham’s Correspondence, 
vol. iii. p. 350. — E. 
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but mt a single freeliolder proiDosing him, he slunk 
and drove to London as fast as he could. 
Towiishend and Sawbridge again proposed Wilkes, 
who was accepted with the greatest shouts of ap- 
})]ause. Yet the House of Commons, the next morn- 
ing, again declared it a void election , even Gren- 
ville allowing it must be so. Bigbj hinted at 
Townshend and Sawbridge ; but said, 'he would not 
name them — and though tlmir conduct as members 
was most indecent and disrespectful to the House, 
the IHinisters did not dare to call tJiem to account. 
On the contrary, fearing it would occasion louder 
clamour, should they leave the county without a 
niemboi’, they ordered a fourth writ to be issued, 
which only drew them into greater perplexity; ti- 
midity and rashness being generally alternate. Burke, 
expecting that the nieasui’e would be to punish the 
obstinacy of the freeholders by issuing no more 
writs, had prepared an invective in that view, and 
vainly attempted to adapt his speech to the con- 
trary sense. Wedderburne, whose impudence was 
more dauntless, and who had actually been on the 
point of concluding a bargain with the Court, but 
had been disappointed, broke out, with all the rage 
of patriotism that had missed the wages of profli- 
gacy, and said, it was no wonder all respect for the 
House of Commons was lost, when, in the last Par- 
liament, men had been obliged to follow such low 
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creatures as Dyson and Bradshaw, as often as Mr. 
Conway and Mr. Charles Townshend had disap- 
proved ministerial measures : “ nay,” added he, we 
all know that this is ordered by secret influence ” — 
memorable words, as they fell from one who was a 
competent witness ; for though they pointed out 
Lord Bute, Wedderburne had been deep in his con- 
fidence, and marked him out now merely because 
Lord Bute had rather wanted the power than incli- 
nation to serve him.^ 

The University of Oxford were the next to display 
their zeal for the Court, and presented a loyal ad- 
dress ; so did Cambridge, Kent, and the merchants 
of Bristol. The same was attempted in Surrey, but 
agreed to by only part of the grand jury. Liverpool, 
Lichfield, and Edinburgh followed, and, in gene- 
ral, all the Scotch boroughs, — which did but increase 
the opposite spirit, and contributed to the morti- 
fications that fell on the Court from such injurious 
measures. At a large meeting of the Common 
Council, previous to one intended at Guildhall, for 
presenting an address, but twenty-one persons de- 
clared for it, one hundred and forty-one against it; 
and the latter voted an address of thanks to Turner, 
the Lord Mayor, who had distinguished himself on 
Wilkes’s side. Shropshire, Leicestershire, and the 


' This debate is rej)orted in Cavendish, vol. i. p, S‘l-5-S55. 
■E. 
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town of Coventry joined in the incense to the King; 
but the latter with a circumstance peculiarly ridi- 
culous, and which proved how much the enemies of 
the Constitution were charmed with the arbitrary 
measures of the Court — for the address from Coventry 
was dravm by a physician, so rancorously Jacobite, 
that at church he always rose from his knees, when 
the King was prayed for. The Supporters of the 
J3iII of Rights advertised against the Coventry ad- 
dress, which, with the same unconstitutional views, 
had attacked that society. Mankind might judge 
of a cause, in which King George’s and King James’s 
friends were equally interested ! — and what interest, 
but that of despotism, could they have in common? 

The last instance made the Court sick of that 
fulsome flattery. The merchants of London, to the 
number of six or eight hundred, amongst whom were 
Dutch, Jews, and any o&cious tools that they could 
assemble, hnving signed one of those servile pane- 
gyrics, set out in a long procession of coaches to 
carry it to St. James’s. The mob accompanied them, 
hissing and pelting. When they came to the end 
of Fleet Street, they found the gates of Temple Bar 
shut against them. Another mob was posted at 
Gray’s Inn Lane. The coaches turned down lanes 
and alleys wherever they could, aud not a third part 
arrived at the palace. Mr. Boehm, Chairman of the 
East India Company, concealed the address under the 
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sent of his coach, Avhich he was forced to quit, and 
take sliciter in a coflee-house. In the meantime a 
hearse, drawn by two black and two white horses, 
and hung with escutcheons representing the deatlis 
of Clarke at Brentford and of Allen in St. George’s 
Fields, apjjeared in the streets, and was driven to 
the gates of St. James’s, where the attendant mob 
hissed and insulted all that entered the Court. The 
Ministers, who had received no intimation of this 
pageant, remained trembling in the jialace ; ^ and 
all they did was to order the grenadiers to defend 
the entrance till the magistrates could arrive and read 
the Riot Act. At last, Earl Talbot took courage, 
and went down with his white stall’, which was soon 
broken in his hand. He seized one man, and four- 
teen more of the rioters were made prisoners. The 
Duke of Northumberland was very ill treated; and 
the Duke of Kingston,- coming from a visit from 

* Yot it had boon mentioned that very morning in the newp- 
papers as intended. 

* Evelyn I’ierpoint, the last Duke of Kingston, K.G. He was 
then just married to the famous IMiss Chudleigh — a marriage after- 
wards disallowed by the House of T.ords. [The Duke was the 
onlv son of Lord Newark, onlv son of the second Duke of Kiiu''- 
ston. His father died at the early age of twenty-one, and lie had 
the misfortune to he brought up by his grandfather, a hatightv, 
seliish, licentious mau, who appears to have been equally a tyrant 
!!t Id' family anil tnit of it, 1 hits he became bashful and dull, 
and iVn]>laytd fo'.v if any of the tsdents nhich b.ad characterii'ed 
Id' race, and wire ro evident in his annt', Laaly Mary Wortlev 
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Bedford House, was taken for the Duke of Bedford 
and was so pelted, that his coach and new wedding 
liveries were covered with mud. It was half an 
hour past four ere the address could be carried to 
St. Janies s ; and then was not presented by the 
Chan man, who was not in a condition to appear. 
At night, a proclamation was issued against riots. 
Ten of the rioters ivei-e discharged : the grand jury 
threw out the bills against the other five. Such was 
the consequence of an unpopular Court, at once af- 
fecting popularitj, and affecting to despise it ! 

Had they been content with sillily assuming a 
share in the affections of the people, which they did 
not possess, no great mischief had been done. By 
provoking' their resentment in the same breath, 
they had well nigh driven the people into rebel- 
lion ; and, by making the House of Commons the 
instrument of their irregularities, they effected a 
contempt for Parliaments, which, perhaps, did not 
displease the raachinators. Liberty stood in an 


alarming position : her buckler, the Parliament, was 
in the hands of the enemy, and slie was reduced to 
beg that enemy to break that buckler — an alterna- 
tive of almost equal danger, whether granted or re- 

Montague and Lad, Mar. He raised a regiment in 1 745, which 
is often mentioned in the history of that campaign as Kmgston s 
light horse, and, what was not then common with Peers, he serve 
wlh it. He died at Bath in September 1773. His w.dow sur- 
vived him till 1788, when she died at Pans, aged sixly-eig i . -J 
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fused. It . required a man of the firmest virtue, or 
a ruffian of dauntless prostitution, to undertake 
tlie office of opposing Wilkes in tke decisive con- 
test for the county of Middlesex. There was a 
young officer, called Colonel Lutterell, whose father. 
Lord Irnham, was devoted to Lord Bute. They 
were descended of a good Irish family, who had 
been attached to and had betrayed King James 
the Second ; and the morals and characters of both 
father and son, especially of the former, were in no 
good estimation. The father had parts, wit, and 
boldness:^ the son affected to be a bravo, too, but 
supported it ill. The son was pitched upon by the 
junto for candidate for Middlesex ; and Lord Hol- 
land and his sons openly espoused him. This^last 
circumstance, and the zeal of the Scots, crowned his 
unpopularity; and lest it should not, Wilkes gave 
out that Lutterell was to be rewarded with a daugh- 
ter of Lord Bute. One of the race, not long after, 
attained a far more elevated match. 

So desperate did Lutterell’s cause appear, that 
great bets were made on his life; and at Lloyd’s 
Coffee-house, it was insured for a month. A third 
candidate soon appeared, one Captain Roache, an- 
other duelling Irishman, supposed to be selected by 
Wilkes, as a proper antagonist to Lutterell. 

1 Lord Ii-nlia,m, on a family quarrel, afterwards challenged his 
son to fight. 
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The struggle now became very, serious. The 
House of Commons party— at least in the approach- 
ing violence-affected the - tone of legality, and or- 
deied the sheriffs to call on the magistrates to at- 
tend and keep the peace at Brentford. On the 
other handj a new indictment was preferred at 
Hickes’s Half against Macquirk, the chairman, for 
the murder of a constable ; but the grand jury would 
not find the bill ; yet the next month a new bill was 
found against him, and he was forced to abscond. 
The Treasury, offered a. reward of 500/. for discover- 
ing the person who, at the procession of the mer- 
chants, hadi with- a hammer, broke the chariot of 
one Ross, an aged merchant, and: wounded him' in 
several places. The celebrated, and. unknown writer 
Junius threw hiS' firebrands about, among so many 
combustibles, but aimed them chiefly at the head of 
the 'Duke of Grafton.^ 

But though the Court affected to proceed accord- 
ing to law, its votaries acted as if a martial cam- 
paign was opened. An advertisement OU' Lutterell’s 
side called on gentlemen, to accompany and defend 
him, and not to suffer the mob to govern. Captain 
Roache, at the same time, .advertised, that he.: acted 
in concert with W^ilkes.j and told Lutterell, that if 
there should any disorder, .arise, . he should ask, no 

i The date of the frst letter published by Junius is the 2Ist of 
January. — E. 
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questions but of him. Lutterell replied, that he 
would not fight till after the election. The Duke 
of Northumberland, fearing for his own popularity, 
gave out that he had influenced no Votes on either 
side. 

On the 12th, Colonel Lutterell proceeded to Brent- 
ford with a much smaller troop of gentlemen than 
he had expected; and the mob having assembled 
before his door, that little band of heroes stole away 
to the election by breaking down the wall of the 
garden behind Lord Irnham’s house. This prevented 
their rendezvous at Holland House, where a great 
breakfast had been prepared for them. Stephen 
Fox, Lord Holland’s son, proposed Lutterell, as Mr. 
Towhshend did Wilkes. Townshend desired the 
people to behave with temper and decency; told 
them, that was no time to be unruly : if they should 
be denied justice, then would be the moment to de- 
fend themselves by the sword. For Wilkes were 
given 1143 votes ; for Lutterell, 296 ; for Serjeant 
Whitaker, who had thrust himself into the contest, 
only 5 ; for Captain Roache, not one — ^but he was 
hissed, laughed at, and forced to retire, it being sus- 
pected that the Court had bought him. 

While this business was in agitation, the House 
of Commons voted the militia perpetual, on a di- 
vision of 84 to 79. Beckford and Barre abused the 
Rockingham party ; and each faction avoided taking 

A A 2 
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part With Wilkes and the Supporters of the Bill of 
nights a disunion that made the Court amends 
for tlic errors of their own conduct. 

Wilkes being returned by so great a majority, 
was again I’ejected bj’- the House ; and the Ministers 
avowed tliat tliey intended, according to precedent, 
to substitute L/utterell on the poll, as being the 
legal candidate wlio had had the greatest number 
of voices; and the sheriiFs wei’e ordered to attend 
next day on purpose. General Conway strongly 
sup])orted tliat intention, for the dignity of Parlia- 
ment. He had studied the case laboriously, and per- 
suaded himself that it was founded on the law of Par- 


liament; yet neither he nor its warmest advocates 
could produce a parallel case, all the precedents 
quoted for establishing the second person on the 
poll having happened only where the rejected per- 
son had been incapacitated by Act of Parliament, 
as minors, See . ; whereas Wilkes Jay under no legal 
incapacity, hut had been decla2’ed incapable by a 
vote of one House only, which does not constitute a 
law. Had Conway, Sir Edward Hawke, and Lord 
Granby been firm to their first resolution, the Court 
would not have ventured on such obnoxious and 
alarming precedents. It w^as not less prejudicial, 
that Lord Chatham, though so long announced by 
Lord Temple, did not appear during that whole 
session ; whether still temporising with the Court, 
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or that his intellects were yet too disordered, had he 
stood forth the champion of Wilkes, at that crisis, 
it might have shaken the predominance of the Court. 
Norton himself Avas irresolute ; shuffled at the con- 
sultations held at Lord North’s, and though bought 
to he on his own side, could not he steady to it. 
The House again endeavoured to avoid mention 
of Townshend and Sawbridge ; hut Edmondson, a 
foolish Scot, insisted on having the list read of those 
who had proposed Wilkes — yet no notice ensued — 
though Townshend, to force out the name of Lord 
Holland’s son, asked who had proposed Lutterell ? 

The next day, though Saturday, the House sat, 
and the debate lasted till two o’clock on Sunday 
morning, when it was carried to admit Lutterell by 
only 197 voices to 143 — so little was the Court sure 
of their majority on so violent a measure ! Some of 
their friends quitted them. Harley, the Lord Ma 3 'or, 
fearing for his personal safety in the City, was per- 
mitted by the Duke of Grafton to vote against the 
vote ; and several Tory members for counties ab- 
sented themselves not to offend their constituents, 
— evidence how little addresses had spoken the real 
sense • of the counties. Burke and James Towns- 
hend were severe against the measure ; Seijeant 
Glynn and Grenville^ temperate, and the latter 

1 Mr. Grenville spoke twice in this debate. Early on Satur- 
day he was called up by an observation of Mr. Onslow that Al- 
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much applauded. Beckford, on the military pro- 
cession of the gentlemen, said it put him in mind 
of Muley Ishmae], ICing* of Morocco, who, when lie 
meditated a murder, put on his yellow sash. When 
gentlemen in lace appeared, it announced a mas- 
sacre : and he compared the times to those of Re- 
hoboam, who, rejecting the advice of his father’s 
counsellors, followed that of the young men, by which 
he lost ten .tribes, and reigned oyer the two' little 
ones (Scotland). Mucli complaint was made of the 
arbitrary doctrines suggested by . the .writers on the 
side of the Court. Norton, Lord North, and tlie 


devman Beckford vfas not at liberty to reason against a resolu- 
tion of the House of Commons. “ Sir/’ said he, in a tone ex- 
ceedingly animated, he who will contend that a resolution of the 
House of Commons is the law of the land, is a violent enemy of 
his country, be he who or what he will. The law of the land, an 
Act of Parliament, is to be the guide of every man in the king- 
dom. No power — not an order of the House of Commons can set 
that aside, can change, diminish, or augment it. I do say, and I 
will maintain that ground — 'let anj' gentleman call me to order — 
that the law of the land, an Act of Parliament, cannot be altered, 
enforced, or augmented by a vote of either House of Parliament. 
That I say is the law of this country.” Immediately after this 
speech Mr. Grenville spat blood. — (Cavendish, vol. i. p. 3T0.) 

At a later period of the evening Mr. Grenville entered fully 
into the questions of the House, and discussed with great ability 
the celebrated cases of Ashby ©.White, and Rex v. Lord Banbury, 
where in the former instance the decision of the House of Com- 
mons, and in the latter of the House of Lords, had not been 
recognised by the courts of law. — E. 
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Attorney-General De Grey spoke firmly for Lut- 
terell. Stephen Fox indecently and indiscreetly 
said, Wilkes had been chosen only hy the scum of the 
earth — an expression often retorted on his family, 
his grandfather’s birth being of the lowest obscurity. 
Young Payne, in another pompous oration, abused 
the Supporters of the Bill of Rights, protesting, on 
his honour, that his speech was not premeditated; 
but, forgetting part, he inadvertently pulled it out 
of his pocket in writing 1 Charles Fox, with infinite 
superiority in parts, was not inferior to his brother 
in insolence.^ Lutterell, the preceding night, had 
been assaulted by persons unknown, as he quitted 
the House ; and, for some months, did not dare to 
appear in the streets, or scarce quit his lodging. 
He was hissed out of one of the theatres; and going 
afterwards to Dublin, and attending the debates of 
the House of Commons there, heard himself named 
with very opprobrious terms, which he resenting, 
the member answered with a firmness that Lutterell 
declined encountering. 

As the colonies were not less disposed to mutiny 
than the capital. Governor Pownal, as a step to a 
repeal of the American duties, which had produced 
but two hundred and seventy pounds, moved to ap- 
point a Committee to consider the state of Ame- 
rica. Conway, who knew it was intended to repeal 

1 The debate is reported in Cavendish, vol. i. p. 360-86. — E. 
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the new duties the next yhar, and who, for the sake 
of peace, wished to give that prospect to the colo- 
nies, moved that only those duties should be con- 
sidered ; but Lord North, whether from firmness, 
piide, or jealousy of Conway, objected strongly, and 
said, it was below the dignity of the House to hold 
out any such hopes and though the confusion in- 
creased so fast that the stocks fell, from apprehen- 
sions of a rebellion, the obstinacy of the Ministers 
would not palliate any part of the disorders. Conway 
would not increase the flame by dividing the House, 
and the motion was rejected. The session was no 
sooner at an end, than the Ministers gave assurances 
of repealing the taxes. 

Happily for peace, the Opposition was divided. 
Wilkes and his friends inclined to riots and tumult. 
Sawbridge, and the more real patriots, encouraged 
by Lord Eockingham, were for proceeding more 
legally and temperately. Yet the aspect was so 
gloomy, that the town was surrounded by troops, 
and no oflicers suffered to be absent without leave. 

The Court of Aldermen, in the meantime, heard 
the opinion of counsel, on the eligibility of Wilkes 

1 Lord North is stated by Cavendish to have withheld his 
consent to the course recommended by Conway, on the ground 
that it would not be justifiable to convey to the Americans the 
idea of a repeal of the Act so long as there was a possibility of 
their being disappointed. The best speeches on this debate were 
those of Edmund Burke and bis cousin William, both being clever 
and animated. Cavendish, vol. i. p. 390—401.} 
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for alderman. De Grey and Dunning, Attorney and 
Solicitor-Generals, Yorke, and tlie Serjeants Glynn 
and Lee, pronounced in liis favour ; but Norton, the 
Recorder and Coinmon-Serjeant, dissenting, ten al- 
dermen to six rejected him. 

The Sujiporters of the Bill of Rights were more 
propitious, and agreed to pay as far as five thousand 
pounds of his debts, but compromised with his cre- 
ditors at five shillings in the pound ; yet promising 
to pay more, if the collection to be made round 
England in the summer should answer — a fund that 
produced nothing. 

On the 27th, a very numerous meeting of the 
freeholders of Middlesex was held at Mile-end, 
when they were informed that the meeting had 
been so long deferred on account of the number of 
articles to be inserted in the petition which it was 
])roposed to present to the King against the Admi- 
nistration. It was then read, unanimously approved, 
signed, by as many as could sign, that night, and 
ordered to be left at the proper places for other 
subscriptions ; and to be presented to his INIajcsty by 
Serjeant Glynn, Sawbridge, Townsheiid, and several 
more — Sawbridge desiring that nobody -would at- 
tend the delivery, that they might not be misrepre- 
sented as riotous and rebellious. 

Two dav.s after, being the last dav for receiving 
petitions, and tiic session on the point of concluding, 
v?ir George Saville, in a very thin house, presented 
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a petition, signed by a few freeholders, against Lut- 
terelJ, and desired to have the consideration post- 
poned to the next session, or to have a cad of the 
House, with orders sent to the sherids of conntios 
to inform the members of the intended business ; 
but that proposal was rejected, and the petition was 
allotted a hearing on the following j\Jonda 3 ’, by 0-i 
of the Court party to 49. It was accordingly hoard 
on May the 8th. Serjeant Whitaker, one of the 
late candidates,^ and Graham, an esteemed Scotch 
lawyer,' were counsel for Lutterell; Seijeant Adair’ 


^ Serjeant Whitaker was also counsel ag^ainst Wilkes in the 
action against Lord Halifax tried in the Common Pleas in the 
following November, His speech, on that occasion, is reported 
in the London Museum for ] 769. It possessed sufficient interest 
at the time to cause his style of speaking to be burlesqued in 
Foote’s Comedy of the “Lame Lover.” His name does not 
often occur in the reports. He had been made Ivitig’s Serjeant 
in 1759, and afterwards became Treasurer of his Inn. He died 
of apoplexy in 1 779. — E. 

- Afterwards the Right Hon. Sir James Graham, one of the 
Barons of the Exchequer. He died in ISSC, at the great .age of 
ninety-two. He believed himself to belong to the Montro-e 
famil 5 ^ It is more certain that lie was the son of a scliooIni.Titer 
at Hackne)'. His personal accomplislimcnts and amiability made 
him a general favourite throughout life, whicli perhaps firevnsted 


his attaining any considerable reputation as a lawyer. — F,. 

The ability displayed by Serjeant Adair on this 
obtained him the patronage of the Duke of Portland, who after' 
wards brought him into P.arliament. He spoke there oe vior;- 
allv, .and distinguished himself in the debates on the 
He was without any vivacity of inauner or exjirr- 'ton, i-'t' 1 

the reputation of being a sotind lawyer, .and it may In- p* rr> ;ii i. 1 .• 
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and Mr. Lee ^ for the petitioners. Dr.Blackstone, who 
argued for the incapacity and expulsion of Wilkes, 
was severely confuted out of his, own Commentaries 
on the Law f and George Gren-ville as roughly han- 

the reports that his business in the Common Pleas was consi- 
derable. He was a staunch Whig ; it therefore became a subject 
of the deepest mortification to him that Mr. Erskine should have 
been brought from the King’s Bench to lead in the great case of 
Mr. Fox against the High Bailiff of Westminster. Mr. Fox, who 
highly esteemed him, perhaps was not less distressed, but the 
matter was too important to be ruled by personal feelings. The 
Mr. Adair whose name appears in the reports of the trial as the 
junior counsel, was not the Serjeant, but a young barrister, who 
has since obtained a place in history, by his eminence in diplomacy 
and his friendship with Mr. Fox — the Right Hon. Sir Robert 
Adair, G.C.B. The Serjeant died suddenly in 1798. His 
daughter married the late Judge Wilson. He succeeded Glynn 
as Recorder, and held that office for ten years. — E. 

1 John Lee, or, as he was usually termed, “ honest Jack Lee," 
was a sound lawyer, and for many years had the lead on the 
Northern Circuit, where his practice was very considerable. He 
excelled. Lord Eldon has recorded, in cross-examination. A 
brief blunt way of expressing himself, much originality, and 
frequent sallies of a wit, which, though not of an elevated 
character, was very amusing, gave him a short-lived celebrity. 
He was appointed Solicitor-General by the Coalition. In the 
great debate of the 17th Feb. 1783, on Lord Shelburne’s Peace, 
he took a prominent and not very judicious part. He succeeded 
Wallace as Attorney-General in the March following; and in 
April 1793, he died at Staindrop, in the county of Durham — 
leaving, it was said, a great estate. — E. 

2 Mr. Grenville cited from Blackstone’s Commentaries B. C. 
the passage enumerating the nine cases of disqualification (of 
which cases expulsion was not one), and ending — “ but subject 
to the standing restrictions and disqualifications, every subject is 
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died by Norton. Charles Fox, not yet twentj-ono, 
answered Burke with great quickness and parts, but 
with confidence equally premature. The House sat 
till half an hour past two in the morning, wlion 
LuttereWs seat vyas confirmed by 221 against 152. 

As the House was now to rise, and Captain Allen 
would, of course, be discharged, it was apprehended 
that he would challenge Meredith and Walsing- 
ham ; to prevent which, the House enjoined them 
both to accept no challenge from him, but to lay 
before a justice of peace the information that had 
been given to the House of his conduct, tliat lie 
might be bound over to liis good behaviour. Cap- 
tain Walsingham said, he would certainly obey their 
commands, but hoped they did not expect, if Allen 
should attack him in the street, that he would not 
defend himself. Allen was discharged ; abused 
singham the next day in tlie papers, and then sank 
into obscurity. 

eligible of common right,” In the editions, ^ulfegucnt to iVilkr/f 
case, the sentence goes on, “ thougli there are instances where 
persons, in particular circumstances, have forfeited tliat fominnn 
right and been declared ineligible for that Parliament by a vote 
of the House of Commons, or for ever by an Act of the I.egi^ila- 
ture.” (Commons’ Journal, 1 7th Feb. 17G0 .) — This diffiTenre in 
the two editions, led to the favourite toast at political meetings of 
“ The first edition of Doctor Blackstonc’s Coinnientaries,” Mr. 
Grenville’s speech is given by Cavendish, vol. I, wiiere, howi ver, 
it is not so severe or ])OwcrfuI as the accounts of it in 
and Junius (Letter xviii.) wouhl lead one to expect.— Ih 
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Wcdderbnriio, wIjo Imd l)e(?n brought into I'nrlia- 
lianient by Sir Lnurcnco Dmulas, tlic rich coinniis- 
^ary, but, on being disaj^pointed of a bargain with 
the Court, bad voted on (be opposite .‘^idc. now 
vacated bis seat, to leave Sir Laurence at liberty 
to cboose a more coinplian!, or less interested 
member. 

Tbe turbulent aspect of tbe times, and (bo peri- 
lous jiosition into wbicb tbe Court liad brought itself 
by tbe violent intrusion of I/u(tere11. naturally pointed 
out coalition to tbeir several enemies. Accordine:lv. 
tbe Marrpiis f)f Kockingbain and Ceorge Grenville, 
at tbe bead of tbeir rc.spcetivc factious, dined togc- 
tber at tbe Tbatcbcd House Tavern, St. James’.s- 
street, and agreed to su])])ort tbe cause of Opjio- 
sition in tbeir several counties during tbe summer: 
but tbe tcmjiers of tbe leaders were too dissimilar, 
tbeir object too mucb tbe same, and tbe resentment 
of Grenville for past onences too imi)lacablc, to ad- 
mit of cordial union. 

Tlio same day (be King put an end to tbe session. 
He was mucb ijisultcd in bis passage to tbe House 
of Lords, and beard still worse asj)crsions on bis 
motber. 

On tbe 24tb of May, tbe petition of tbe frec- 
bolders of ]\I,iddlcsex was presented to tbe King 
by Serjeant Glynn and six others. Another from 
Boston was carried by Colonel Barr6. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

Election of Pope Ganganelli. — Quarrel between the French 
and Russian Ambassadors. — Agitation in the Country after 
the Rising of Parliament. — Lord Chatham Appears at the 

King-’s Levee. — Supposed Motive of bis Reappearance State 

of the Country. — Horne’s Libel on Onslow Popular Excite- 

ment. — Aspersions on Lord Holland. — Petition from Westmin- 
ster to Dissolve the Parliament. — Dr. Musgrave's Pretended 
Discovery. — Russian Project to Attack Constantinople by Sea. 
— Conquest of Corsica. — Petition against the Parliament. — In- 
dolence of the Duke of Grafton. — Disturbance at the Execution 
of two Rioters. — Affairs of Ireland. — Prosecution of Vaughan, 
— Remonstrance of Junius to the King. — Story of the Duke of 
Gloucester and Maria Walpole. 

1769. 

I MUST now turn to foreign affairs, or events con- 
nected with them. 

In the conclave, the Jesuitic party, alarmed at 
the demand made by the Bourbon Crowns of sup- 
pression of the Jesuits, had fixed on Cardinal Chigi 
for Pope — but miscarried. The French and Spanish 
Ambassadors told that faction, that had they elected 
him, they alone would have enjoyed him; insinuating 
that he would not have been acknowledged by the 
allied Crowns. Cardinal' Bernis was dispatched to 
Rome, with 'orders to put a negative on any candi- 
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date but Cardinal Ganganelli ; and succeeding, \vas 
named Ambassador to the nG\Y pontiff.* He M-as a 
Roman monk of tbe lowest extraction, and bad 
exercised all tbe affected virtues of bis order witb 
a perseverance wortby of tbe ambition of Sixtus 
Quintus. But tbougli bis success was adequate, tbe 
times demanded talents of another comidexion ; and 
tbougli Ganganelli’s address was as well suited to 
retrieve tbe affairs of tbe Clmrcb as some of bis 
ablest predecessors bad been to build up its great- 
ness, yet no abilities could reconcile tlic blackest 
and most revengeful set of men to tbeir own de- 
struction; and tbougli Ganganelli endeavoured by 
temporising and delays, to ward off tbe blow that 
would deprive tbe papal Throne of its most trusty 
satellites, yet tbe two Crowns at last forced from biiii 

1 The Cardinal was drawn from the obscurity in which lie had 
lived since his disgrace in 1758, for the purpose of this mission. 
He continued Ambassador at Rome until his death, in 1794-, in 
his eighty-fifth year. A memoir of him, by the Abbe Feletz, of 
the French Academy, forms one of the best-written articles in 
the Biographie Universelle. It would bo more valuable if it were 
less of an eloge. The Cardinal judged wisely in opposing the 
Austrian alliance: but like other French statesmen, he took care 
to make his opposition subservient to his interest. Indeed there 
is little either in his moral or political conduct to deserve com- 
mendation until he; was securely settled at Rome. He owed his 
elevation entirely to Madame de Pompadour, whoso favour he had 
earned, by betraying to her the King’s intrigue with Madame de 
Choiseul-ra secret with which that lady had imprudently intrusted 
him. — ( See more-of him in the Memoires de Duclos, vol. ii. p. 1 72 ; 
Lacretelle’s Histoiro de France, vol. iii. p. 161.)— E. 
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the fatal Bull that abolished the order and exposed 
the Pope to the vengeance of the Jesuits, who he- 
came bis assassins, when, in spite of himself, ho hnd 
been obliged to discard them as his champions.’ 

The ball at Court on the King’s birtii-nigiit was 
disturbed by a quarrel for place between the Pussinn 
and French Ambassadors. France yields the prece- 
dence to nobody but to the Fniperor of Gei'juanv; 
and the Comte du Cbatelet, their Minister here, hud 
received positive orders not to give place to the 
Russian. Du Chatelet was enough dis])oscd (o as> 
Slime any airs of superiority : at Vienna, on a former 
embassy, he had embroiled his court witli the Im- 
perial by vTong-headed insolence. He was warm, 
captions, and personally brave. Count Czorniehew 
was magnificent and ostentatious, but jirofusc of 
civilities and attentions, and no ways (]uarrclsf)mc. 
He was sitting next to Count Seilcrn, the Imperial 
Ambassador. Du Chatelet came behind, and crowd- 
ed himself in between them, taking place above 

* The disapprobation with which Ganganolli v.a.^ hnov.ii ff) 
regard the policy of the Jesuits procured liiin the support of 
France and Austria, and consequently his clocfion. It wnc tmi, 
however, until the year 1773 that he issued the brief for tfie 
extinction of the order. The troubles in which tins stej^ iuvotved 
him shortened his life. His advanced age, for he v.a-^ rixty-nire- 
j-ears old, the cares of Governmenf, and Iii^ sedetitarv •titd: ;';- 
habits, were held insuflicicnt c-iuscs for his death, v-ithout a'i le:,' 
it to the catalogue of the crimes of the .Irsuit- ; and volurr: -* 
were written to support and to repel (he rhnrtre. — K. 
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Czernicliew. This occasioned much pushing and 
struggling, and the Russian told the Frenchman he 
was very impertinent, and then quitted the bench. 
As they left the room when the ball was finished. 
Count Czernichew’s coach drawing up, he offered to 
set Du Chatelet at home, which was accepted ; but, 
being entered, Du Chatelet proposed that they should 
decide the quarrel with their swords ; and they en- 
deavoured to go into St. James’s Park, but the gates 
were shut. It was said that Du Chatelet made 
apologies for his behaviour, and declared that he 
had meant no personal rudeness. On the other 
hand, he was allowed to have shown most spirit 
throughout the dispute ; yet he was not without 
much anxiety how his conduct would be regarded 
at home, where it was rather wished to soften the 
Court of Russia, now beginning to triumph over the 
Turks. But Du Chatelet had two powerful me- 
diators — the eagerness of the Due de Choiseul to 
humble the Czarina, and his inclination for Madame 
du Chatelet, not only the favourite of his all-power- 
ful sister, the Duchess de Grammont, but her secret 
rival with him. Madame du Chatelet was a hand- 
some and very sensible woman, but of an indolence 
beyond example. The Due de Choiseul liked her, 
and she was far from averse to him, yet had resisted 
his love and that liberality and power which had 
thrown every other French woman he had a mind to 
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into his arms. Du Chatclot, indeed, Iiad chosen not 
to leave her exposed to too great temptation; and, 
notwithstanding her extreme indiiference, which 
here only served to give offence, had obliged her to 
nttoml him on iiis embassy.' Count Czemichew was 
recalled, with ajiparent dissatisfaction.* He was not 
fortunate in his embassies; he had been nominated 
to that of China, hut the Chinese monarch forbade 
his approach, declaring he would have no alliance 
with a murderess. Du Chatelet’s intemperance in 


* Tlie Count du Chutolet, afterwards Due, has been mentioned 
witli respect by the French historians of the day, and his name 
is associated with more important transactions than this miser- 
able .affair. The King’s esteem raised him to the command of the 
gii.nrds on the death of the Due de Biron. In common with other 
rnlightcncd men attached to the Court, he supported the reforms 
host calculated to ameliorate the condition of the people. His 
popularity caused him to be fixed on as a successor to Brienne 
in the Presidentship of the Council, — a dangerous honour, wdiich 
he wisely declined. He was, however^ one of the early victims 
of the Reign of Terror, and after a fruitless attempt to commit 
suicide, perished by the guillotine on the ISth of December, 
1793. His wife soon followed him to the scaffold. — E. 

- It was believed that he had acted under secret instructions 
from the Empress ; although, in conformity with the practice of the 
Russian Court, he was left to bear the blame of failure. On his 
return to St. Petersburg he was placed at the head of the marine 
department, and held that post during several years, with a very 
poor reputation. He escaped dismissal only because Catherine 
made it a principle to change as seldom as possible either her 
ministers or Ambassadors. — (Tooke's Life of Catherine the 
Second, vol. i, p. 304 ; vol it. p. 46.) — E. 
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ilic King’s presence was very ill taken here, wliere 
liis frowarflncss, and bis wife’s disgusting coldness, 
bad raised no prejudice in tbeir favour. The King 
took every opportunity to distinguish tbe Russian 
by tbe most marked civilities; and it was proposed 
to signify tbe royal displeasure by acquainting tbe 
foreign IMinisters ihii ihcre was no rank in the bow 
allot ted to them at the balls at Court ; and that his 
Majesh/ gave that notice from having been ewtrcmelij 
offended at what had passed. Lord Hertford, as Lord 
Cbambcrlain, was to give tbe notice ; but fearing it 
was too strongly worded not to give great disgust in 
France, be refused to make tbe notification, unless 
autborised by the Privy Council. On tin's tbe 
message was reconsidered, and tbe latter part was 
ebanged for tbe words to prevent disagreeable alterca- 
tions for the future, — a medium still liable to ri<li- 
cnle; for bow could a ball at Court be a private 
ball, wben cvervbodv was taken out to dance liv tbe 
Lord Cbambcrlain according to tbeir rank? Tt was, 
in effect, dejn-iving tbe foreign ministers alone* of 
rank on tbost* occasions.' 

'I'bis squabble, and almost every ntln'r business of 
more inqmrtancc, was forgotten in tbe stormy scene 


5 ('ircnlr.r.*-' voi-ri* D'ulr. ay 
Mini'-trr.- .'C, furci/n C'tiuri* ’.•tUi 
— (St'!' r to 5;r A. Mt;*-'!.*';’. 
jv. 'jt. '-•.H.) — le 
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that succeeded the rising of Parliament. Wiikes 
on Ins part, Lord Shelburne and Beckford on theirs, 
hibouicd incessantly during the whole summer to 
S])icad tlie flame of dissatisfaction on the violent 
nieasiirc of forcing Lutterell into Parliament; and 
thougli it caught not universally, the spirit of re- 
monstrating and petitioning made such progress in 
several counties and boroughs, as alarmed the Court, 
and still more the sober part of mankind ; who, 
though disapproving the conduct of the Adminis- 
tration, u'ere apprehensive of such tumults, if not 
risings, as might, by not being strong enough to 
correct, throw additional power into the hands of 
the Crown — a prospect that, perhaps, lessened the 
panic of the Court, otherwise sufficiently apt to 
tremble. The Supporters of the Bill of Rights cir- 
culated a letter, recommending subscriptions for 
Wilkes ; but found men more willing to sign remon- 
strances than to contribute their money. Towns- 
hend and Sawbridge were chosen Aldermen of Lon- 
don and Sheriffs of Middlesex. 


The same day, the livery of London determined 
to petition the King on grievances ; and on the 5th 
of July their petition was delivered to him by the 
Lord Mayor, Beckford, and three more, but was re- 
ceived with the utmost coldness and neglect. 

Two days after, the Court was surprised with a 
more unexpected phenomenon. Lord Chatham ap- 
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pcnrcd at the King’s levee vhen it vas tliought lie 
■vvouhl never produce himself again, or was not fit to 
be ])rodured in public. lie was jierfcclly well, and 
had grown fat. The Duke of Grafton had just time 
to apprise the King of this mysterious visit. The 
King was very gracious, and whispered him to come 
into the closet after the levee, which he did, and 
staid there twenty minutes. Much silence was ob- 
served on M'hat passed ; though by degrees it was 
affirmed that the conversation was only general and 
indifierent. Yet hints were dropped that the King, 
sounding Lord Chatham on the jMiddlcsex election, 
the ()])inion he gave was not favourable to his Ma- 
jesty’s wishes.' The active jiart taken by Lord Shel- 
burne, Bcckford, and Calcraft, made this greatly 
probable ; and his Lordship’s subsequent conduct 
corroborated the idea. Still was Lord Chatham 
very desirous of recovering his jiower; and it was 
not his style to be harsh in the closet.* It was re- 


> A niiuulo of Lord Chatlintn’? roprcycnt.ations to tin; Kin" is 
"ivon in llio Duke of Gr.nfionV Meinoir.«, .n« if on hi? Majt stv'? 
.'lulkoritv. It ronfinnip the ft-ateinent in the text, with the .ndiii- 
tioti, however, of Lnr<l Clinthain havin" Ji?!^nred tlie Kiii" that in 
Ins Mate of Inahh oflicc could tio lonpor he even de^irahle to 
him. — E. 


" Brin" n^ked f^oon .‘sft^ rw.arde. hy Sir W. Meredith, if }:>■ va*. 
likelv to cornc in, ho re|ti:ed, ** (»od ; 1 ! — v.ith wlmm, nmi 

for uhntn T' There wc-ttld h.'ivc In-vn in thi* r.n.e.f r, 

if h.o lir.d no*, ofs- n *l:ov, n that he wr.-t rn';'. and 

r.ohf'dv cotil'.: tt'l K - whom h** had r\er rc:t:e it', ; thon-;,'!. h’.^' 
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marked, too, that, not to embitter bis reception, 
he had come when Lord Temple' was detained at 
towe, by enfertaining there several of the foreign 
ministers. Lord Chatham lingered afFectedlj, in 
the outward room, after Ms audience, as if to dis- 
play the recovery of Ms health and understanding. 
To the Duke of Grafton and the Bedfords he was 
awkward and cool; embraced Lord Granby and 
General Harvey^ (a personal military favourite of 


enemies would say, only for himself; and Britain ought to say for 
her in his successful Administration. 

^ Lord Temple, too, as if not without hopes/' had shifted off 
to September the meeting in Buckinghamshire for determining 
whether that county should petition or not ; and he might hope 
that the popular clamour would drive the Court to have recourse 
to Lord Chatham and him. 

2 Edward Harvey. M.P. for Harwich, Governor of Portsmouth, 
and Adjutant-General of the Forces. He bore a very high 
reputation in the army, having served with great distinction on 
the Staff during the seven years’ war. Prince Ferdinand fre- 
quently employed him on missions to England, when there was 
any important military business to transact, and he seems to have 
been equally in the confidence of the Prince and the. English 
Government The King also entertained a warm regard for 
him, and took much pleasure in his society ; no one perhaps being 
more constantly bis Majesty’s attendant in his rides. On one 
occasion, when they were riding together in a heavy shower of 
rain, the General having no great-coat, the King lent him his 
own. The diiScuIty then arose whether it was to be returned or 
not. At length the General decided on returning it. The King 
remarked, “ You have sent back my great-coat, I see,” '' Please 
your Majesty,” was the reply, “ I could not presume to offer a new 
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the King), and was very civil to Lord Hertford and 
Mr. Conway. In the evening he returned to Hayes. 

Whatever were the motives of his re-appearance, 
the ])ros])ect certainly favoured him, whether he 
had a mind to present himself as a mediator to the 
fears of the Court, or as a Captain-General to the 
Opposition. His creatures governed the City : Lord 
Granby, influenced by Calcraft, and dreading the 
loss of popularity, talked of resigning. The Chan- 
cellor was disgusted with Grafton, whose marriage 
had hurt him at Court. Ireland, by the absurd 
conduct of Lord Townshend, "was in confusion ; and 
the Bedfords were pressing to send Lord Sandwich 
thither, which would have increased the ill-humour. 
And though the Ministers had thoughts of giving 
satisfaction to the Colonies, yet, having refused to 
give that assurance in Parliament, the Americans 
Avould no longer trust them. The Virginians had 
voted the right of taxation to be in themselves, and 
resolved on a petition against our sending for the 
criminals to be tried in England, — a violent measure, 
dictated by rashness, and, almost as soon as an- 
nounced, dropped by timidity. Great divisions 
reigned in the East India Company, in which Lord 


one.” “ Quite right, quite right," rejoined the King; “there niny 
as well bo two good men in the coat as one.” The Gener.al 
usually resided at Blackheath. He died on April the IGth, 177S. 
He was the brother of Mr. Willi.ani Harvey of Chigv.ell, atnl 
uncle of the late Admiral Sir Eliab Harvey, (i.C.B. — E. 
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Clive and Sir Laurence Dundas were contending 
to engross sole power, the Company having 
more places to bestow than the First Lord of the 
Treasury; the exorbitant wealth of our empire 
going hand-in-hand with the advance of prerogative, 
in the views of most of our patriots. Wilkes, in 
the meantime, whatever were his views, had honesty 
enough not to smother his private resentments; 
and, at this very moment, published an envenomed 
pamphlet agaiust Lord Chatham. It was unjuatly 
silent on his merits and services, but touched with 

truth the defective parts of his character. 

A former friend of Wilkes, who had abandoned 
w™ was more cruelly, becanse more imqmtousiy, 
Lated. Among the rabble of Wilkes’s agents was 
Irne parson of Brentford. He was son of the 
o„e Horne, p ts Princess of Wales; but, whether 
poulterer to he B 

“rT 1 himself to that demagogue; and, witi 

::;;l.aahec.el— 

scurrilities respects his morals 

popular meeting ^ 

1 If these Memoirs had b"” „l,h more respect- 

„„id have -‘>7:«:::S;fLwa,e«eplfocbis,-d 
He was, however, at th j„st|y observes, 

with Wilkes, when, as ie' J „yect of B™" 

he was clearly in the nght, he 
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were not reproached; though, as came out after- 
wards he had, to please. Wilkes, ridiculed his Lords 
the Bishops, and, to please himself, indulged in 
more foppery than became his profession. He now 
infamously aspersed Mr. Onslow,^ one of the Lords 
of the Treasury, as having accepted 1000^. to pro- 
cure a place for a person in the West Indies, — a 
transaction which was proved to have been a gross 
imposition on the person who paid the bribe, and in 
which Mr. Onslow had in no shape been concerned, 
till the defrauded person applied to him for redress. 
Horne impudently avowed the printed charge to be 
his ; for which Onslow prosecuted, and cast him in 
damages at the assizes in Surrey.® 

Some damp, too, was thrown on the zeal of the. 
Opposition, by the refusal of Essex, Hertfordshire, 

fierce popular indignation, for daring to combat the worthless 
idol of the mob.” — (Sketches of British Statesmen, vol. ii. p. 119.) 
— E. 

^ Son of the late Speaker. He became Lord Onslow by the 
death of his cousin in 1776, was created Earl Onslow in 1801, 
and died in 1814. He had lived on terms of great intimacy 
with Wilkes, whom, in a letter printed by Almon, he praises 
with the warmth of a partisan. — (See Life of Wilkes, vol. v. p. 
240.)~E. 

2 The trial terminated in Mr. Onslow’s nonsuit, in consequence 
of the word pounds being inserted in the record instead of the 
word pound. The case was re-heard at Guildhall, when Mr. 
Onslow was again nonsuited. The trial was supposed to have 
cost him 1500/i The whole transaction was most discreditable to 
Mr. Horne. — (Woodfall’s Junius, vol. i. p. 196.) — E. 
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considerable interest. The petition from Middlesex 
lad made this one of their charges, in their bill of 
grievances, and described Lord Holland as the de- 
faulter for immoomUed millions. Touched to the 
quick at this imputation, he wrote a civil letter to 
the Lord Mayor, complaining of the aspersion, and 
referiing him for the falsehood of the accusation to 
Aide! man Heckford, whom Lord Holland said he 
Jjfl-d SfitisScd of tliG injustice of it. The Ms^yor re- 
turned only a card, to saj he was not answerable 
for the contents of the petition ; jet he had ha- 
rangued on it, as well as presented it. Beckford ad- 
vertised that Lord Holland had sent him his de- 
fence, but that it had satisfied him. Lord Hol- 
land then published a justification in the papers. 
Indeed, the violence of the petition was much 

ing in his hands. Lord North was very earnest to have the 
account made up, and yet it was not finally closed in the middle of 
the year 1 777, which shows the intricacy and difficulty of termi- 
nating such accounts. [The delay was no fault of Lord Hol- 
land’s ; it arose from the imperfect system of auditing the 
public accounts in that day. Lord Holland had been out of 
office only three years and a-half. Mr. Winnington's accounts 
for 2744-6 were only settled in J760, or fourteen years after 
their close, and Lord Chatham’s remained open for the same 
period.— (Lord Brougham's Historical Sketches, vol. iii. p. 136.) 

—It should, however, be stated, in fairness to Lord Chatham, 
that he derived no benefit from the balance in his favour, 
having left all his receipts in the Bank of England. (See 
Lord Holland’s Memorial, and other papers arising out of this 
accusation in the notes to Woodfall’s Junius, vo). i. p. 1 84.) E. 
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blamed ; and, as if conscious of it, the authors had 
neither ventured to sign or date it. 

Whatever had been Lord Chatham’s views in 
going to Court, it appeared that now, at least, his 
part was taken. A reconciliation was made between 
him and Mr. Grenville, which, though never cor- 
dial, served at least to alarm the Bedfords, who, ac- 
cording to their laudable practice, made immediate 
overtures to the three brothers,^ offering to be con- 
tent to save Lord Gower, Rigby, and one or two 
■more of their friends at most; in which number 
they were careful not to stipulate for their ally, 
the Duke of Grafton. These overtures, though 
renewed at different times, were rejected. As if 
to condemn themselves more, they published a 
severe pamphlet against the political conduct of 
Lord Chatham. 

Wiltshire and Worcestershire then agreed on a 
petition, and one from Surrey was presented. But 

1 Lord Chatham, Lord Temple, and Mr. Grenville. A peti- 
tion from Aileshury being soon after agreed on, the members of 
the meeting drank a health to the union of the three brothers. 
How little union there really was amongst them appeared after- 
wards, for Mr. Grenville had before, his death made his peace with 
the Court without any consideration of Lord Chatham, and so did 
Lord Temple in like manner in 1777. All the latter part of 
Lord Temple’s life was one continued scene of quarrels and 
' reconciliations with his family and friends, according as his pas- 
sions or restless ambition dictated.— (See the MS. Memoirs of 
the Duke of Grafton, Appendix, on the subject of these petitions.) 
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(1k! rnpilal stroke was struck by the electors of 
'\V(‘stniiiistcr, -wlio petitioned the king to dissolve th 
— a sto]) not only absurd, but of most 
dangerous precedent. To require him to dissolve 
an assembly so oirsequious, and of whom they com- 
plained for huinoiiring liis vengeance, was on tlie 
face of it ridiculous and void of all probability of 
success. A refusal, indeed, they might wish to 
receive, as it would hut inflame their grievance: 
but on pretence of violated liberty to seek for re- 
dress from the Throne, the aggressor against the 
bulwark of liberty, bow'ever then betrayed to the 
Crown, was as noxious a measure as could have 
been devised. What King but might obtain some 
servile addresses against the most incorruptible 
House of Commons ? Was prerogative the cham- 
pion to resort to in defence of injured freedom. 
The invitation sent to the Danes by our short- 
sighted and ignorant ancestors, and the expedient 
of calling over the heir of the Crown of France 
by the barons in the reign of King John, were 
scarce more big with folly and indiscretion. What 
could triumphant rebellion have demanded more 
of a King than to dissolve one Parliament and 
expose himself to a new election amidst enraged 
subjects? It was the act of a rash multitude 
yet did not want abettors, who ought to have acted 
on sounder and soberer principles. Was this, alas . 
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a moment to fill the nation with tumult and dis- 
order? Was the constitution so gone (and nobody 
thinks worse than I do of the provocation given by 
the Court in the case of Lutterell) that anarchy was 
the sole engine left that could restore it? Could 
Lord Chatham, or Lord Temple, or Grenville (of 
whom the former had lost their popularity, and the 
latter never had any) hope to 

“ Ride in the whirlwind, and direct the storm ? ” 

No — ^Wilkes and every turbulent agitator in the 
several counties would have risen on the froth of 
a cauldron composed of such pernicious ingredients. 
The intrusion of Lutterell was not an evil adequate 
to such remedies. True patriots will bear with 
some ills, and temporize till a fitter opportunity. 
Nor would the remedy have been remote, would 
the plaintiffs have had virtue to wait and avail 
themselves of it. Would the people resist corrup- 
tion, and elect none but men of virtue and prin- 
ciple, the election of another Parliament would 
furnish redress. Corrupt members must be the 
consequence of corrupt constituents. The people 
had not virtue, nor their leaders patience to profit 
of, or wait for, so constitutional a remedy. 

Lord Shelburne attacked the Duke of Bedford 
in his own town of Bedford, and carried a mayor 
against him. The celebrated .Tuniiis published an 
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infafflons attack on the same Duke, on the insult 
he had received in Devonshire, by justifying which 
the witer gave a riot the air of premeditated 
assassination.* Sir William Draper, a brave officer, 
attached to the Duke and Lord Granby, who had 
been abused by the same author, hut not of sound 
intellects, published, with his name, a challenge to 
the dark satirist,^ which the latter answered with 
parts, and without any manly spirit About the 
same time, one Dr. Musgrave, who had hawked about 
to Lord Chatham and other discontented great men, 
and to some Ministers, and been rejected by all, 
an offer of a discovery which he pretended to have 
made, that the late peace had been bought by 
France of the Princess Dowager, Lord Bute, and 
Lord Holland, now published this wild accusation, 
and cited the Chevalier D’Eon as one of his evi- 
dences. The latter, whose head had been turned by 
the vanity of being an under instrument in con- 
cluding that peace, flatly disavowed him; and 
though in the following winter he had his charge 
laid before Parliament, it was grounded on such 
paltry information, picked up in a French coffee- 
house, that faction itself could not countenance 

3 Letter to the Duke of- Bedford, 19th September. Twenty- 
third Letter.- — E. 

= Sir William Draper’s Letter to Junius, 7th October 1709. 
Junius's Twenty-sixth Letter.— E. 
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liitn ; and tlie man and his accusation being voted 

infamous, were heard of no mored 

The young Emperor of Germany, Joseph the 
Second, now began to make himself noticed. 
Though behaving with perfect deference to, and 
appearing to live in cordial amity, with, his mother, 
the Empress-queen, he discovered symptoms of not 
intending to waste his reign in inactivity. He 
gave great attention to the army ; and, as a model 
of royal wisdom to be studied, had an interview 
with the King of Prussia ; at which visit many pas- 
sions must have been smothered on either' side. 


The Turks having met the Russian army in 
those vast plains that divide their empires, now 
recovered their superiority by the advantage of 
their cavalry, better suited to desultory war : but 
they had scarce stemmed the torrent of invasion, 
before the Czarina struck Europe with wonder and 
respect by a measure at once great, daring, and 
desperate. She notified her intention of sending 
a fleet to attack Constantinople itself. The idea 
was said to be her own, and she persisted against 
the advice of her Ministers. The length of the 


‘ The pyoceedings in the House of Commons on Dr. Mus- 
graves rharge are given in Parliamentary History, vol. xvi. p. 
7CS Lord Mahon notices the charge as being utterly unfounded 
~( ..tons iv. p. 410.) Dr. Musgrave had published au 
. acr IrM cdiuon of Eunpides, but in his latter years his reason 

>elic\od to he clouded. He died in 1780, 
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voyage, its dangers, and the almost hopeless pro- 
spect of success, were lost in the grandeur of the 
project. I was then at Paris .* the French ministry 
were confounded, and dispatched couriers hy land 
to rouse the Ottoman Monarch .* French engineers 
followed to assist him in fortifying the approach 
to his capital, which lay, as he thought, securely 
surrounded by endless tracts of sea and land. The 
Duke of ChoiseuI, who had sown those seeds of 
wide-spread desolation, was confounded at seeing 
himself excelled in a nobler style. But few days 
before this intelligence reached him, he had had the 
vain levity, as I was supping with him at his own 
house, to send for the last Paris Gazette, which 
he had dictated himself, to prove the late victory 
of the Turks, and read it to the company. His 
invasion of Corsica, and the savage cruelties that 
were exercised there after the conquest, were puny 
consolations to his meddling ambition— yet was all 
the military glory that decorated his administration. 
The first advantages gained there by the Frencli 
had been solemnized in a ridiculous manner by 
ostentatious inscriptions, that were soon followed 
by defeats; but hosts continually poured in on the 
abandoned islanders ; and the deficiency of military 
skill in Pascal Paoli, the Dictator of the aspiiing 
Republic, and even his want of valour, as the 
French themselves asserted, reduced Corsica be- 
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mtxih tlieir yoke. Taoli, wlio aspired to po^ve^, 
not to tile fame of virtue, distingiiislied between bis 
country aiul bis bopcs, and not liaving fallen like 
Leonidas, did not despair like Cato. He made bis 
(“■'rape and arrived in Encrland, where bis character 
bad been so advantageously exaggerated by Mr. 
HoswellV entbusiastic and entertaining account of 
binn that the. Opjiosition were ready to receive 
and incorporate him in the list of popular tribunes, 
'flic Court artfully intercepted tbe project; and 
deeming ]iat riots of all nations equally corruptible, 
bestowed a pension of 1000/. a-ycar on tbe nn- 
luToic fugitive. 1’hernistoclcs acce]>tcd tbe gold of 
Xer>:(;s, and excused biiusolf from receiving a visit 
from 2Mrs. Macaulay, wbo bad given him printed 
advice for settling a republic. I saw him soon 
after bis arrival, dangling at Court, He was a man 
of dectmt dejxntmcnt, vacant of all Tneltmcboly 
reflr-ction, ^vit!l as much ease as suited a jtnidcnce 
that S'-emed tbe utmost ofTort of a wary under- 
sunnding, and so void of anything remarkable in bis 
aspect, that being .'icgod jf I Pnew v/lio it was, 
I judge.I lum a .Scottish onicer (for be was sandv- 
com|d>->:i,,;H.<] r,nil in reg-irnentals) vdio eauti- 
v.u4y av.aiti5ig tbe moment of promotion. All Ins 
bctt,5f;n cuti'-i.ivd in be.arlng with composure th^. 
arc.nnt^ ot bn- fm'-nds being tortured .am! bufcln-r- 
ed, ’‘Jul’- b»- Hit-'v a petc-iomrr of tijat v<;fv 


r- r 
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Court that had proclaimed his raliant countrymen 
and associates rebels.^ 

^ Not so passive the English. The weavers mu- 
tinied against their masters, and many were killed 
by the guards. The Livery of London rejected Sir 
Henry Banks, a senior Alderman, for Lord Mayor; 
and Becicford and Trecothick being returned by them 
to the Court of jf^ldermen, and the former having 


^ This does not agree with the authenticated accounts of the 
war in Corsica. So far from it, PaoJi at first succeeded in 
repelling the attacks of the French, notwithstanding their supe- 
riority of numbers. They were worsted in an engagement near 
Loreto, with great Joss, several companies having been drowned 
in the Golo in the attempt to make their escape. On the 29th of 
October the corps sent to attack Murato received a signal defeat, 
their commander being among the slain.- — (Sismondi's Histoire 
de France, vol. xxix. p. 380.) — The overwhelming force brought 
over by the Count de Vaax early in 1769 soon dispersed the 
Corsican levies, and rendered all further resistance on the part of 
Paoli perfectly vain. PaoU was much respected in England by 
men of all parties. At the commencement of the Revolution he 
was invited to France, and after an enthusiastic reception by the 
National Assembly, placed in the command of Corsica, with the 
rank of Lieutenant-General of the Island. The troubles that 
followed led him to offer the Crown to England in 1793; but 
the English rule proved unfortunate both to the Corsicans and to 
himself. He soon returned to England, and died in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, in his eightieth year. He left a consider- 
able fortune, part of which eventually fell under the adminis- 
tration of the Court of Chancery, and the Lord Chancellor 
issued a commission to Corsica to ascertain his heirs. See more 
of him in Capefigue Diplomates Europeens, pp. 123-133,- E. 
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the majority was elected a second time. He excused 
himself on pretence of age, which was hut turned 
of sixty, and infirmities which he had not. He was 
pressed again to accept, and peremptorily refused 
the office ; hut the Sheriffs, with a train of coaches, 
entreating him, at the request of the Livery, not to 
deny himself to their wishes, he at last yielded. 
The Livery then inquired what answer had heen 
returned to their petition ? The Aldermen, to 
soften them, replied, that none had heen given, hut 
his Majesty would undoubtedly consider of the 
most constitutional means of redressing their griev- 
ances. They next called for Lord Holland's letter to 
the Lord Mayor, who produced it; adding, that he 
did not know how Lord Holland, as a gentleman, 
could account for publishing his (the Mayor’s) 
letter — as if it was justifiable to tax that lord in 
a public manner, without process or proofs, of 
embezzling millions ; and unjustifiable in him, in 
his own defence, to print the Lord Mayor’s evasion, 
I might almost say disavowal, of the charge ! Sink- 
ing under the aspersion and loads of abuse. Lord 
Holland retired to 'France on pretence of conduct- 
ing thither his wife’s sister. Lady Cecilia Lenox, who 
was dying, and died there, of a consumption. The 
City, as if he had fled from the charge, instructed 
their Members to endeavour a parliamentary in- 
quiry into his conduct, and to impeach him if mat- 
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ter were found-but it came to nothing ; and their 
silence cleared Mm. 

Tlie Marquis of Rocldiigliamand tKe'Cavendishes 
liad kept aloof from the factious meetings of the 


rest of the Opposition, and given no countenance to 
the spirit of petitioning, Tvhich had now gained 
Hereford, N ewcastle, and the counties of Gloucester 


and Cornwall. The Duke of Richmond, who was in 
France, where I was too, told me with satisfaction 
that his friends had resisted an example so incon- 
sistent with the principles of liberty as ajDpealing 
to the Crow against the House ’ of ' Commons. 
Their resistance, however, was not stubborn enough 
to hold out against popularity, and the arts of a 
man who meant nothing less than to assert the 
constitution, and who made use of the grievance 
complained of to force the Crown to employ him, 
lucratively to himself, in every attack it meditated 
against the constitution. This was Alexander Wed- 
derburne, whose name will be read with horror 


when this transaction is remembered, and com- 
pared with a change of conduct as sudden as the 
former, and as diametrically opposite to this paren- 
thesis of affected zeal for liberty, and attended by 
the share he bore in lighting up a civil war, the 
view of which was to enslave America. Edmund 
Burke, too, had perhaps some influence in seducing 
the Whig lords into adoption of the popular mea- 
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sure. Not content with Lord Rockingham’s feeble 
politics, and hoping better from the union of the 
three brothers, he concerted with them the petition 
for Buckinghamshire ; and he, Grenville, and Wed- 
derburne drew another for Yorkshire, the ablest of 
all those performances ; and the Marquis, the Ca- 
vendishes, and the worthy Sir George Saville, pro- 
moted that and another from Derbyshire. A pa- 
triot remonstrance composed by an Irishman born- 
a papist, and by a Scottish creature of Lord Bute, 
was deservedly ridiculed. 

The Ministers, who should have met the storm 
early, and who by calling the Parliament might 
have intercepted many petitions, sought to keep 
off the discussion there, and would not let it meet 
till after Christmas. The Duke of Grafton, who 
had been honoured with the Garter, and elected 
Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, could 
not bear the thoughts of business. ITe diverted 
himself in the country, coming to town but once a 
week, or once a fortnight, to sign papers^ at the 


^ According to the Duke’s own account in his Memoirs he was 
at this time on uneasy terms with his colleagues, of whose general 
policy he disapproved, and by whom he was generally outvoted in 
the Cabinet. Nothing but the absence of an adequate excuse 
for resignation kept him in ofiice. It may be observed, also, that 
his marriage (to Miss Jane Wrottesly), which took place on the 
2'lth of Juno, had been followed by his installation at Cambridge, 
where his presence was indispensable. — E. 
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Treasury; and as seldom to the King. I could 
but reflect how different had been the application 
of Sir Robert Walpole, my father, who, without 
relaxation but for two fortnights in the year, found 
it difficult enough to govern the kingdom and keep 
Opposition at bay, though secure of the King, 
secure of peace witb France by meeting as pacific 
dispositions in Cardinal Fleury, void of alarms from 
Ireland and America, that were as quiet as his own 
county of Norfolk, and called on for no attention 


to a new empire that had now accrued to us at 
the eastern boundary of the . world. The conse- 
quences were such as might be expected. Walpole 
maintained the equilibrium ; under Grafton every- 
thing fell into confusion. Were any representa- 
tions made to him, he threatened to resign, affirm- 
ing that he only retained his power, because his 
quitting at that crisis would produce a dissolution 
of Parliament, from which he foresaw the worst 
consequences. The only step he took was to ad- 
vise with the Chancellor, who told him surlily, that 
his Grace had consulted him but twice last session, 
and then had acted directly contrary to his ad- 
vice. He was as blunt with the King, who telling 
him he hoped there was no truth in what he saw 
in the papers that his Lordship had thoughts of 
resigning the Seals, he replied. There was uni- 
versal discontent amongst the people. Yet Hussey, 
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the Chancellor’s friend, was warm against the peti- 
tions, and said, if any body moved in Parliament, 
as Lord Chatham threatened to do, for a dissolu- 
tion of Parliament, he would vote for sending that 
person to the Tower. Sir Walter Blacket told bis 
constituents, at Newcastle, that he would cut off 
his hand rather than sign a petition to the King 
to interfere with a resolution of the House of 
Commons. In fact, the lower people alone, w'hom 
it was easy to lead, gave in to petitions. The 
gentry in general discouraged, yet dared not 
openly oppose them, either fearing for their 
future elections, or dreading the abuse that was 
cast on all who opposed the popular cry. Saw- 
bridge and Calcraft obtained at Maidstone a 
petition from the county of Kent, though all the 
magistrates shrunk from it, two gentlemen only 
appearing there, and they dissenting. Sawbridge 
told the mob the King had abused his prerogative 
by pardoning murderers. Another demagogue was 
less successful — Mr. Thomas Pitt,' Grenville’s crea- 

^ Mr. Thomas Pitt, nephew of Lord Chatham, was on some 
occasions a man of probity and generosity. He gave five thou- 
sand pounds a-piocc to bis two sisters, left destitute by their 
father ; and himself marrying Miss Wilkinson, whose elder sister 
bad disobliged their father by marrying against his consent, both 
Mr. Pill and his wife would not conclude their marriage without 
disclaiming all advantage to the prejudice of the elder sister. 
[See vol. i. p. SiiO. His nominees were .Mr. Gerard Hamilton, 
and Mr. Crawford, Chamberlain for the County of Life. — E.3 
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ture, having harangued the Countj of Cornw^all 
in favour of a petition, was severely reproached 
with having sold his own borough of Old Sarum 
to a Scotch placeman ; and for meaning less a 
redress of grievances than an opportunitj of selling 
it again by a new general election. Townshend, 
no less hot than Sawbridge, abused in open court 
the courts of justice ,* and at a trial of some wea- 
vers for destroying looms, being desired by the 
judge to quiet a riot without doors, returned and 
denied there being any tumult. He and Saw- 
bridge repairing to Spitalfields, the late principal 
scene of uproar, Sir Robert Darling, a justice, told 
them there had been no mob till their arrival ; and 
if they would not retire, be would commit them, 
which they were forced to do ; but being ordered 
to attend the execution of two condemned cutters, 
they refused, because the spot was not specified in 
the sentence — a sacrifice to the mob that scanda- 
lized the merchants, who had suffered by the late 


outrages, and were exposed to daily injuries. The 
criminals, however, were at last hanged; but the 
sheriffs fearing to be insulted by the populace, and 
to avoid being reduced to call in the military, went 
guarded by a crowd of constables, and were obliged 
to have the convicts hanged precipitately. Yet the 
mob pelted the sheriffs, cut down the gallows, car- 
ried it with one of the bodies to the house of the 
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prosecutor, and ; destroyed his looms. . A justice of 
peace sent for guards from the. Tower, while Saw- 
bridge pleaded ; to , the rioters that, he had done 
everything in, his power to «aye the criminals— a 
proof that his objection to, the. spot of .execution 
had been solely an. evasion; offered to popularity. 
The sheriffs were as negligent of their . ;duty on 
being rec^uired to suppress the . tumults on W^ilkess 
birthday, when many windows were broken for not 
being illuminated. 

It was not so valuable a triumph as he expected, 
when, on ISfovember the 10th, Wilkes carried his 
long-protracted cause against Lord Halifax. The 
damages were laid at 20,0001 : the jury gave him 
40001 One of the books of .the Treasury, was pro- 
duced, in ’Which had been, entered a promise by 
the now zealous patriot, Mr. Grenville, that Lord 
Halifax should be indemnified, if cast in ■ the suit.® 
The. jury having disappointed the expectations of 
the populace by so moderate a fine, were hissed, and 
forced to escape by a back way. 

The graver citizens, who do, not relish liberty at 
the risk of their property, grew alarmed at these 
wild proceedings, and began to wish again for the 


^ He was on that day aged forty-five, the date of his 
number and device. 


famous 


- The knowledge of this facr is said to have been the re, 
nh} the jury did not give higher damages.— E. 
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decorous ascendance of moneyed men. The first 
stand they made was in Broad Street Ward, where 
they elected one Eossiter Alderman against Bull, a 
man set up by the Supporters of the Bill of Eights. 
Soon afterwards, attempts being made to introduce 
new Common Councilmen into several wards, the 
richer citizens exerted themselves to disappoint, 
and did disappoint, many of the turbulent candi- 
dates. 

The scene in Ireland was not less alarming than 
the ill humour in England. An augmentation of 
the forces was designed there. Lord Townshend, 
afraid of a remnant of popularity, forbore to an- 
nounce it in his speech at opening the session. 

It was even omitted in the estimates of the army ; 
the Ministers there not having then acquainted 
themselves with what the charge would amount to. 
The Opposition moved, and carried by 13, two ques- 
tions for addressing the Lord Lieutenant to know 
the reason of the omission. The augmentation, 
however, was carried by 170 to 60. In all other 
questions, the Viceroy was defeated, particularly in 
one very important to the Sovereignty of England. 

It is usual, on calling a new Parliament, to assign 
as the cause some bill sent over by the Privy Council. 
The English Government always take care it should 
be a money bill. This bill, now returned to them 
from England, the House of Commons in Ireland 
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rejected. The blo^v struck at the whole — ution 
of Ireland, as regulated iu aubservence 
by Poyniug’s Act. The same innovato had bee 
made in the reign of King William. Lord &duey. 
then Deputy of Ireland, immediately, without wait- 
ing for directions from England, prorogued their 
Parliament, after making a strong protest against 
the rejection. He kept it prorogued till April, 
however inconvenient to the Government ; the King 
in the meantime having nothing hut his hereditary 
revenue. The punishment, however, fell more 
heavy on the Opposition hy the odium it drew on 
them from the public creditors and the pensioners 
of the Court, who all remained unpaid during the 


suspension of Parliament. The Duke of Leinster,^ 
a weak man, who aspired to be Lord Lieutenant ; 
Lord Shannon,^ son of the late Speaker, who wished 


1 James Fitzgerald, Earl of Kildare, first Duke of Leinster. 
[An amiable nobleman, always zealous to promote the welfare of 
bis country. He died in 1773. — E.] 

^ The King s Letters to Lord North contain the following refer- 
ence to Lord Shannon and another politician of the same stamp. 
« Lord Townshend’s idea of a pension to Lord Shannon is absurd 
to let him do all the mischief he can while his assistance could 
be of use, and then reward him when his good wishes can avail 
nothing. Mr. Allen is only an additional proof of that aversion 
to English Government and of that mowed projligacy that the 
gentlemen of that country seem to despise masking with the name 
of conscience, and must sooner or later oblige this country seri- 
ously to consider whether the uniting it to this Crown would not 
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road, did arrive before Lord Toivnsbend could re- 
ceive the command for prorogation, ■which, when he 
executed it, was no longer an impediment to the 
collection of the revenue. 

In the beginning of December, the English Pri^ 7 ■ 
Council sat on the dissolution of the Parliament so 
much demanded. All were unanimous against it, 
yet the Chancellor peremptorily condemned the in- 
troduction of Lutterell. Mr. Conway, by my advice, 
proposed a popular declaration in the King’s Speech 
against unusual exertion of prerogative. Most of 
the Council approved the idea ; and, at Mr. Con- 
way’s request, I drew words for that purpose ; but 
he had not weight enough with the Duke of Graf- 
ton to get them admitted, or the King had too 
much influence over his Grace not to overrule so 
unpalatable a condescension. 

A momentary triumpli the Duke obtained over 
the popular party. Vaughan, a sanctified leader of 
the Bill of Eights, offered him 6000?. for the rever- 
sion of a place in America. The Duke, who should 
only have exposed the man, prosecuted him : yet 
Vaughan had much to plead in his excuse. Great 
debts were owing to him in the colony, of which 
the place in questio'n was the Register, who resided 
in England, whence it was difficult to get his debts, 
which amounted to 80,000?. registered; and, there- 
fore, he had tried to purchase the place, which had 
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been often sold, for his son.‘ The Duke’s over affec- 
tation of virtue drew on him from Junius a detec- 
tion, in whicli his active aversion to corruption did 
not appear quite so pure as his passive. It was 
proved that he had bestowed on Colonel Burgoyne 
a place, which the latter was to sell to reimburse 
himself for the expenses of his election at Preston. 
Some other papers from the same hand fell cruelly 
on Burgoyne. 

As the Session approached, Lord Chatham en- 
gaged with new warmth in promoting petitions. 
He asked Mr. Cholmondeley,^ Member for Cheshire, 
why his county had not petitioned ? and told him 
he himself would move for dissolution of the Parlia- 
ment; and, if not able to stand on his legs, “ I will 
speak,” said he, as he lay on his couch, ‘‘ in this hori- 
zontal posture.” Calcraft was not less zealous, and 
more active. He and Sir Joseph Mawhey obtained 
a petition from the county of Essex, though neither 
High Sheriff, the Members, nor one gentleman of 
the county would attend the meeting, at the head 
of which they were forced to set Sir Robert Bernard, 
Knight for Huntingdonshire. 


^ Junius’s account of the prosecution, Letter xxxiii, is fair 
making the usual deductions. See also Bex v. Vaughan (Burrow s 
Reports, vol, iv. p. 4494) — by which it seems that the motion for 
the criminal information was made by Mr. Dunning. — “An Appeal 
to the Public on Behalf of Samuel Vaughan Esq.,” 8ro., states 
some mitigating circumstances. — E. 

2 Of Valeroyal [he died in 1779, aged fifty 4hree^. E. 
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‘ 111 the City, attempts were made to save three 
more condemned cutters of looms, and hand-bills 
were dispersed inviting the weavers to assemble on 
the morrow in Moorfields, in order to petition the 
King for a pardon; but Beckford, the new Lord 
Mayor, and the Sheriff Sawbridge went thither and 
persuaded them to disperse; and the cutters were 
hanged without disturbance. 

These many essays towards an insurrection were 
crowned by the unparalleled remonstrance of Junius 
to the King, the most daring insult ever offered to 
a prince but in times of open rebellion, and aggra- 
vated by the many truths it contained. Nothing 
could exceed the singularity of this satire, but the 
impossibility of discovering the author. Three men 
were especially suspected, Wilkes, Edmund Burke, 
and William Gerard Hamilton. The desperate 
hardiness of the author in attacking men so great, 
so powerful, and some so brave, was reconcileable 
only to the situation of Wilkes ; but the masterly 
talents that appeared in. those writings were deemed 
superior to his abilities : yet in many of Junius’s 
letters an inequality was observed ; and even in 
this remonstrance different hands seemed to have 
been employed. The laborious flow of style, and 
fertility of matter, made Burke believed the real 
Junius : yet he had not only constantly and 
solemnly denied any hand in those performances, 
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but TTas not a' man addicted to bitterness; nor 
could any one account for sncb indiscriminate 
attacks on men of sncb rarious descriptions and 
professions. Hamilton Tras most frenerallT sns- 
pected. He. too. denied it — ^but bis tnitb -^as not 
renoTmed. The quick intelligence of facts, and 
tbe researcbes into tbe arcana of eTerr office, mere 

w * 

far more uncommon tban tbe inrectiTes : and men 


TTondered boTr anj one possessed of sncli talents, 
could baTe tbe forbearance to ^nite in a manner so 
desperate as to prerent bis erer rec.eiTing personal 
applause for bis TOtings : tbe renom n-as too black 
not to disgrace eTen bis asbes.^ 

A 2\ortli-Bntmh of reiy inferior or no merin 
followed this remonstrance, and spared tbe two 
royal brothers no more tban .Tnniiis bad palliated 
the errors of the King. Tbe Duke of Cumberland, 
m. weak and debauched boy, was censured for an 
intrisTie nitb a lady of rank, wbi cb became of 


public notoriety, and will he mentioned bereafter. 
Tbe Duke of Gloucester, a virtuous, discreet, and 
unexceptionable Prince, bad iuTolved bimselt ni a 
more serious affiiir ; of wbicb. as I can, I must gl^ e 
a more particular account tban was known to omerr. 
iMaria Walpole, second natural dnnghler ot my 


^ Tie evidence of Sir Pinlip Frnnci? bcir.c wX.....'. 
Junius iias been observed bv cn eminent isTrycr wbo tord: ne rcr. 
in tbe oontroversv, to be sncb ns ’^rould oe beln ec.nf..>-> <• •} 
inrr on a ouestion of fnct, — E. 
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brother, Sir Edward, and one of the most beautiful 
of women, had been married, solely by my means, to 
James late Earl of ^YaldegraYC, Governor to the 
King and Duhe of York, an excellent man, but as 
old again as she was, and of no agreeable figure. 
Her passions were ambition and. expense: she ac- 
cepted his hand with jilcasure, and by an cllbrt 
less common, proved a meritorious wife. Y ben 


after her year of widowhood she ajipearcd again in 
the full lustre of her beauty, she was courted by (be 
Duke of Portland ; but the young Duke of Glou- 
cester, Avho had gazed on her with desire during her 
husband’s life, now openly showing himself her 
admirer, she slighted the subject, and asjured to the 
brother of the Crown. Her obligations to me, and 
my fondness for ber, anthorized me to intcrjiose my 
advice, which was kindly hut unwillingly received. 
I did not desist ; hut pointing out the imjnohahi 
lities of marriage, the little likelihood of the King's 
consent, and the chance of being sent to Hanover 
separated from her children,’ on whom she doated, 
the last reason alone prevailed on the fond mother, 
and she yielded to copy a letter I wrote for her to 
the Duke of Gloucester, in which she renounced his 
acquaintance in the no new terms of not being of 
lahk to he his wife, and too considerable to he his 

’ By Earl Waldegravc she had three daughters,— tlio Ladies 
Laura, Maria, and Horatia. 


1) r> 2 
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mistress. A short fortnight baffled all my prudence. 
The Prince renewed his visits with more assiduity 
•iftei that little interval, and 'Lady Waldcg'ravc 
icccivcd him witliout disguise. My part was soon 
talccn. I liad done my duty — a second attempt 
had been ho])clcss folly. Pliough often pressed to 
sup with her, -when I knew the Duke was to be 


there, J steadily refused, and never once mentioned 
his name to her afterwards, though as their union 
grew more serious, she affleetcdly named liim to me, 
called liim the DiilcC:, and related to me private 
anecdotes of the royal family, which she could have 
received but from him. It was in vain ; I studiously 
avoided liim. She brought liim to see my liousc, 
but I happened not to be at home ; he came again, 
alone ; I left the house. Ho then desisted, for I 
never staid for his court, which followed the 
Princess Dowager’s, but retired as soon as she had 
spoken to me. This, as may be supposed, cooled 
my niece’s affection for me ; but being determined 
not to have the air of being convenient to her from 
ilattciy, if she was not married, and having no 
authority to ask her the question on which she had 
refused to satisfy her father, I preferred my honour 
to her favour, and left her to her own conduct. 
Indeed my own father’s obligations to the royal 
family forbad me to endeavour to place a natural 
daughter of our house so near the Tlirone. io un 
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brotlier the Duke was profuse of civilities, whicli I 
pressed Mm to decline ; and even advised Mm not 
to see his daugMer, unless she would own her mar- 
riage, which might oblige the Duke, in vindication 
of her character, to avow her for his wife. Mar- 


ried, I had no doubt they were. Both the Duke 

and she were remarkably religious *, and neither of 

them dissolute enough to live, as they did at last, 

with all the" liberties of marriage. The King and 

Queen denied their legal union, yet the respect 

with which they treated her spoke the contrary; 

and the homage which all men and all women paid 

her by a fortune singular to her, assured the opinion 

* 

of her virtue, and made it believed that the King,’ 
privy to their secret, had exacted a promise of their 
not divulging it. By degrees her situation became 
still less problematic; and both the Duke and she 
affectedly took all occasions of intimating it by a 
formal declaration. At first she had houses, or 
lodgings, in the palaces nearest to his residence ; 
and the latter were furnished from the royal ward- 
robe without limitation. She changed her liveries 
to a compound of the royal — was covered with 
jewels— the Duke’s gentlemen and equerries handed 
her to her chair in public — his equipages were dis- 
patched for her— Ms sister, the Queen of Denmark, 
sent her presents by Mm, and she quitted all assem- 
blies at nine at night, saying, “You know I must 
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go. At St. Leonards Hill, in T^'indsor Forest, 
near Ins own lodge at Cranboum, be built ber a 
palace, and lav there ererr night : his picture and 
Lord ^A'aldegrare^s she showed in her bedchamber. 
These were not the ^ptoms of a dissoluble con- 
nection I Once they both seemed, in 1766, to be 
impatient of ascertaining her rank. She had 
obtained lodgings in the most inner court of the 
j^alace at Hampton, and demanded permission of 
Lord Hertford, Lord Chamberlain, for her coach to 
drive into it, an honour peculiar to the royal family 
He, feeling the delicacy of the proposal, which 
would have amounted to a declaration, unless a like 
permission had been indulged to other countesses 
residing there, delayed mentioning it to the King, 
to whom he knew the request would be unwelcome. 
Ladv Waldetrrave sent to the Chamberlain’s oince 
to know if it was granted. Lord Hertford then 
was obliged to speak. The King peremptorily re- 
fused. savins’- he would not break through old 
orders. Afraid of shocking her, Lord Hertford 
be<^<Ted I would acquaint Lady Ti'aldegrave. I 
flatly refused to meddle in the business. In the 
iiieautime the Dukes of douce^te^ and Cumber- 
land went to Hampton Court. The former asked 
Ely, of the Chamberlain’s office, if the request was 
granted : and being told Lord Hertford was to ask 
it of his ])klajesty, the Duke, losing his usual temper, 
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said passionately, “ Lord Hertford miglit .liave 
done it without spealdng to the King, (which woiil 
have been rash indeed l)-but that not only Lady 
WahlograYc’s coach should drive in, but that she 
herself should go up the Queen’s staircase.’ This 
being reported to Lord Hertford, he , again pressed 
me to interpose ; but 1 again refused ; but, lest the 
Duke should resent it, I advised him to write to my 
niece : but she threw up her lodgings, when she 


could not carry the point she had aimed at. She 
obtained, however, about a year after, a sort of 
c(puvocal acknowledgment of what she was. The 
Duke of Gloucester gave a ball to the King and 
(^ueen, to which nobody, without exception, but 
certain of their servants and their husbands, . and 
wives, and children, w^ere admitted : yet Lady 
Waldegrave and her eldest daughter appeared 
there. She could have no pretension to be pre- 
sent, being attaclied by no post to either King or 
Queen ; and it spoke itself, that the Duke could 
not Iiavc proposed to introduce his mistress^ to an 


entertainment dedicated to the Queen. The Prin- 
cess Dowager (and she was then believed to be the 
principal ohstaele to the publicity of the marriage) 


> The Ivin{r and Queen certainly intended it should he sun- 
l> 05 cd Lady Waldegrave ^vas the Duke’s mistress. The ^vorld 
interpreted it in a contrary sense in compliment to the Queen’s 

.rluo, iiho on that occasion Mushed her virtue had been thought 
more accoimnod.iting. 
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alone treated Lady Waldegrave with coldness^ — 
another presumption of their being married. His 
declining health often carried the Duke abroad. 
The Great Duke, with whom he contracted a 
friendship, told Lady Hamilton, wife of our Minis- 
ter at Naples, that the Duke had owned his mar- 
riage to him. It was this union that was censured 
in the North Briton, as threatening a revival of the 
feuds of the two roses, by a Prince of the blood 
marrying a subject. 


* Walpole is mistaken here. The King was at least as much 
opposed to the Duke of Gloucester’s marriage as the Princess 
Dowager. As late as in 1 775 his sentiments remained unaltered, 
and in granting the Duke permission to travel on the Continent, 
lie positively declined to make a provision for his Roj^al High- 
ness’s family. In a letter to Lord North, 15th January, 1775, 
the King says — “ I cannot deny that on the subject of this 
Duke my heart is wounded. I have ever loved him with 
the fondness one bears to a child." “ His highly disgraceful 
step,” «S:c. “ — his wife, whom I never can think of placing in a 
situation to answer her extreme pride and vanity. Should any 
accident befall the Duke, I shall certainly provide for his 
children.” 

Eventually the King acted with great generosity towards the 
Duchess and her son and daughter by the Duke. Their conduct 
was so irreproachable that the marriage could no longer have 
been a subject of regret to him. — E. 
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